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IMMORTAL. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


HE walked the world with bended head; 
‘There is no thing,’”’ he moaning said, 
‘* That must not some day join the dead.” 





He sat where rolled a river deep; 
A woman sat her down to weep; 
A child lay in her lap asleep, 


The waters touched the mother’s hand. 
His heart was touched. He passed from land, 
But left it laughing in the sand. 


That one kind word, that one good deed 
Was as if you should plant a seed 
In sands along death’s sable brede. 


And looking from the farther shore 
He saw, where he had sat before, 
A light that grew; grew more and more. 


He saw a growing, glowing throng 
Of happy people white and strong 
With Faith, and jubilant with song. 


It grew and grew, this little seed 
Of good sown in that day of need, 
Until it touched the stars indeed ! 


And then the old man smiling said, 
With youthful heart and lifted head, 
“No good deed ever joins the dead.” 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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RONDEAU. 
MY VALENTINE. 
BY PROF. CHARLES ALPHONS WINGERTER. 





My Valentine must love me well; 
His eyes betray what he’ll not tell. 
O that his faint heart would amend, 
And to my waiting make an end! 
His coward fears I must dispel. 


Within this dainty, tinted shell 
Is heard, tho faint, the ocean’s swell, 
With love’s hid message, this I’ll send 
My Valentine. 


On it I'll paint a marriage bell, 
And write: ‘“ Thy noisy heart-fears quell, 

And listen close: two musics blend, 

For seas can ring no chimes.—THY FRIEND.” 
He’s blind, indeed, if he can’t spell 

My valentine. 
EPIPHANY COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
ss 


TO GLADSTONE. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP, 








Not only among men their nataral lord, 
But Prince of those who lead. A Herald, thou, 
Who dost not quail at any ravening sword, 
Because the light of Truth is on thy brow! 
Dauntless, and swift, and strong, thou still dost move 
’Mong lesser men, as might some alien spirit 
From the high spheres of Heaven, where all is love, 
Pass through the realms of those who death inherit. 
Thy triumph, too, is sure, for thou art girt 
With weapons forged by the eternal Powers, 
Truth, Freedom, Right; and none shall do thee hurt. 
No archer wound thee from the foemen's towers; 
What tho with envious gibes men mock and rail, 
He best may laugh who surely shall prevail. 
LonDdoN, ENGLAND. 
+> 


OUR LADY OF MERCY. 
TO M. D. L. 
BY MARGARET CROSBY, 











O TENDER, sorrow-laden soul! in thee 
The weary and the suffering find relief; 
Like Mary, Queen of Heaven and Queen of grief, 
Thine own deep anguish bearing patiently; 
All human woes thou gatherest tenderly, 
Binding them with thy prayers as in a sheaf. 
1.. . @Jaspedto thy-heart, thou bath’st each thorny leaf 


Of pain, with gracious dews of sympathy. 
Thy hate of sin is with forgiveness fraught, 
Thy faith’s white radiance shineth like the day; 
With failing strength thou tread’st, thy weary way, 
And yet strong men cling to thee for support 
And faint without thy aid. "And what thou art 
To women, only knows a woman’s heart! 
New YORK CIty. 
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A SCHEME FOR THE COLUMBUS CELEBRA- 
TION. 





BY THE REV. THOMAS J. POTWIN. 





LET Congress authorize the President to invite the 
governments of the civilized world to send representa- 
tives of all their nationalities to join us in a historical 
commemoration of the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. Let him be empowered to appoint commissioners 
whose duty it shall be to arrange for such a commemo- 
ration, including a Universal Exposition of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Civilization of the Western Hemisphere. 
It should be a part of the duty of this Commission to se- 
cure the erection of an auditorium to be known as Co- 
jumbus Hall, and to be decorated with a statue of Colum- 
bus and such paintings as may serve to illustrate the 
personnel and the times of the great discoverer and his 
compeers. It should be of sufficient magnitude to con- 
tain the largest augiience which can be reached by the 
human voice. Such an auditorium, if in Washington, 
might be made a more dignified place for the inaugura- 
tion of Presidents in bad weather than even the East 
porch and an umbrella. 

Let the Commission place itself in communication 
with scholars and investigators in all parts of the world 
for the purpose of initiating original investigations rel- 
ative to the person and times of Columbus, and the re- 
sults in political and religious freedom. in the social ad- 
vancement and material progress of mankind which 
have flowed from the occupancy of this continent by the 
European races. - 

Then in Columbus Hall let commemorative exercises 
be held somewhat as follows: 


ADDRESSES. 
a. Of welcome and congratulation. 
b. Historical—of the times of the discovery. 
c. Biographical—of the characteristics and achievements 
of Columbus. 
d. Political—of the results in civil government of the 
discovery. 
e. Ecclesiastical—of the results in freedom of conscience 
and worship of the discovery. 
f. Industrial (to be delivered at the opening of the Ex- 
position)—of the advance in human industry secured in the 
New Worl1. 
Il. 
ESSAYS. 
Monographs by specialists, to be read wholly or in part, 
and left with the Commission for publication. 
a, Contributions from original sources to the history of 
the period or persons of the discovery. 
b. Discussions of the prehistoric races of America and 
their possible connection with the Old World. 
c. Contributions to the history of the native races of 
America at the time of and since the discovery. 
d. Discussions from the ethnological point of view of the 
results of bringing the African race to this continent. 


IT. 
MUSICAL. 
A grand musical festival, for which shall be sought the 
leading talent of the world. 
FY. 
DRAMATIC. 
Let the Commission offer prizes for dramatic representa- 
tions of the times of the fifteenth century, the copyright to 
belong to the Government for one year, and accepted plays 
to be put upon the stage wherever the commemoration is 
held. 
V. 
SOCIAL. 


mony with the general objects of the commemoration. 
VI. 


Let the Legations of the various Governments represented 
at Washington be invited to institute social fétes in har- 


manent form the literature to which the occasion has given 
rise, and distribute it to the principal libraries of the coun- 
try. 

These exercises should be extended over three or four 
weeks, and if held in Washington should, of course, be 
during the session of Congress. 

HARTFORD, CONN. . 

as 


CONCERNING HIGH-WATER MARKS. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 








In Eckermann’s conversations with Goethe, the poet 
is described as once showing his admirer a letter from 
Zelter which was obviously written in a fortunate hour. 
Pen, paper, hand-writing, were all favorable; so that for 
once, Goethe said there was a true and complete expres- 
sion of the man, and perhaps one never again to be ob- 
tained in like perfection. The student of literature is 
constantly impressed with the existence of these single 
autographs, these highwater-marks, as it were, of indi- 
vidtal genius. 
“Tt is in the perfection and precision of the in- 
stantaneous line,” wrote Ruskin in his earlier days, 
‘that the claim of immortality is made.” Dr. Holmes 
somewhere counsels a young author to be wary of the 
fate that submerges so many famous works, and advises 
him to risk his all upona small volume of poems, 
among which there may be one, conceived in some happy 
hour, that shall live. After the few great reputations 
there is perhaps no better anchorage in the vast sea of 
fame thana single sonnet like that of Blanco White. 
Since, at the best, one’s reputation is to be determined 
by one’s highwater-mark, why not be content with that 
alone? If all but the one best work must surely be for- 
gotten, why should the rest be called into existence? 
Letit perish with prize poems and Commencement ora- 
tions, if one can only determine in advance which is the 
single and felicitous offspring possessing that precise 
quality which the physicians name ‘‘viability’—the ca- 
‘pacity to keep itself alive. 
Happily, this is not so difficult as one might suppose. 
It often takes a great while to determine the compara- 
tive merit of authors—indeed, the newspapers are just 
now saying that the late Mr. Tupper had a larger income 
from the sales of his works than Browning, Tennyson and 
Lowell jointly received ;—but it does not take so long to 
determine which amecng an author's works are the best: 
and it is probable that the ‘‘ Descent of Neptune” in the 
lliad, and the ‘‘ Vision of Helen” in the Agamemnon of 
A®schylus, and Sappho’s famous ode, and the ‘‘ Birds” of 
Aristophanes, and the ‘‘ Hylas” of Theocritus, and the 
‘“*Sparrow” of Catullus, and the ‘‘ De Arte Poetica” of 
Horace, were early recognized as being the same distinct 
masterpieces that we now find them. It is the tradition 
that an empress wept when Virgil recited his ‘‘ Tu Marcel- 
lus eris”; and it still remains the one passage in the Aineid 
that calls tears to theeye. After all, contemporary criti- 
cism is less trivial than we think. ‘‘ Philosophers,” says 
Novalis, ‘‘ are the eternal Nile-gauges of a tide that has 
passed away, and the only question we ask of them is: 
‘How high water?’” But contemporary criticism is 
also a Nile-gauge, and it records high-water marks with 

a curious approach to accuracy. 

There was never a time, for instarce, when Holmes’s 

early poem, ‘‘The Last Leaf,” was not recognized as 

probably his best, up to the time when ‘‘The Chambered 
Nautilus” superseded it, and took its place unequivo- 
cally as his high-water mark. At every authors’ read- 
ing it isthe crowning desire that Holmes should read the 
latter of these two poems, tho he is still permitted to 
read the former. From the moment when Lowell read 
his ‘‘ Commemoration Ode” at Cambridge, that great 
poem took for him the same position; while out of any 
hundred critics ninety-nine would place the ‘‘ Day in 
June” as the best of bis shorter passages, and the ‘‘Rig- 
low Papers,” of course, stand collectively for his humor. 
Emerson’s ‘‘ The Problem ”—containing the only verses 
by a living author hung up for contemplation in West- 
minster Abbey—still stands as the high-water mark of 
his genius, altho possibly, so great is the advantage pos- 
sessed by a shorter poem, it may be superseded at 
last by his ‘‘ Daughters of Time.” No one doubts that 
Bayard Taylor will go down to fame, if at all, by his 
brief ‘‘ Legend of Balaklava,” and Julia Ward Howe by 








Then let the Commission be authorized to publish in per- 


her ‘‘ Battle» Hymn of the Republic.” It is, perhaps, 
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Whittier that it is less easy to select his high-water 
mark; but perhaps ‘‘ My Playmate” comes as near to it | 
as anything. 3‘ Waterfowl” is easily selected, 
and so is Longfellow’s *‘ Wreck of the ‘ Hesperus,’” as 
conveying more sense of shaping imagination than 
any other, while * Evangeline ” would, of course, com- 
mand the majority of votes among his longer poems. In 
some cases, as in Whitman’s “‘ My Captain,” the high- 
water mark may have been attained precisely at the 
moment when the poet departed from his theory and 
confined himself most nearly to the laws he was wont 
to spurn—in this case, by coming nearest to a regular- 
ity of rhythm. 

The praise generally bestowed on the admivable selec- 
tions in the ‘‘ Library of American Literature,” by Mr. 
Stedman and Miss Hutchinson, is a proof that there is 
a certain consensus of opinion on thissubject. Had they 
left out Austin’s ‘‘ Peter Rugg” or Hale’s ‘‘ A Man With- 
out a Country,” there would have been a general feeling 
of discontent. It will be curious to see if when these 
editors are forced by public opinion to put in something 
of their own, they insert what others would regard as 
their high-water mark. I should predict that it would 
be so; and that it would be, in Stedman's case, the stanzas 
beginning 

“Thou art mine; thou hast given thy word,” 
and closing with that unsurpassed poetic symbol of hope- 
less remoteness 
* As the pearl in the depths of the sea 
From the portionless king who would wear it.” 

In the case of Miss Hutchinson, her exquisite little 
poem of ‘* [The Moth-Song” will be equally unmistakable. 
When Harriet Prescott Spofford’s first youthful story, 
‘*Sir Rohan’s Ghost,” originally appeared, Lowell se- 
lected from it with strong admiration, in the Atlantic 
Monthly. the song, ‘‘ In a Summer Evening”; and it 
still remains the most unequivocal product of her rare 
but unequal genius. The late Helen Jackson placed the 
poem called ‘‘ Spinning” at the head of her volume of 
‘* Verses,” not because it was that which touched the 
greatest depths, but because it seemed to be nniversally 
accepted as her fullest, most mature and most thought- 
ful product. Her friend, Miss Woolsey (Susan Coolidge) 
has written one sonnet—that beginning, ‘‘ Love me for 
what I am,” which is so unequivocally above every 
other poem of hers I have ever seen, that it almost seems 
as if it might have been written by another person, Al- 
drich’s noble Fredericksburg sonnet, in a somewhat sim- 
ilar way, stands out by itself; it seems.to differ in kind 
rather than degree from the “ airy rhyme” of which he 
is wont to be the ‘‘ enamored architect”; its texture is so 
firm, its cadence so grand, that [am more and more in- 
clined to rank it as being, next to Lowell’s Ode, the most 
remarkable poem called out by the War. It is such writ- 
ing as Keats pronounced to be ‘‘ next to fine doing, the 
top thing in the universe”; and we must not forget that 
Wolfe, before Quebec, pronounced fine writing to be thé 
greater thing of the two. 

The crowning instances of high-water marks are in 
those poems which, like Blanco White’s sonnet, alone 
bear the writer’s name down to posterity. How com- 
pletely the truculent Poe fancied that he had extin- 
guished for all time the poetry of my gifted and way- 
ward kinsman, Ellery Channing; and y. t it is not at all 
certain that the one closing line of his Channing’s “A 
Poet’s Hope,” 

* If my bark sinks, "tis to another sea,” 
may not secure the immortality it predicts, and per- 
haps outlive everything of Poe’s. Wasson’s fine poem, 
** Bugle Notes,” beginning 
* Sweet-voicéd Hope, thy fine discourse 
Foretold not half Life’s good to me,” 
v1! . unless I greatly mistake, as lasting as the seven- 
{.enth-century poems among which it naturally ranks. 
‘the mere title, ‘‘Some Lover’s Clear Day,” of Weiss’s 
poem will endure, perhaps, after the verses themselves 
and all else connected with that unique and wayward 
personality are forgotten. It is many years since I my- 
self wrote of “that rare and unappreciated thinker, 
Brownlee Brown”; and he is less known now than he 
was then; yet his poem on Immortality, preserved by 
Stedman and Hutchinson, is so magnificent that it 
cheapens most of its contemporary Jiterature, and seems 
alone worth a life otherwise obscure. It is founded on 
Xenophon’s well-known story of the soldiers of Cyrus’s 
expedition. ‘‘ As soon as the men who were in the van- 
guard had climbed the hill and beheld the sea, they gave 
a great shout erying ‘ Thalatia! Thalatta !*” 


‘““THE CRY OF THE TEN THOUSAND. 

“I stand upon the summit of my life: 
Behind, the camp, the court, the field, the grove. 
‘The battle and the burden; vast, afar, 
Beyond these weary ways, Behold, the Sea! 
The sea o’erswept by clouds and winds and wings, 
By thoughts and wishes manifold, whose breath 
Is freshness, and whose mighty pulse is peace. 
Palter no question of the horizon dim,— 
Cut loose the bark ; such voyag:; itself is rest, 
Majestic motion, unimpeded scope, 
A widening heaven, acurrent without care, 
Eternity !—aeliverance, promise, course! 
Time-tired souls salute thee from the shore.” 


Who knews but that, when all else of American lit- 
erature has vanished into forgetfulness, some single lit- 
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water-mark, not merely of a single poet, but of a nation 
anda civilization ? 
| CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A MAN WITHOUT A PARTY. 


BY H, L. WAYLAND, D.D., 
Eprror OF **)'HE NATIONAL Baptist.” 


THE President of Harvard College recently said : 

“I think that a conscientious citizen should choose 
between the two great parties of the country, and should 
habitually act with that one which best promotes the prin- 
ciples which he holds. The position of a man who hangs 
between the two and votes now with one party and now 
with the other seems to me very unsatisfactory, unless it 
is avowedly temporary and provisional.” 

Certainly a man without a party occupies an uncom- 
fortable position. If you belong tothe A party, you will, 
of course, be opposed by the B party; but it will be ina sort 
of official, perfunctory way, without bitterness and with- 
out much spirit. The sting will have no barb and-no 
venom: the B’s will take your opposition as a matter of 
course, and will not lay it much to heart. The h’s 
will exalt you to the zenith. You will be endowed 
with every virtue, gifted with a breadth, a wisdom, a 
foresight, rarely vouchsafed to man; and as for your 
character, it will be darkly intimated that an enormous 
vacuum will be left in the moral universe when you 
cease from among us. 

It makes no odds if the party which owns you is very 
small, It will, no doubt, be large enough to have an 
organ; and the organ will beslobber you with praise to 
your heart's content. In fact, the smaller the party the 
better; for there will be fewer among whom the organ 
will be compelled to divide its eulogy. 

But if you do not belong to any party,you are nowhere. 
You get kicks and cuffs from every quarter, and half- 
pence from none. You will be something in the position 
in which Chase and Sumner were when they stood by 
themselves in the United States Senate, in 1852-3, all the 
remaining Senators heing either Whigs or Democrats. 
They were snubbed and spit upon; they were refused a 
place on every committee on the ground that *‘ they did 
not belong to any healthy political organization.” 

You wish to take your part as a citizen in suggesting 
suitable men for office. You present yourself at the Re- 
publican caucus. They look at you and say: “ Did you 








vote our ticket at the last election?’ You feebly smile, 
and reply: ‘* Yes—well—that is—I voted for a portion of 
the ticket.” ** H-m, I do not observe that we have any 


vacancy here. Good-evening.” 

Thus rebuffed, you present yourself at the Democratic 
primary. ‘.Ah! Good-evening—good-evening. Glad to 
see you. You are going to vote our ticket, are you?? 

‘* Why—yes—that is—if you put up such men asI can 
conscientiously vote for.” ‘‘‘ If! We are not taking 
any ‘ ifs’ im ours this evening, thank you. Good-by.” 

** But surely,” you say to yourself, “I shall find a place 
in the Third Party.” They greet you cordially. ‘Oh, 
glad to see you—glad to se you! All the good men are 
coming to us. And so you are going to vote our ticket?’ 
‘*] certainly hope I shall be able to. LIintend to vote 
for the ticket that I think will best advancetemperance, 
total abstinence, and the suppression of the Saloon.” 
‘““What! Then you do not pledge yourself to vote for 
the ticket that we are going to nominate?” ‘“‘ Why, I can 
hardly do that in advance. I should not like to throw 
away my vote, if [saw an opportunity where by using 
it I could, perhaps, shut up half the saloons.” “Oh! 
you are not the man that we want at all. We are will- 
ing to have you vote for us, but your help is not needed 
in nominating the candidates.” And so you are out in 
the cold. 

I find myself occupying precisely this position. I am 
a man without a party, a position as unexpected as it is 
unwelcome. Thirty years ago I no more expected to 
have my doubts about the Republican Party than I did 
about the Christian religion. It was the party of my 
hopes and my prayers, and the hopes and the prayers of 
the great body of good men and Christians throughout 
the Northern States. Of the 3,000 New England minis- 
ters, whose protest against the Nebraska Bill was treated 
with such infamous contempt by the Southern Senators, 
and by Douglas and his friends of the North, and that 
was so feebly and humiliatingly apologized for by Mr. 
Everett, I do not believe that a single one failed to vote 
for the Republican Party and to pray for it in public and 
in private. 

The reasons were simple. On what was then the vital 
question before the country, whether liberty or slavery 
should be dominant in ‘America, the Republican Party 
was pronounced, unmistakable and unanimous; and its 
declarations were marked by judgment and sense Its 
leaders were men of the highest patriotism and human- 
ity. All along through its early history there was no 
office nor money in being a Republican. The post- 
offices, the custom-houses, the navy yards. the contracts, 
were all with the dominant party. The Republican 
Party was as pure in its principles, its professions, its 
practices, its composition, as has ever happened to any 
large body of men, save only the Christian Church. 
Nearly every inte'ligent Christian throughout the North, 





certainly in New England, was a Republican. 
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long continued. When the Republicans came into 
‘power and had offices and contracts to give out, the in- 
evitable results followed. Men are but men (sad, but 
alas, indisputable truth!). But still it continued for 
many years the party of the great body of intelligent 
and patriotic citizens. It was the only party that showed 
itself capable of prosecuting the war, of quelling the re- 
bellion, of maintaining the Union, of upholding the na- 
tional honor, of protecting the public credit, of emanci- 
pating and enfranchising the slaves. 

And [ still believe that in the Northern States the great 
body of the best and most intelligent men are attached 
to the Republican Party, altho with a great proportion 
this attachment has become somewhat traditional, is 
without enthusiasm, is sustained by a constant effort 
which differs by the diameter of the globe from the joy- 
ful, spontaneous, enthusiastic loyalty of an earlier day. 

What makes the difference? The Republican Party of 
thirty years ago met the issue of the day squarely. That 
issue has passed away. The colored man is emancipated, 
is enfranchised. It is not clear that the National @ov- 
ernment can do anything more for him. Slavery, the 
old-time enemy of civilization, is succeeded by the Spoils 
System and the Saloon. The Spoils System is infamous 
and demoralizing. Its dominance infuses selfishness and 
eorruption through every fiber of our politics. Tt de- 
bauches those who give offices, those who hold offices, 
and the much larger class who want offices. 

The Saloon I believe to be every whit as dangerous, as 
remorseless, as blood-stained, as was slavery. No words 
of mine can express my sense of its infamy. 

Now on these two issues, the Spoils System and the Sa- 
loon, is there a human being outside of an idiot asylum 
who can affirm that the Republican Party is as pro- 
nounced as it was in reference to slavery? There was 
not asingle Republican throughout the United States 
who was not opposed to slavery. Can we say the same 
as to the Spoils System and the Saloon? 

If it is said that the Republican Party is not so hope- 
lessly abandoned in both these particulars as its oppo- 
nent,this is quite possible. But no one can expect to kindle 
a great deal of enthusiasm for a party on the ground 
that it is not so bad as another party! 

A very intelligent Republican from Newark, N. J., said 
to me recently: ‘‘ The Democratic Party has the saloons; 
the Republican Party has the beer gardens.” Undoubt- 
edly, beer is not so bad as whisky; but you cannot expect 
people to shout themselves hoarse over the margin be- 
tween them. Any local organ zation which thirty years 
ago had declared in favor of slavery would, in that very 
act, have shut itself out from the Republican Party; but 
the convention of Republican clubs in Maryland, which 
declared for the Spoils System, and expressly denounced 
Civil Scrvice Reform, did not in the least lose or peril 
party fellowship. 

In a former day I was proud to be a private soldier in 
the army which was led by Lincoln and Sumner and 
Chase and Wilson and Wade and Hamlin; but to-day I 
am asked to vote so that the offices may be in the hands 
of Quay, Platt, Mahone and Clarkson. 

As to the Democratic Party, it seems not necessary to 
enlarge. lt has never been, it has never professed to 
be, an Anti-Spoils System, or an Anti-Saloon party. Its 
leaders have accepted Mr. Cleveland because they could 
not help themselves; his imperfect efforts toward civil 
service reform (in which, I have no doubt, he was en- 
tirely sincere}, have been denounced by leading organs 
of the party. And just in proportion as he desired to 
secure a renomination, in that proportion he was obliged 
to capitulate and give up his reform notions. In the 
Empire State, the unquestioned leader of the party is a 
man whose name stands as the equivalent of everything 
that is bad in po]tiics. The other day he was received 
with acclaim and applause in the Empire State of the 
South, the Gibraltar of Democracy. 

To say nothing of its record during the War, where 
does the party stand to-day in reference to the rights of 
the colored people at the South? Whena Negrois hung 
because of his misguided activity in politics, does any one 
doubt that the gentleman who adjusts the rope is Chair- 
man of the Democratic County Committee? When a 
Negro is shot for the crime of owning his house, does 
any one doubt that the wad of the shot-gun is a scrap 
from the local Democratic newspaper ? . 

As to the Third Party, I have no doubt that it is made 
up largely of truly good, pious men—men of irreproach- 
able life and of humane purpose; but I find it utterly 
impossible to act with it. The tone of its leaders and of 
its organs is proscriptive, abusive, unjust and unchris- 
tian. Men who have been temperance leaders all their 
lives, whose total abstinence has been a part of their 
r-ligion, find themselves denounced, not because they 
are opposed to Prohibition, but because, pending the 
triumph of Prohibition, they favor practical measures 
for abridging the power of the Saloon. The party has 
put up its own candidates when perfectly unexceptiona- 
ble men were in the field, and has thus insured the tri- 
umph of the Saloon more surely than if it had directly 
nomainated the Saloon candidates. 

Its leaders denounce local option by which a county 
can suppress the Saloou; they denounce restrictive 
measures. They profess that to shut up two-thirds of 
the saloons is no advantage; that to protect the homes in 
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one county or in ten is nothing. The recent Convention 
of the Third Party in Pennsylvania declared, of course, 
for Constitutional Prohibition, which was all right; but, 
under the Constitution, the Prohibitory Amendment 
cannot be sukmitted again for five years, when the 
friends of total abstinence asked, ‘‘What in the mean 
time ?” the Third Party answered them not a word. 

They seem to go on the principle that the cause of Pro- 
hibition is to be advanced by alienating and repelling 
those who would gladly unite with them in taking meas- 
ures against the Saloon. Their unwritten maxim seems 
to be, Better ten enemies than one friend, I cannot see 
in them the material for a great party. 

And so I find myself a man without a party. I ac- 
knowledge the uncomfortableness of the position. An 
American citizen likes to vote and to vote with some 
enthusiasm; he likes to have a hand in governing the 
country. But what am I to do save to wait and hope 
until in the providence of God there shall be raised up a 
party which shall stand to the vital questions of our 
time as did the early Republican Party to the vital ques- 
tion of its day. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 
Il. 








BY ANDREW LANG, 





SAINT AUGUSTINE, like Sir Walter Scott at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, was ‘“‘ The Greek Dunce.” Both 
of these great men, to their sorrow and loss, absolutely 
and totally declined to learn Greek. ‘‘ But what the 
reason was why I hated the Greeke language, while I was 
taught it, being a child, Ido not yet understand.” The 
Saint was far from being alone in that distaste, and he 
who writes loathed Greek like poison, till he came to 
Homer. Latin the Saint loved, except ‘‘ when reading, 
writing, and casting of accounts was taught in Latin, 
which I held not for less paynefull or penal than the 
very Greeke. I wept for Dido’s deatb, who made herselfe 
away with the sword,” he declares, ‘‘ and even so, the 
saying that two and two makes foure was an ungrateful 
song in mine ears; whereas the wooden horse full of 
armed men, the burning of Troy, and the very Ghost of 
Creusa, was a most delightful spectacle of vanity.” 

In short, the Saint was a regular boy—a high-spirited, 
clever, sportive and willful creature. He was as fond 
as most boys of the mythical tales, ‘‘ and for that I was 
accounted to be a towardly boy.” Meanwhile he does 
not record that Monica disliked his learning the foolish 
dear old heathen fables—‘*‘ that flood of hell !” 

Boyhood gave place to youth, and, allowing for th« 
*anity of self-accusation, there can be little doubt that 
the youth of St. Augustine was une jeunesse orageuse. 
‘* And what was that wherein I took delight but to love 
and to be beloved.” There was ever much sentiment 
and affection in his amours, but his soul ‘‘ could not dis- 
tinguish the beauty of chast love from the muddy dark- 
ness of lust. Streams of them did confusedly boy] in 
me”’--in bis African veins. ‘‘ With a restless kind of 
weariness’ he pursued that Other Self of the Platonic 
dream, neglecting the love of God: 


“Oh, how late art thou come, O my Joy!” 
The course of his education—for the Bar, as we should 
say—carried him from home to Carthage, where he rap- 
idly forgot the pure counsels of his mother, ‘as old 
wife’s consailes.” ‘‘ And we delighted in doing ill, not 
only for the pleasure of the fact, but even for the affec- 
tion of prayse.” Even Monica, it seems, justified the 
saying: 
* Every woman is at heart a Rake.”’ 

Marriage would have been his making, Saint Augustine 
says; ‘‘ but she desired not even that so very much, lest 
the cloggs of a wife might have hindered her hopes of 
me. . . . Inthe mean time the reins were loosed to 
me beyond reason.” Yet the sin which he regrets most 
bitterly was nothing more dreadful than the robbery of 
an orchard! Pears he had plenty,none the less he went, 
with a band of roisterers, and pillaged another man’s 
pear tree. ‘‘I loved the sin, not that which I obtained 
by the same, but I loved the sin itself.” There lay the 
sting of it! They were not even unusually excellent 
pears. ‘‘A Peare tree ther was, neere our vineyard, 
heavy loaden with fruite, which tempted not greatly 
either the sight or tast. To the shaking and robbing 
thereof, certaine most wicked youthes (whereof I was 
one) went late at night. We carried away huge burthens 
of fruit from thence, not for our owne eating, but to be 
cast before the hoggs.” 

Oh, moonlit night of Africa, and orchard by these 
wild sea-banks where once Dido stood; oh, laughter of 
boys among the shaken leaves, and sound of falling 
fruit; how do you live alone out of so many nights that 
no man remembers? For Carthage is destroyed indeed, 
and forsaken of the sea, yet that one hour of summer is 
to be unforgotten while man has memory of the story of 
his past. 

Nothing of this, to be sure, is in the mind of the Saint; 
but a long remorse for this great sin, which he earnestly 
analyzes, Nor is he so penitent but that he is clear- 
sighted, and finds the spring of his misdoing in the 
Sense of Humour! “ It was a delight and lau zh ter which 





tickled us, even at the very hart, to find that we were 
upon the point of deceaving them who feared no such 
thing from us, and who, if they had knowne it,would 
earnestly have procured the contrary.” 

Saint Augustine admits that he lived with a fast set, 
as people say now—‘‘ the Depravers” or ‘‘ Destroyers”; 
tho he loved them little, ‘‘whose actions I ever did 
abhor, that is, their Destruction of others, amongst whom 
T yet lived with a kind of shameless bashfulness.” In 
short, the ‘‘ Hell-Fire Club” of that day numbered a re- 
luctant Saint among its members! It was no Christian 
Gospel, but the ‘‘Hortensius’”’ of Cicero which won him 
from this perilous society. ‘It altered my affection, 
made me address my prayers to thee, O Lord, and 
gave me other desires and purposes than I had be- 
fore. All vain hopes did instantly grow base in myné 
eyes, and I did, with an incredible heat of hart, aspire 
towards the Tamortality of Wisdom.” Thus it was! 
really ‘‘ Saint ‘fully,’ and not the mystic call of Tolle 
Lege! that ‘‘converted” Augustine, diverting the cur- 
rent.of his life into the channel of righteousness. ‘‘ How 
was I kindled then, oh my God, with a desire to fly from 
earthly things towards Thee.” 

There now remained only the choice of aroad. Saint 
Augustine dates his own conversion from the day of 
his turning to the straight Christian orthodoxy. Even 
the Platonic writings, had he known Greek, would not 
have satisfied his desire. ‘‘ For where was that Charity 
that buildeth upon the foundation of Humility, which is 
Christ Jesus. These pages” (of the Platonists) 
‘“‘carried not in them this countenance of piety—-the 
tears of confession, and thut sacrifice of Thine which is 
an afflicted spirit, a contrite and humbled heart, the sal- 
vation of Thy people, the Spouse, the City, the pledge of 
Thy Holy Spirit, the Cup of our Redemption. No man 
doth there thus express himself. Shall not my soul be 
subject to God, for of him is my salvation? For he is 
my God, and my salvation, my protectour; I shall never 
be moved. No man doth there once call and say to him: 
* “ome unto me all you that labour.’ ” 

‘rhe heathen doctors had not the grace which Saint 
Augustine instinctively knew he lacked—the grace of 
humility, nor the comfort that is not from within but 
from without. To these he aspired; let us follow him 
on the path by which he came within their influence: 
but let us not forget that the guide on the way to the 
City was kind, clever, wordy, vain old Marcus Tullius 
Cicero. It is to the City that all our faces should be set, 
if we knew what belongs to our peace; thither we cast 
fond, hopeless, backward glances, even if we be of those 
whom Tertullian calls ‘‘Saint Satan's Penitents.’ Here, 
in Augustine, we meeta man who found the path—one 
of the few who have found it, of the few who have won 
that Love which is our only rest. It may be worth while 
to follow him to the journey’s end. 

The treatise of Cicero then inflamed Augustine ‘to 
the loving and seeking and finding and holding and in- 
separably embracing of wisdom itself, wheresoever it 
was.” Yet, when he looked for wisdom in the Christian 
Scriptures, all the literary man, the rhetorician in him, 
was repelled by the simplicity of the style. Without 
going further than Mr. Pater’s book, ‘‘ Marius, the 
Epicurean,” and his account of Apuleius, an English 
reader may learn what kind of style a learned African 
of that date found not too simple. But Cicero, rather 
than Apuleius, was Augustine’s ideal; that verbose and 
sonorous eloquence captivated him, as it did the early 
scholars when learning revived. Aagustine had dallied 
a little with the sect of the Manichees, which appears to 
have grieved his mother more than the license of his 
life; but she was comforted by a vision, when she found 
herself in a wood, and met ‘‘a glorious young man,” 
who informed her that *‘ where she was there should her 
son be also.” Curious it is to think that this very sem- 
blance of a glorious young man haunts the magical 
dreams of heathen Red Indians advising them where 
they shall find game, and was beheld in such eestasies 
by John Tanner, a white man who lived with the In 
dians, and adopted their religion. The Greeks would 
have called this appearance Hermes—even in this guise 
Odysseus met him 1n the oak wood of Circe’s isle. But 
Augustine was not yet in his mother’s faith; he still 
taught and studied rhetoric, contending for its prizes, 
but declining to be aided by a certain wizard of his ac- 
quaintance. |! e had entered as a competitor for a 
‘*Tragicall poeme,” but was too sportsmanlike to seek 
victory by art necromantic. Yet he followed after 
astrologers, because they used no sacrifices, and did not 
pretend to consult spirits. Even the derision of his dear 
friend Nebridius could not then move him from those 
absurd speculations. His friend died, and ‘‘ his whole 
heart was darkened’”’; ‘‘ mine eyes would be looking for 
him in all places, but they found him not, and I hated 
all things because they told me no news of him.” He 
fell into an extreme weariness of life, and no less fear of 
death. He lived but by halves; having lost dimidium 
animae sacrae, and yet dreaded death, ‘lest he might 
chance to have wholy dyed whome I extremely loved. 
So he returned to Carthage for change, and sought pleas- 
ure in other friendships; but ‘ Blessed is the man that 
loves Thee, and his friend in Thee, and his enemy for 
Thee.’ For he only never loseth a dear friend to whom 
all men are dear, for His sake, who is never lost.” 

Here, on the margin of fhe old book, beside these 





thoughts, so beautiful if so helpless, like all words to 
console, some reader long dead has written: 

‘* Pray for your poor servant, J. M.” 

And again, 

** Pray for your poor friend.” 

Doubtless, some Catholic reader, himself bereaved, is 
imploring the prayers of a dear friend dead; and surely 
we need these petitions more than they need ours, who 
have left this world of temptation, and are at peace. 

After this loss Saint Augustine went to Rome, his am- 
bition urging him, perhaps, but more his disgust with 
the violent and riotous life of students in Carthage. To 
leave his mother was difticult; but ‘I lyed to my 
mother, yea, such a mother, and so escaped from her.” 
And now he had a dangerous sickness, and afterward 
betook himself to converse with the orthodox, for ex- 
ample at Milan with Saint Ambrose. Jn Milan his 
mother would willingly have continued in the African 
ritual—a Pagan survival—carrying wine and food to the 
graves of the dead; but this Saint Ambrose forbade, and 
she obeyed him; ‘for him she did extremely affect for 
the regard of my spirituall good.” From Milan his 
friend Alipius preceded him to Rome, and there ‘*‘ was 
damnably delighted” with the gladiatorial combats, be- 
ing ‘“‘ made drunk with a delight in blood.” Augustine 
followed him to Rome, and there lost the girl of his 
heart, ‘‘ so that my heart was wounded, as that the very 
blood did follow.” The lady had made a vow of eternal 
chastity, ‘‘ having left me with ason by her.” But he 
fell to a new love as the old one was departed, and yet 
the ancient wound pained him yet “after a more des- 
perate and dogged manner.” 

Haeret lateri lethalis arundo. 

By these passions his conversion was delayed, the car- 
nal and spiritual wills fighting against each other within 
him. For Saint Augustine, if we may say so, resembled 
Mr. Harry Fokes in this, that he ‘“ had his whack” be- 
fore he put away worldly things. ‘‘Give me chastity 
and continency, oh Lord,” he would pray, ‘‘ but do not 
give it yet”; and perhaps this is the frankest of the con- 
fessions of Saint Augustine: In the midst of this war of 
the spirit and the flesh: 

‘** Behold I heard a voyce, as if it had been of some 
boy or girl from some house not farre off, uttering and 
often repeating these words in a kind of singing voice, 

. “** Tolle, lege, tolle, lege, 

Take up and read, take up and read.’” 
So he took up a Testament, and, opening it at random, 
after the manner of his Virgilian lots, read: 

‘* Not in surfeiting and wantonness, not in carnality 
and uncleanness,” with what follows. ‘ Neither would 
I read any further, neither was there any cause why I 
should.” Saint Augustine does not, perbaps, mean us to 
understand (as his translator does), that he was * mirac- 
ulously called.” He knew what was right perfectly weil 
before; the text only clinched a resolve which he has 
found it very hard to make. Perhaps there was a trifle 
of superstition in the matter. We never know how su- 
perstitious we are. At all events, henceforth ‘‘I neither 
desired a wife, nor had I any ambitious care of any 
worldly thing.” He told his mother, and Monica re- 
joiced, believing that ncw her prayers were answered. 

Such is the story of the conversion of Saint Augustine. 
It was the maturing of an old purpose, and long de- 
ferred. Much stranger stories are told of Bunyan and 
Colonel Gardiner. He gave up rhetoric; another man was 
engaged ‘‘to sell words” to the students of Milan. Being 
now converted, the Saint becomes less interesting, ex- 
cept for his account of his mother’s death, and of that 
ecstatic converse they held ‘‘she and I alone, leaning 
against a window, which had a prospect upon the gar- 
den of our lodging at Ostia.” They 

* Came on that which is, and heard 
The vast pulsations of the world.” 
‘“‘And whilest we thus spake, and panted toward the 
divine, we grew able to take’a little taste thereof, with 
the whole strife of our hearts, and we sighed profoundly, 
and left there, contined, the very top and flower of our 
souls and spirits; and we returned to the noyse of lan- 
guage again, where words are begun and ended.” 

Then Monica fell sick to death, and tho she had ever 
wished to lie beside her husband in Africa, she said: 
‘* Lay this Body where you will. Let not any care of it 
disquiet you; only this I entreat, that you will remem- 
ber me at the altar of the Lord, wheresoever you be.” 
‘* But upon the ninth day of her sickness, in the six-and- 
fiftieth-year of her age, and the three-and-thirtieth of 
mine, that religious and pious soul was discharged from 
the prison of her body.” 

The grief of Augustine was not less keen, it seems, 
than it had been at the death of hisfriend. But he could 
remember how “she related with great dearness of af- 
fection, how she never heard any harsh or unkind word 
to be darted out of my mouth against her.” And to this 
consolation was added who knows what of confidence 
and tenderness of certain hope, or a kind of deadness, 
perhaps, that may lighten the pain of a heart very often 
tried and inured to every pain. For it is certain that 
‘‘ this green wound” was green and grievous for a briefer 
time than the agony of his earlier sorrows. He himself 
so earnest in analyzing his own emotions, is perplexed 
by the short date of his tears, and his sharpest grief: 
‘Let him read it who will, and interpret it as it pleaseth 
him,” 
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So, with the death of Moriica, we may lédve Saint 
Augustine. The most humian of books, the “ Confes- 
sions,” now strays into theology. Of all books that 
which it most oddly resembles, to my fancy at least, is 
the ‘‘ Poems of Catullus.” The passion and the tender 
heart they have in common, and in common the war of 
flesh and spirit; the shameful inappeasable love of Lesbia, 
or of the worldly life; so delightful and dear to the poet 
and to the saint, so despised in other moods, conquered 
and victorious again, among the battles of the war in 
our members. The very words in which the Veronese 
and the Bishop of Hippo described the pleasure and gay- 
ety of an early friendship are almost the same, and we 
feel that, if born four hundred years later, thelover of 


Lesbia, the singer of Sirmis might actually have found- 


peace in religion, and exchanged the earthly for the 
heavenly love. 


Lowpon, ENGLAND. 
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A FEW DAYS WITH DR. VON DOLLINGER. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, D.D., LL.D., 
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On the afternoon of the day on which Dr. von Déllin- 
ger had made in the Music Hall of the University his 
masterly speech on the connection of the controversy 
which for centuries had separated the East from the 
West with the revolutionary movement of the day ema- 
nating from the Vatican, the proceedings were prefaced 
by the reading of two important communications, one 
from the Lord Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Harold 
Browne, and the other from no less a personage than the 
late Premier of England, Mr. Gladstone. Theimpression 
made by these letters was marked. That from Mr. 
Gladstone, addressed as was natural in a correspondence 
between two life-long friends, to his ‘‘dear Déllinger,” 
was a paper of decided ability both as to its grasp of the 
questions before the Conference and its felicity in treat- 
ing the abstruse theological points at issue. Leaving 
these weighty communications to the grave considera- 


tion of the assembly, the President alluded to the ques-’ 


tion as to the validity of Anglican Orders which had 
been referred to at the Conference the preceding year. 
He proposed in view of the presence of Oriental theologi- 
ans in greater numbers than at any Western assembly 
for centuries to set forth in detail for their information, 
as they could not be expected to have had either the 
opportunity or the necessary historical data at the East 
for reaching a conclusion on the matter, the grounds 
leading the Old Catholics to the full acknowledgment of 
the Anglican succession. The Bishop of Gibraltar for 
the English, and the Rev. Dr. Chauncy Langdon, in be- 
half of the Americans, reiterating the language of the 
Bishop of Pittsburg in 1874, deprecated any discussion 
of the validity of Anglican Orders; but united with 
Canon Liddon and Dean Howson in expressing the wish 
that Dr. von Dollinger would give in detail he histori- 
cal facts of the question so as to remove any erroneous 
impressions derived by the Orientals through Roman 
sources with respect to the consecration of Archbishop 
Parker. Reserving this explanation for a later period of 
the session, the President proceeded to detail the prog- 
ress already made in reaching a common understanding 
as to the filioque. The discussion now became general 
and of absorbing interest. It was participated in by 
Prebendary Meyrick, whose dignified bearing, persuasive 
manner, and complete acquaintance with the theme, 
secured marked attention for whatever he proposed; 
and by Canon Liddon, who ably sustained his reputa- 
tion for vast theological learning and pre-eminent elo- 
quence. The session closed with an irenic proposition 
drafted by Dean Howson and supported by this amiable 
dignitary with great earneatness and power. 

While the days at Bonn were thus given—the morn- 
ings to the German and the afternoons to the English 
discussions—the members and representatives of the 
English, Scottish, Irish and American Churches assem- 
bled every morning and evening, and often at noontime 
as well, inthe apartments of the Lord Bishop of Gibral- 
tar at the Golden Star, primarily for prayers, and, 
after our acts of united worship, for mutual interchange 
of opinion respecting the public discussions of the day. 
No more courteous or agreeable prelate could have been 
selected to represent’ the English hierarchy than the 
learned and amiable Dr. Sanford, while his personal re- 
lations with the Primate made his presence and opinions 
of great weight. 

Tt was at one of these gatherings in the Bishop's 
rooms, and at that stage of the proceedings we have 
reached in our narrative, that it devolved upon the An- 
glicans and Americans to choose members of a commit- 
tee of the whole Conference to meet for freer discussion, 
and. if possible, to settle upon some basis of agreement 
to be presented to the whole body. Of this committee 
Canon Liddon and Prebendary Meyrick were almost 
without discussion chosen by the English. The Rev. 
Dr. Nevin, our accomplished chaplain at Rome, was se- 
*ected to represent the American Church, both from his 
long an‘ intimate relations with the Old Catholic lead- 
ers, as well as in view of his perfect familiarity with the 
German tongue. It was at one of these private confer- 
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ences of the representatives of the various branches of 
the Anglican Communion that the action of the Amer- 
ican Church in a number of its dioceses, memorializing 
the General Convention for thé removal of the filioque 
from the Nicene Creed was brought to the notice of the 
English theologians by the Secretaries of the American 
Convention; as it had been earlier communicated to Dr. 
von Dillinger. The claim in behalf of the autonymous 
American Church of its right to repair an acknowledged 
wrong was stoutly attacked by Canon Liddon, who 
deemed it alone the province of an Ecumenical Council 
to rectify an error in a creed. The statement of the view 
which had obtained in America served, however, to 
modify the proposal of the Canon of St. Paul’s that the 
Western representatives at the Conference should pledge 
themselves to the perpetual retention of the filioque. 

At the morning session of Friday, August 13th, the 
venerable Archbishop of Syra and Tenos was formally 
presented to the Conference by the President, who opened 
the discussion by a long and learned address, hardly 
second in importance to that of the preceding day. The 
subject was the charge which the decrees of July 18th, 
1870, made in the relations of the Oriental to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the arraignment of the latter com- 
munion for its suppression and persecution of dissenters 
was both striking and bold. He drew the marked con- 
trast between the old dogma of the Catholic Church, 
Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, and the 
casual utterances of the infallible oracle at Rome. Re- 
curring to the question of the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost,the discussioin was continued by Professor Ossinin, 
Bishop Reinkens, the Archpriest Janyschew, and Pro- 
fessors Damalas and Rhossis, each speaking with great 
learning and to the point. 

In the afternoon the debate was participated in by the 
Bishop of Gibraltar, Dr. von Déllinger, who was as 
ready on the floor of the Conference as when guiding its 
proceedings as its head, Camon Liddon, Mr. MacColl, 
Master Brooke, Drs. May and Nevin, and others; and a 
striking speech was made by Dr. Philip Schaff, of New 
York, which created a profound impression, tbo failing 
to offer any practical solution of the great problem 
under consideration. 

On Saturday morning the Committee which had been 
formed of the leading members of the larger body began 
its sessions after prayers by Dr. von Déllinger. The 
afternoon Conference was opened by a report from Dr. 
von Déllinger of the progress made by the Committee. 
Following a discussion as to the number of Councils 
recognized as ecumenical, Dr. von Dollinger gave his 
judgment as a theologian and an historian on the ques- 
tion of the validity of Anglican and American ordina- 
tions. In a matter of so much interest and as the utter- 
ance of confessedly the greatest historical] student the 
Church of Rome has produced in this present age, we 
give the words as they were spoken, wishing that it 
were possible to put in print the convincing impression 
made by this singularly effective and earnest address. 

“The English Church completed its Reformation in the 
sixteenth century, without surrending the ancient episco- 
pal constitution. Under Queen Elizabeth Parker was con 
secrated Archbishop of Canterbury, and the historical con- 
troversy turns upon the question whether his consecration 
was valid. All kinds of petty things have been dragged 
into this controversy, and it has been made difficult in a 
frivolous and vexatious manner. The fact that Parker was 
consecrated by four rightly consecrated bishops, rite et 
legitime, with imposition of hands and the necessary words, 
is so well attested that, if one chooses to doubt this fact, 
one could with the same right, doubt one hundred thousand 
facts; or, as was done in jest, after the appearance of the 
‘ Life of Jesus’ by Strauss, one could represent the history 
of the first Napoleon asa myth. The fact is as well estab- 
as a fact can be required to be. Bossuet has acknowledged 
the validity of Parker’s consecration, and no critical histor- 
ian can doubt it. The Orders of the Roman Church could 
be disputed with more appearance of reason. Besides the 
re-ordinations of the tenth century, let me remind you of the 
following facts in connection with this subject : 

‘* At Florence a special form of creed was put forth for 
the Armenians, professedly with the assent of the Council, 
which, however, as a matter of fact, was already at an end. 
In this so called Decretum pro Armeniis, the doctrine of 
the seven Sacraments in particular is developed for the in- 
struction of the Orientals. It is the only detailed exposi 
tion of the kind previous to the Council of Trent. There 
one finds, under the head of Ordination, the utterly as- 
tounding statement that the matter of this Sacrament is— 
not the imposition of hands, which is not once mentioned, 
but—the porrectio instrwmentorum, the delivery of the 
chalice and paten. The form, moreover, is gtvenin an in- 
exact, enlarged formula. This decree was to be forced upon 
the Orientals. Clement VIII once more decided that, with 
regard to the Sacraments, the Orientals had to hold to this 
decree. And yet the porrectio instrumentorum is merely 
a ceremony, and one which did not arise till after the year 
1000, and enly in the West. Well, then, suppose that bish- 
ops on the strength of this decree had regarded the imposi- 
tion of hands, on which the validity of the consecration de- 
pends, asa mere ceremony, and had omitted it? English 
theologians, in dealing with Roman theologians in Eng- 
land, who dispute the validity of Anglican Orders, have 
merely tenaciously to hold before them this Decretum pro 
Armentia, and to remind them that those who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones.” 

At a later sitting the venerable President returned to 
this subject as follows: 





“With regard to my statement respecting Anglican Or- 





ders, I have heard the following objection urged: Granting 
that all which you have said respecting the historical facts 
is correet, yet still the validity of Anglican and Américan 
Orders remains at least doubtful, because it is questionable 
whether the English and American Churches recognize the 
sacramental character of Ordination. 

“One frequent cause of misunderstandings is that the 
same words can be understood in different ways. An An- 
glican can answer the question, ‘Do you hold Orders to be 
a Sacrament?’ with both ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No.’ 

“The English Church uses the word ‘Sacrament’ ina 
sense different from that in which fhe Roman Catholic 
Church uses the word Sacramentum and the Greek 
Church the word pvorfpwv, The English Church calls 
‘Sacraments’ only those institutions which have been or- 
dained by Christ as means of grace to all believers. 
Whether this limitation of the idea is justifiable, need not 
now be discussed. But if the word is taken in that narrow 
signification, the English Church in enumerating the Sac- 
raments in her symbola and liturgical books must omit 
Ordination, which is intended only for a limited number of 
persons, not, like Baptism and the Eucharist for all. But 
the word cannot affect the question; what idea Anglicans 
attach to she word ‘Sacrament,’ and whether or no they 
call Ordination a Sacrament, may be regarded with indif- 
ference by the Orientals. What does affect the question is, 
that Ordination is accompanied by laying on of hands, that 
the words, in which the conferring of the special grace is 
expressed, are spoken, and that it is believed that the grace 
of the Holy Spirit is conferred by Ordimation. In this re- 
spect English Orders cannot be impugned.’’* 

Sunday intervened with the grave questions occupy- 
ing the attention of the Conference still undecided. The 
opportunity of attending the Old Catholic service in the 
chapel of the University was embraced by a large num- 
ber of the Orientals and Anglicans alike. The notice- 
able feature in the congregation was the predominance 
of men—a spectacle unusual on the Continent in Roman 
places of worship ; and the favorable impression made at 
the outset by this complexion of the audience was con- 
firmed by their devout participation in the service and 
their rapt attention to the preacher’s homily. At the 
English services, held in the same place and without the 
removal of any of the ecclesiastical ‘‘ ornaments” of the 
Old Catholic worship; even the large crucifix remaining 
untouched on the pulpit—the Bishop of Gibraltar 
preached and the Holy Communion was administered 
to a large number of the faithful. At the service and at 
that later in the day there were many Old Catholics and 
Orientals in attendance as interested spectators. 

In the afternoon a conclusion was reached. The Ori- 
entals, after long and patient consideration, accepted tre 
six propositions formulated by Dr. von Dollinger, Pro- 
fessor Langen and Canon Liddon. These propositions 
were assented to without reservation; and on Monday, 
August 16th, at the opening of the last day of the Con- 
ference, the President, with evident emotion, announced 
as the result of the discussions, an understanding which 
far exceeded his anticipations. The satisfaction evident 
in the expressive countenance of the great theologian 
was complete. There had been no sign of weariness 
evinced through the busy days of the preceding week, 
each bringing its abundant toil and care. The long ora- 
tion at the opening of each morning’s session, the ana- 
lytical summary of the proceedings every afternoon, the 
constant strain in the conduct of the discussion, the 
readiness in debate and the encyclopedic knowledge ever 
**on call,” together with the private conferences and in- 
terviews lasting far into the night, had made most fear- 
ful demands on the strength and endurance of an old 
man nearing the age of four-score years ; but there was 
no sign of fatigue, no evidence of exhaustion to be seen. 
The close of these six days of ceaseless intellectual exer- 
tion was marked by another fervid oration from Von 
Dollinger on the state of the Christian world, in which 
the attitude of modern Roman Catholicism was most se- 
verely arraigned, closing with the pithy assertion that 
‘the present atttitude of the Roman See shows that it 
has learned nothing from history, that to it history is a 
closed book, sealed with seven seals.” It was in this 
closing address that mention was made of the prospects 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States. The 
words then used seem prophetic and may serve as an an- 
ticipatory criticism on the present ‘‘new departure” of 
this great Communion as inaugurated at the late Con- 
gress in Baltimore. 

** America is divided into a Latin—i.e., a Spanish and 
Portuguese—and an Anglo-Saxon half Inthe latter we 
have a great Protestant State. No doubt there are in the 
United States from six to seven millions of Roman Catho- 
lics, for the most part Irish; but the number of Roman 
Catholics is very much reduced through the influence of 
American Protestantism. The Irish themselves estimate 
the less which Roman Catholicism has sustained through 
the Protestant education of the children of Roman Catho- 
lic parents at three millions. The Roman Catholic Ger- 
mans are less numerous than the Irish, and in the second 
or third generation they assimilate themselves to the 
American Protestamts rather than to the Irish. I do not 





* This statement of Von Déllinger’s opinions as to the question of An- 
glican and American Orders was almost word for word what the great 
historian had expressed in a conversation with the writer a few evenings 
before. It was of course taken down when publicly delivered with scru- 
pulous exactness, and was subsequently submitted to the speaker for his 
revision and final correction. It is certainly a testimony from a source 
of unquestioned authority of the greatest value; and has its bearing on 
the present discussion, so generai as to his “historic episcopate” as a 
possible basis of Church union. Since the re-union conferences at Bonn 
great advances have been made by the American and English Churches 
in the direction of intercommunion with the Eastern €hurch. 
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think that the position of Roman Catholics ia North 
America will materially improve, altho their Church there 
enjoys every liberty that it can desire—with the exception, 
it is true, of the one liberty, which.it values most of all, of 
putting dowm by force those who dissent from it. The 
Roman Catholics do not constitute an important and in- 
fluential element in the United States; they contribute as 
good as nothing to the intellectual culture and intellectual 
life of the nation. Therefore, 1 think, Roman Catholicism 
will not gain any permanent power or political influence 
there.” 

Nothing now remamed but the closing words of the 
President, expressive of his longing for the realization 
of Christ's prayer for the union of his followers, that the 
world might be converted to Christianity. Then the 
venerable Archbishop Lykurgos, in a voice so weak as 
to be audible only to those quite close to him, thanked 
the President, in the name of the Easterns pr t, for 
his ‘“‘ marvelous efforts in the work of re-uniting the 
several Churches—of bringing together again the so nu- 
merons divisions of the Rock of owr Redeemer.” ‘Our 
joy is full,” continued the Archbishop, * and there will 
be great joy in our homes also. We earnestly pray God 
for his further blessing.” At the suggestion of the Bish- 
op of Gibraltar, Bishop Reinkens recited the Te Deum, 
the whole assembly rising, followed by the Pater Noster, 
in which all joined, adding at the close the prayer: ‘‘Da- 
bis autem nobis emne bonum, imprimis quod nunce max- 
ime desideramus, pacis bonum inter eoclesias, pac’s qui- 
dem in veritate. Confirma et sanctifica nosin veritate. Ser- 
mo tuus est veritas. Conserva nos quoque, sive ex Orien- 
te, sive ex Occidente venientes, ad te caritatis vinculo 
semper convinctos. Et benedicas nos. Deus omnipotens, 
Pater et Filius ec Spiritus sanctus. Amen.” 

With these words of supplication, the second re-union 
Conference at, Bonn was closed. 

A few weeks later we called at the modest house of 
Von Déllinger at Munich, but he was absent from the 
city. Another visit some years later was equally unfor- 
tunate. We never saw the great theologiam again; but 
our remembrance of his striking features, his sparkling 
eye, his tireless activity, bis personal magnetism, and his 
irrepressible enthusiasm as shown during the week we 
spent at Bonn in 1875, will not easily pass from mind, 
We felt at the time, and the impression then made has 
deepened with added years, that we had been brought 
into intimate relations with one of the leading spirits of 
the age. 








THE UNITY OF SOCIAL FACTS. 
BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


IF the complexity of social phenomena is such as we 
have presented it, the possibility of controlling these 
facts in any extended way is very slight, unless there is 
also some unity in them, some constructive principle 
under which they combine for a single result. We 
should think but poorly of the physician who associated 
with remedies the same certain and fixed consequences 
which follow mechanical forces. However little we 
may know of that principle of order in the human body 
which we designate as life, all our remedial measures 
have to reckon with it. The direction of the manifold 
activities within the body, their incitement to action and 
their suspension of action, turn on the type and vigor of 
this principle. This fact, for the moment, renders suc- 
cessful treatment more difficult; but, in the end, it 
greatly extends and enhances the value of remedies 
when rightly administered. We have laws of hygiene, 
and are able by means of them to control the most com- 
plex processes. 

The constructive life of society is good-will. It may 
express itself as justice, as patriotism, as altruism, as the 
Christian precept: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” The abiding impulse which draws men and 
binds men together, and which alone sets a law to all 
subordinate motives, is the common welfare. The ideal 
social structare—the Kingdom of Heaven—is that in 
which this incentive finds complete and perfect applica- 
tion. Evolution, with the slow emergence and extension 
of altruism, the unselfish recognition of the claims of 
men in society, and Christianity, with its laws of love, 
converge in one result. The one may develop the law 
as the deepest tendency of our constitution; the other 
may impose it as the largest gift and grace of God. We 
shall ultimately be led to recognize the two as different 
expressions of one fact—that the inner force of social 
life is good-will. Wecling to the Christian presentation 
because it gives us a spiritual manhood. We have the 
sturdy stride of a double-limbed movement. The outer 
and the inner, the inclosing providence and the loving 
impulse, respond to each other. The love of man is sus- 
tained and quickened by the love of God. We are en- 
veloped in that which nourishes the secret life of the 
soul. 

All that we need now to affirm is that good-will—the 
commonweal—is the supreme law in social life. All 
that is opposed to this impulse is destructive; all that is 
not subjected to it is wayward; all that comes under it 
is creative. The incentive itself is sufficient to introduce 
law, order, moral life, under one comprehensive rela- 
tion, into each and all the activities of society, the more 
marginal and the more central. 

If this statement is correct, then the principles of 
political economy, for example, and of civic control, are to 





be held in subjection in their operations to this supreme 
idea. The students of economics and of civics are some- 
times slow to recognize this fact. They seem to think 
that the scientific value of their conlusions is limited 
by it. The chemist might as wisely prefer inorganic to 
organic chemistry, because the conditions of the former 
are more general and more manageable. A distinguished 
economist mentioned to me this incident, with a half in- 
dorsement of the reasoning involved in it. A good man 
sold a poor neighbor a cow at a reduced price. The re~ 
cipient of the favor boasted among his fellows that he had 
gotten the better of his benefactor, and his words came to 
the deacon. Under the provocation of this injury, he 
gave utterance to this bit of wisdom: ‘‘ When I sell, I 
sell; when I give, I give.” Unfortunately, the better 
impulses sometimes miscarry in this world because there 
is not goodness enough in men to profit by them. Is it 
a limitation of good-will or its excellence that it de- 
mands good-will in turn for its full operation? The 
truth involved in the above practical aphorism is that 
justice and benevolence are not to be confounded. If an 
act which one can claim asa right is passed off upon 
him as an expression of good-will, the recipient feels 
himself defrauded. If, on the other hand, an expression 
of good-will is accepted as a right, the giver loses the 
proper return and stimulus of a good action. This was 
the case of our worthy friend, the deacon. Undoubtedly, 
we are often compeHed to draw these distinctions in a 
bold way, and maintain them in an obtrusive form, lest 
they should be lost sight of altogether. But this fact is 
simply the restraint which bad circumstances put upon 
a kind impulse, and does not express the inmost law of 
spiritual relations. The hygienejof health and of sickness 
are not quite the same. The former is what we should 
pursue, not the latter. The omnipresence and com- 


plete interplay of all worthy motives is our ultimate 
object. 


Psychology has been justly criticised because it seems . 


to make the mind a bundle of powers acting in succes- 
sion. We are said to think, to feel, to will. The truth 
is, one inscrutable agent is present in each and every 
state, which is a variable and commingled one of thought, 
feeling and volition, each helping to determine the other 
in instant, conjoint action. No more can we in society 
sort out our methods and motives, and hold them apart. 
The law of good-will is just as much present ina trade as 
in a gift; and in each case, if our action is wise, it is ful- 
filled under the special limitation of the circumstances. 
It is profoundly destructive to good-will to suppose that 
ordinarily it stands in suspension, and only speaks out, 
like the clamorous striking of a clock, when the hour of 
giving has come in the church or on the street. 

Were not the pervasive unity of social facts so often 
overlooked, we should be loth toinsiston it. Take what 
is termed ‘‘sweating” in production. It seems to usa 
horrible mistake of the Jaws of economics to recognize 
this process as a necessary and healthy one in the devel- 
opment of society. In the circumstances which led to 
the late London strike this evil was extensively involved. 
Shrewd jobbers commence operations by kicking up the 
poorest and most dependent laborers, those who, by 
their vices, or by their slight social relations, are least 
able to secure work. These are combined in a gang that 
can be handled rapidly and effectively by the manager. 
Each step in the process involves increased dependence. 
The laborer becomes less and less able to find work for 
himself. Dismission means instant want. A naked, ir- 
responsible, and almost worthless existence is all that 
remains to him, and he can no more root himself in the 
social soil than seed can grow blown about on a pave- 
ment. The jobber is able to meet the claims of his em- 
ployer promptly and at alow price. This enables him 
to cut under the steady, independent workman whose 
wages are sufficient to sustain a comfortable life. Busi- 
ness begins to drop into his hands. This fact enables 
him to turn the screws more tightly on those in his em- 
ploy, and to renew, under more advantageous circum- 
stances, his attack on self-guided, remunerative labor. 
This process repeats and re-repeats itself till the unscru- 
pulous trafficker in human flesh has it all in his own 
hands. Itis enough for the workman to barely live, and 
be able to put in an appearance each successive day. The 
worst conditioned laborers are used as a fulcrum by 
means of which the very foundations of prosperity are 
pried out from under the whole class to which they be- 
long. ; 

This process is especially applicable where the labor 
of women is involved, because the starting-point is al- 
ways ready—a few who can be induced or compelled to 
work for almost nothing. 

It is false, wholly false, to say that these hard circum- 
stances set back on natural laws, and must be left to 
work themselves out in theirown way. We know only 
too well how the circle of deceitful principles runs. 
There are too many workmen, it is said. Give them 
higher pay and you enhance the price of production; 
limit the sale of products, and so induce a pressure lead- 
ing to a severe reduction of wages. 

This view overlooks the fact that the workman has his 
enhanced returns to spend. These will tell somewhere 
in the opposite direction on the market. The market is 
indifferent to the hand from which the price of its wares 
comes. The worst that can happen will be apart of that 
excellent thing we are in search of—better distribution. 





Products will be shifted in amounts, and those which 
address themselves to the wants of the many will 
gain ground on those which constitute the indulgences 
of the few. To this very sweating process is due the 
painful fact that the wages involved in luxuries are so 
often the very lowest, that rich garments are made by 
starving men and women. 

‘Lhis pitiful philosophy of the pocket alone, overlooks 
the fact that there is as irit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth him understanding. These 
higher intellectual and better spiritual powers, have 


their own environment. They flourish under a genial, 


social climate, and carry the whole man upward. They 
shrivel under repressing conditions, and bear all im- 
pulses downward. 

The real remedy for ‘‘ sweating” isan improved moral 
sense, a willingness and a wish to make labor in all 
forms remunerative; the setting up a moral pillory in 
which the relentless agent of economic greed is exposed, 
with his heels in the air, to general scorn. ‘‘ Cheap 
clothes but nasty,” is the sign which should be put over 
many a place of business. 

These social facts are the eternal declaration of God: 
that no people shall long prosper which does not accept 
the higher with the lower, the larger with the less, and 


bring its orbit of thought willingly under the law of 
love. 


WILLTAMSTOWN, Mass. 
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THE POPE IN ROME. 


BY A CATHOLIC SCHOLAR. 








lr is with some hesitation that I yield to the impulse 
that prompts me to give expression to the pleasure re- 
ceived from reading the judicious and intelligent criti- 
cism of Bishop Vaughan’s pamphlet on the temporal 
power of the Pope, by H. L. Richards, in the last issue 
of THE INDEPENDENT. He selects from the many impor- 
tant propositions of the Bishop’s work, the main thought 
for whose enunciation the rest appears to serve as mere 
incident, and places it before your readers very cogently 
and very clearly. This central thought is that the 
Bishop of Rome at present would confine his claim for 
temporal sovereignty to that city, and be content with 
it. He might even accept this under the actual govern- 
ment of laymen, abandoning all pretension to the resto- 
ration of an ecclesiastical régime over any part of Italy. 

The moderation which runs through Mr. Richards’s 
comments might be well imitated by many writers who 
enter upon this subject with more zeal than judgment, 
with more prejudice than love of truth and justice, Yet 
I do not know if he is a Catholic. There is nothing in 
his well-considered article that might not be openly ex- 
pressed by any member of the Church. [Mr. Richards 
is a Catholic, an editorial writer for Catholic papers, and 
father of the President of Georgetown College.—Ep.] 
But it is very rare to find thoughts of this character 
made public within the pale, either here or elsewhere. 
In evidence of this may be cited the words of Monsignor 
Bonomelli, Bishop of Cremona, one of the most learned 
and pious of the Italian hierarchy. Speaking on this 
same subject, and in the same vein of thought as that 
which runs through Bishop Vaughan’s pamphlet, he 
says: 

“T entertain the thought of arriving at some conclusions 

that are bold, but true, and that are deeply held in the 
mind and conscience of all those who reason with calmness 
and rectitude, but who dare not frankly announce them for 
fear of being pointed at in mockery, or persecuted by zeal- 
otsand partisans. L’Italia e la realtd delle cose.” 
The mockery became very serious for the bishop when 
he had to recall his printed opinions, from the pulpit of 
his own Cathedral last Easter Sunday. But many things 
have happened since then and the appearance of the 
Englishman’s opinions. 

Yet, if {taly, to-morrow, offered Rome to the Pope as 
a free gift, what could Leo do with it? This would be 
an infallible test and proof of the utter vanity of the 
stupendous claim. 


Another point in Mr. Richards’s article deserves deeper 
attention. He says: 


“Rome is the natural seat of the Papacy. The Pope is 
the Bishop of Rome. That is his see by divine right.” 

The Papacy, strictly speaking, neither had nor has any 
natural seat. It may appear very fit and judicious to se- 
lect Rome as the see of the successor of Peter, or of 
Peter himself; but nothing more. Cardinal Bellarmine 
may be cited as good authority here. He says: 


“Peter, indeed, need not have ever selected any particular 
seat, as in the first five years, and then not the Roman bish- 
op, nor the Bishop of Antioch, would have succeeded him, 
but he whom the Church would select; he could also have 
remained always at Antioch, and then, undoubtedly, the 
Bishop of Antioch would have succeeded him.”—(‘ Du 
Pont,’’ Lib. ii, c. 12.) 


On this authority, which no theologian will despise, it 
is cledr that Rome is not the See of Peter, by divine 
right. It is so by mere human or ecclesiastical right. 
But that the successor of Peter has universal primacy 
and headship over the Church by divine right, is a mat- 
ter of faith for Catholics. Doubtless there are writers 
of weight who will uphold Mr. Richards’s opinion, yet 


only as an opinion, which any other theologian may 
freely impugn. 
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The unhappy complications. in which the occupant of 
the See of Peter is involved rudely agitate the Church 
within. and disastrously disturb its aspect before the 
world. There are many of those not least devoted within 
the fold, who see that the only way out of the evils is, 
not by a return either whole or partial, to the lost con- 
dition which may have been good or necessary in the 
past, but to that state in which the first Pope and his 
Master fulfilled their divine calling, 


& 
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THE LATE EMPRESS AUGUSTA. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 








THAT age has a weak support in life is shown once 
more to Germans, for so light a disease as the influenza 
needed only to shake their frames with coughs to cause 
Von Hase, Dollinger and the old Empress to succumb 
inte the grave; the first two, the most eminent theologi- 
ca) historians of a century, distinguished for its theologi- 
cal writers; the last, the widow of modern Germany’s 
first Emperor. No other country, perhaps, has given 
up to the epidemic so much illustriousness in so short a 
space of time. 

Empress Augusta was hoary with seventy-nine event- 
ful years. More even than the dead Emperor, more 
even than the gray heroes and great men that sur- 
rounded his throne, does her age recalla past part of 
German history. William I, Bismarck, Moltke—all 
these names are only able to bring up the political and 
military development of the Prussian State. The Em- 
press was associated with the ideal side of classic 
Germany, and was one of the last living links that 
connected the present with Goethe and the poetic past. 

She was a Weimarian by birth; not a daughter of 
Grand Duke Carl August, the reigning sovereign, but of 
the Grand Duke's son and of the Grand Duke’s circle. 
Her whole childhood and maidenhood were spent in 
Weimar, and her early and deepest impressions of life 
were gathered from that genial court. Her mother was 
that Russian-born grand princess, Marie Paulowna, 
whom Goethe so flattered with ** masques,” and whom 
Wieland, Herder and Schiller adored without mask. 
‘*It is impossible,” declared Wieland, ‘‘to find united 
besides in her, such natural majesty, such complete 
modesty and intelligence, such fineness and tact in be- 
havior toward all sorts of persons, with a presence, in 
short, which only the great world of fashion can give.” 

And Schiller wrote of her to Kérner: 


** She is extremely lovely, and understands how to com- 
bine the utmost graciousness with a dignity that debars 
every confidential approach. - She is a perfect mistress in 
the art of social representation. Her mind is set on earnest 
things in spite of the gayety in which she spends her youth, 
and she has real talent for drawing and music. She seems 
to have a very firm character.” 

And of Augusta’s grandmother we know that Napo- 
leon Bonaparte said: ‘‘ She is a woman whom our two 
hundred cannons cannot frighten;” while in literary his- 
tory it is her graceful figure that passes between the 
palace and Goethe's house and the palace and Jena, as 
the peacemaker between the reigning prince and the 
poet and cabinet minister. 

The women who composed the society which the young 
princess heard most of, were those whom Jean Paul dis- 
creetly chose rather to talk than to write of; and it is 
clear from such lives as Frau von Kalb’s that the French 
license in ideas of moral conduct was carried out in prac- 
tice. And the Weimarian looseness was half doctrinary, 
or enough the result of romantic theory as to be often 
accompanied by hightened elasticity of mind, instead of 
gecret apathy toward all external interests. The atmos- 
phere socially was swarming; and the personages of it 
turned out incessantly their most sparkling sides. 

‘*Bah!” exclaimed the Grand Duke, on going up to 
Berlin; ‘‘ cant is getting the overhand here. The fel- 
lows about the court catch on and do what the King 
does.” 

At Weimar hypocrisy and servility were little in de- 
mand. A ceremonious observance of traditional forms 
of behavior was not interpreted to incur a conformity of 
opinion, too. But the Court held to the prescribed eti- 
quet with the more completeness because the Grand 
Duke, it was felt, held to it on his side only because he 
saw a duty in presentation and state. 

But in the same degree that the sovereignty of man- 
ners was upheld at court, the sovereign dignity of science 
and art was meanwhile acceded to in their places. And 
thus the first visits to the theater that the Princess Au- 
gusta made was to a house where the audience was used 
to listen humbly to the dullest dramas, set into scene for 
the sole purpose of drilling actors in the right use of 
iambics, or some other poetic feet; and where Goethe, 
throned upon a chair in the parquet, waited for the first 
“St!” of irreverent Jena boys or princes to rise and 
thunder “ Silence!” 

Carl August, it is true, put an end to this state of af- 
fairs. He had had so many four-footed trochees on his 
stage that, for once, he wanted a living quadruped, and 
ordered the play of the ‘‘Puppy of Aubry.” But the 
Grand Duke's act was looked upon as almost insurrec- 
tionary. And the young princess heard her mother and 
Grand Duchess Louise take Goethe’s side in the discus- 
sions that occurred on Goethe’s retiring from the direc- 
torship. 
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Weimar, in a word, was like our Boston of to-day, in 
the self-assertion of its women (of course the directions 
are very different which self-assertion took), in a con- 
servative retention of formal manners with uncommon 
freedom of thought, and of a certain reverential respect 
for science and art. 

Out of it Princess Augusta was transported by mar- 
riage when eighteen years of age (in 1829) to Berlin, and 
had to live henceforward at the Prussian court. In place 
of her mother and the princesses at home, with their 
genial bent of mind, she was relegated to the compan- 
ionship of Princess Liegnitz, the left-handed wife of 
Frederick William III, of Elizabeth,"the childless wife of 
the Crown Prince, and of Marie, her sister, the unhappy 
wife of Prince Carl—all women of subordinate spirit; as, 
indeed, it was expected of her to so become; while, in- 
stead of being an object for poets to glorify, she had to 
submit to military brusqueness or pietistic unctuous- 
ness. 

The “inner tragedy ” of the Empress’s life, which Ger- 
man papers mention, began here, and very early; for a 
fatal mistake had been made. Princesses need to be 
trained to subjection more than other girls; their fate is 
to be married into foreign countries, and hence into for- 
eign manners and even into foreign religions; their be- 
ing must be kept negative; they are perfect as nonenti- 
ties, and can only be happy if mediocre. Augusta, of 
Weimar, contrary to this tried rule, had been educated 
by the professors and the society of Carl August’s court 
into positive many-sidedness. And, besides, she had 
the blood in her veins of her imperious great-grand- 
mother, Katherine II, of Russia. Her life from the first 
year of her marriage was full, and had in the nature of 
the case to be full, of the most passionate secret criti- 
cism against the philistine tone at the court of her hus- 
band and against the pattern of women it was indicated 
that she should transform berself to. 

She had not even the quieting sense of domestic love; 
for the selection of her for a wife on the part of the 
Prince had not followed from inclination; his heart had 
been given to Princess Radziwill, while the marriage 
with her was a concession to dynastic forethought. 

The Post describes the young Princess as being like a 
bird for whom the new court was a cage against which 
she bruised her aspiring wings. But a contemporary 
letter in a collection from the correspondence of the 
poetess, Countess Ida Habn Hahn, which I have inher- 
ited, makes this symbol of the bird seem highly triv- 
ial. 





‘“‘ H. was at the Castle yesterday. Princess Leignitz kept 
her for nearly an hour. H.said she had a bracelet on her 
arm of enamel with some small emeralds, which the Prin- 
cess showed as the first spontaneous gift of the Crown 
Princess; she waits still for some sign of conciliation from 
Princess Augusta. Where’s the amiability and likeness to 
the Grand Duchess which you and the Henckel praised so? 
She has nothing from her mother that I can see or hear of 
except the Grand Duchess’s high air at presentation. 
With such coldness she might make herself more feared 
than ——, but —— has maliciousness, and as nobody has 
ever accused Princess Augusta of having it, she only suc- 
ceeds in making people vote her a bore, tho Bruno says he 
shouldn’t wonder if she turned out a Medea.”’ 


The Princess was hardly the sort of character that beats 
itself senselessly against opposition. Her conduct be- 
came, to the contrary, unpleasantly self-contained, and 
no one save newspaper readers ever heard of it being 
gracious and winning, save in London and Coblenz. 
She was obliged to flee with Prince William in ’48 to 
England, during the revolution that followed the King’s 
refusal to grant the people a written constitution; and 
here, where the Prince was removed from other influ- 
ences, and where society possessed the Weimar freshness 
and animation that proceeds from tolerating opposition, 
she expanded the better side of her character. Later, in 
Coblenz, where she again had the Prince to herself, she 
carried out a family life on the model of that of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert and proved herself, more- 
over, that which she held herself to be, as of genuine 
princely ability. For she succeeded in effecting a con- 
ciliation between the Catholics of the Rhine and the 
Prussian Government. 

Her reiurn to Berlin and her reign there as Queen was 
marked by a mortifying feud that began between her 
and Bismarck. It involved an estrangement from the 
King, and only separation and the exaltation of feeling 
which the awful chances of the war with Frahce incited, 
and later the mild influence of a sense of sinking years, 
brought the royal pair again together. 

The Empress never enjoyed popularity till she died. 
Since her death a sudden tone of enthusiasm for her is 
perceptible in the press, that was lacking as long as she 
lived Her charities are praised; some papers go so far 
in their laudations as to pronounce her the institutor of 
the Union of the Red Cross—the international society 
for the the care of the sick and wounded in battle that 
was organized in Switzerland. 

Few lives show such a difference between the goal that 
was aimed at and the goal that was actually reached; 
for she must be said to have been successful. She was 
not so with the minds of the court, but she was with the 
hearts of the people. The court rejected and even re- 
sented her attempts to make it intellectual, like Carl 
August’s and the great Katharine’s; it found a patronage 
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of clever men all right for a princess, but that hers went 
too far; and it criticised the idea of receiving plebeian- 
born writers, painters, and what not, as social equals, as 
romantic and fit only for provincial courts. It became a 
fashion to draw a wry face when ordered to her Majes- 
ty’s teas or musicales. 

‘The opposition to the passing of the May Laws was 
long quoted as an example of her romantic and weibische 
opposition to the Chancellor. There camea point where 
she gave up trying to exert an influence on public enact- 
ments; but this matter of the May Laws and the Em- 
press’s rebuff served as an example of her conduct in all 
similar strifes. She could not help herself as far as the 
state was concerned; but inside her own household she 
kept up an unbending opposition to the persecuting ten- 
dency in vogue by favoring Catholics in appointing 
them to posts of honor near her own person. In the 
same spirit of rational tolerance which marked the early 
Weimar court of her birth, she persisted, also, while Bis- 
marck was publicly disavowing the French tongue, in 
maintaining Frenchmen, as hitherto, for readers at the 
court. 

Nor was she to be brought over to the side that in- 
trigued against the English-born wife of her son. Em- 
press Frederick’s differences were all with Bismarck and 
William [. It would, perhaps, be going too far to assert 
that she approved of Empress Frederick; but she under- 
stood her. The two were alike in three such important 
facts — their non-Prussian birth and education, their 
active, commanding ‘characters, and their force of 
will! 

I shall never have an occasion again to write of Em- 
press Augusta, and I add here my mite to the character- 
ization of her. A child’s experience—and the things I 
am about to tell date from my girlhood—are hardly of 
much worth; but, on the other hand, an inch, it must be 
granted, is as much wood as the whole yard-stick. The 
quality of conduct is thesame whether its exercise takes 
place toward an infant or a peer. 

I was off at school, when an epidemic broke out in my 
native town, and carried off numbers of my relatives 
and girl friends. The fact that the doctors stood help- 
less before it, and the whole solemn weight of the dread- 
ful event, made me resolve to study medicine. My music 
teacher, whom I announced my new resolve to, was a 
German refugee who had been once in Switzerland. 

** Then you must go to Zurich,” he cried, ‘In Zurich 
is the best university for women!” 

I finished the remaining two years course of study in 
one year, so that, with my diploma, I gave my parents 
the news that 1 was ready now for Zurich, and lost my 
intercst in life when they refused even to entertain the 
thought of letting me go. Some friends who found me 
listless, on coming to say good-by, advised a dose cf 
home-sickness and a change of scene, as a cure for my 
fixed notion,and took me with them fora trip in Eng- 
land and upon the Continent. But my cure had pro- 
gressed so little, that in Zurich the intelligence of girls 
of fifteen (I was just fifteen) not being admitted to the 
university, threw me into a gastric fever. 

Nowin the convalescence of this illness, while my 
friends were out one day, I wrote to the Empress of 
Germany. ‘I wasn’t going to go home,” I declared, 
“ without having learnt something ; wouldn’t she take 
me into her school? I had read in Galignant that she 
had founded a school.” This little missive—and I am 
mortified up to to-day in thinking what the form of ad- 
dress may have been—I bribed the hotel waitress to put 
into the biggest envelop she could buy, and send straight 
to Berlin. 

Empress Augusta showed me later the table where she 
had read my letter—a desk under a bower of living ivy, 
in asunny end of a corner room,which she used to sit and 
write in. The walls were covered thickly with family 
photographs, and the spot seemed devoted to gentle and 
motherly impulses. An ivory memoranda tablet lay on 
the right hand of the table; and on laying down my 
writing she added to the notes of the following day a 
visit to Charlottenburg. 

The second day from the visit, the chambermaid of the 
Belle Vue Hotel, in Zurich, was bringing in a letter of a 
far less pompous size than the one she had forwarded. 
But, in compensation, as one might guess, for the minor 
size, a great seal was stamped as an ornament upon the 
middle of the back, and had a virtue besides, as it proved, 
of a most magical remedy. Only the sight of it set 
me up more than all tae bottles and prescriptions that 
had made the same passage on the girl’s salver, from 
the door to my sick bed. 

I used the red hieroglyphic, too, as a wand—speak- 
ing figuratively—to browbeat my friends with, and with 
genuine magic success. 

They were pleased to call my deed crazy, and the 
school in Charlottenburg, which the sealed message in- 
vited me to, and whither we journeyed, uncommonly 
like a convent; but they left me in it. The massive 
door, which was kept by a maimed and blear-eyed porter, 
shut them out, and the inhabited interior, that was 
reigned over by a tall Lady Superior, took me in. I 
gave over my clothes, and put on a uniform, that con- 
sisted of a striped skirt and waist, with a black alpaca 
apron, and a little bow of black velvet in front of a neat 
linen collar that folded itself around the neck. 

I was not to be told from the other pupils except at 
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two moments of the day; and those were the moments 
when we filed past the Lady Superior to say ‘‘ Good- 
morning” and * Good-night.” The German girls stooped 


and kissed her™hand; but I, republican black sheep as I [| 


was, only shook that member respectfully. 

In consequence of my conduct at this miniature cour 
defilée, it happened, perhaps, that one of the early things 
I learned, was to make /a grande reverence. Her Maj- 
esty, who had been absent from town, was about to re- 
turn. One day, indeed, a rider from the palace brought 
word that she would visit the school the very next morn- 
ing. I was hastily taught several proper phrases for an- 
swers, in case her Majesty addressed me, and warned 
to kiss her hand, if she extended it, and use my rever- 
ence. : 

The phrases, however, were all German ones; and when 
the Empress spoke in English, I was too surprised to re- 
member even the ‘‘ Majesty,” which was her title. 

‘* Ha! you are the pupil who didn’t courtesy just now, 
up-stairs,” she said. 

‘Oh! I didn’t know it was you,” I protested, The Lady 
Superior pressed her arm fairly against her heart. *‘[ 
thought queens always wore crowns and walked about 
with a scepter,” I added, out of breath. And as the arm 
only pressed itself tighter, which | could see, tho some- 
what sideways, I kissed in the terror of my confu ion 
the Empress’s hand without her having given it. 

I had been warned about everything save the main 
one for a school-girl that had gathered her views of life 
from Mitchell’s ‘Illustrated Geography,” or the fact 
that her Majesty looked like other old ladies ! 

But how could a German Lady Superior know what 
pictures stood in Mitchell’s geography and my young 
American head? She couldn’t know it; nor, after that 
interview, which cast no particularly favorable light on 
the manners taught in the scho 1, did she want to know 
anything more about me. 

phortly after she laid before the Director a newspaper 
which had an article in it signed by me, and asked if 
the school was there for female writers? In her opinion 
it was not, but for daughters of gentlemen and young 
gentle-ladies. But the Director was not ready to decide, 
so the case came before t e Empress, as head and pa- 
troness of the institute. 

‘* We must have a double eye on the child if she has 
talent or ambition,” wus her decision; and later I was 
sent for from the palace. The article was on the Tower 
of London, and she put questions to me about England. 
‘*T admire the English,” she said; ‘‘and the Queen is one 
of my best friends. See, she sent me her picture the 
other diy.” I looked tothe wall. ‘‘There are a good 
many pictures of her, but the large one is the last. 
One reads the character of persons from their faces, 
and the changes that go on in them. That is why I like 
having such a succession of photographs,” she con- 
cluded. . 

On another occasion Princess Pauline, of Weimar, had 
mentioned ‘‘ Jane Eyre” as one of the books she had 
read, and I had exclaimed my surprise. Her Majesty 
looked over to us from her side of the room. 

‘Do not you Americans read ‘ Jane Eyre,’ then?” she 
asked. 

**Wedo; but we oughtn’t to,” I said. 

‘* Well, then, what ought they to read ?’ she inquired. 

** We girls all read Gail Hamilton,” Ianswered. Then 
followed a description of this writer which I am afraid 
was most like a panegyric. 

At the end of it the Empress remarked: ‘‘ The books 
that fall into our hands in youth mold us for life.” 

I cannot find in my diary any mention of Goethe by 
her; but I was no detail writer then. And her Majesty 
spoke a great deal. Her habit at this time was to listen 
to reading, but seldon to-talk. At the school an impres- 
sion had gained ground that sxe favored music; and we 
learned to play a march which she had composed. At the 
palace there was a sketch of a head copied cleverly from 
Diirer by her when young. The pictures which she 
bought were sentimentally beautiful. Her aversion was 
insuperable against the young school of realists Nor 
in music did she like the overpowering, prolonged and 
heavy effects of Wagner. The rare patronage which 
this composer received was bestowed from a sense of 
princely duty to all talent, or was owing to the direct 
prayers of the Countess von Schleinitz, the intellectual 
and sympathetic wife of the Emperor’s Hausminister. 
Her Majesty’s preference was for the graceful in music, 
and to the end she remained true to early education on 
this point as on so many other points. 

She had avery strong vein of didacticism; but she 
was not doctrinary. Her mind remained fixed en a 
given end; but she had considerable toleration, as re- 
spects the way taken to it, and retained an insight into 
the phase-like quality of others’ mental position. Thus 
among the further notes of my diary 1 find that the 
Lady Superior thought the right punishment for my 
having Renan’s ‘‘ Life of Christ” was exclusion from the 
school, The American students at the university were 
devouring the book and I had begged the son of a family 
I visited to get a copy of itfor me. All her Majesty 
said, however was: “‘ Ha, then our good pastor” (our 
teacher in religion) must try his spurs against Renan !” 

She was every inch a princess,and in the most admira- 

ble sense of this word! 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 





WHEN the hand of death fell a second time, and in 
quick succession, upon the household of Secretary 
Blaine, the stricken mother, in the pain of her suffering, 
said: ‘‘ My burden is too heavy. 1 cannot bear it.” 

A few hours later, the calamity so awful in agony and 
desolation had fallen upon the home of Secretary Tracy. 
Lifting herself with sublime effort out of the depths of 
her own grief, Mrs. Blaine found resignation. ‘‘ My 
sorrow is nothing,” she said; ‘‘oh, my sorrow is noth- 
ing like this.” 


All sorrows, indeed, seem as nothing before this trag- 


edy—this sacrifice of life—this desolated home. One 
feels the weakness and the helplessness of words, to 
speak of it or to write about it. Twice, within a quarter 
of a century, assassination seemed, for the moment, a 
dream too horrible for belief, or to be accepted as real. 
And now, to the people of Washiogton, too stunned 
from the first moment for any excitement, it has seemed 
like a dream, and too awful for belief. As the days go 
on, people go over and over that one short halt hour, 
buta short half hour that was an eternity of time in its 
anguish and its destruction. They walk ina dull, jalf- 
dazed silence about, in front of the house, then round to 
the back, and count the windows on both sides, a dozen 
or more, not even discolored by smoke—second-floor 
windows and not high to reach; go into the house where 
the greater part is uninjured by the fire—the entire back 
stairway unharmed; very near this stairway the 
room occupied by Secretary and Mrs. Tracy, also un- 
harmed, save slightly by water—directly under it, the 
dining-room, intact, and where the flowers were bloom- 
ing in the sunny south windows, as if the anguish and 
devastation had been miles away; then again to the 
front, where the third-floor windows of Miss Tracy’s 
room opened on the broad, flat roof of the bay-window, 
the second story of this bay-window forming the front 
of Mrs. Wilmerding’s room, just beneath. And then, 
as they are confronted on all sides by the many 
means of escape, means all easy and possible of rescue, 
the people stand dumb and pitiful before the question: 
Why was there this needless sacrifice of life? A need- 
less sacrifice, and therefore to be always the unrecon- 
ciled in the future of this broken home circle—the keen- 
est pain of their great sorrow. 

The origin of the fire seems likely to remain a mystery. 
But scarcely a stone’s-throw from Secretary Tracy’s 
house, is a branch of the Fire Department—the engine, 
hook and ladder, and every facility for quickly extin- 
guishing a fire. The hour was seven o'clock, considera- 
bly after daylight, and people were up and about the 
streets. The servants were all up in the house, all but 
the maid wio lost her life and whose room was on the 
upper floor. There was no sign of fire and there was none 
in the basement,where the men-servants were. The man 
who answered the door when the alarm was given, has 
told his story; but as time goes on his statement: is less 
and less believed. He said, in substance: ‘‘ I made my 
way up-stairs through the smoke, and knocked at every 
door, getting a response each time. Then I went down 
through the smoke and went out the front basement 
door to I Street, then round to the back of the house to 
call to the Secretary and Mrs. Tracy, as I thought they 
would hear me from their windows.” 

That the man went out the front basement door to I 
Street, is not doubted; but a man rushing up-stairs 
through the smoke of a burning house would, under the 
excitement and desperation of the circumstances, have 
burst the doors open instead of knocking and pausing 
for response in the conventional fashion. When the 
alarm was given to this servant, it is evident that he 
was too frightened to think of anything but of getting 
out on the street. 

There was time to have aroused the sleeping family 
had this man really rushed up-stairs and burst open the 
doors. The fire was then, where it started on the parlor 
floor, and in the one room, the front parlor. The smoke, of 
course, filled the front hall and followed the draught 
through the wide-open doors. But the back stairs were all 
clear.and by them the second.and third floors could easily 
have been reached; but the two men—there were two 
men-servants below in the basement, where, as I have 
said, the fire did not at any time penetrate—were too 
panjc-stricken todo what a little presence of mind would 
have accomplished at once. Minutes seemed ages before 
the Fire Department could get across the distance of one 
block. Think of it! Only one block away. And how 
the people stood in the street, looking in a feeble, help- 
less way at, first the flames within, then bursting out of 
the lower bay-window—looking as if paralyzed with 
horror, scarcely stirring hand or foot—when little Alice 
Wilmerding and her mother appeared at the window just 
above. The little girl has since told the story of their 
awful agony, and the people’s dumb inaction, in these 
few brief words: 

‘‘Mamma put an ulster over my night-dress and teld 
me I must jump. I was afraid. Mamma said, ‘ Don’t 
be afraid, I will follow you.’ The fire was coming so 
close it was right behind us, and ob, with all the people 
looking, we couldn’t see one hand stretched up to help 
us down.” 

Could any words be more simply pathetic, more ex- 














pressive? Not one hand in sight, not a blanket, a mat- 
tress,nothing to break the fallof the mother and her child, 
fleeing before the pursuing flames; and yet in the adjoin- 
ing house, in the next room as it were—for the two 
houses have but the one partition wall—there were blan- 
kets, mattresses, everything; but nobody could think 
until it was too late. People seemed held to the spote 
where they stood, immovable, as by some unseen power. 
The fall of Mrs. Wilmerding and her daughter roused 
them as if from some horrible spel', The bruised and 


unconscious forms were taken up tenderly, and at once 
cared for. 


At the back part of the house the unconscious Secre- 
tary bad been rescued, taken from the room where bis 
devoted wife, perfectly conscious and possessed of un- 
natural strength, had succeeded in getting him over near 
a window. Whenshe saw her husband taken from her, 
saved, Mrs. Tracy went to her bedrcom window, and 
from which the rescue would have been easy and cer- 
tain. Whether the waiting was too long for the suffer- 
ing woman, whether physical strength and presence of 
mind suddenly failed her, will never be known; but in 
a few moments after the rescue of her husband she lst 
her hold on the window-shelf and fell to the paved area 
below. It is not certain that she died from the effects 
of this fall, as she was apparently free from all pain, 
and continued conscious up to the moment of her death, 
s.mething above an hour later. One tries to find com- 
fort in the thought that death might have been from 
the excitement and terrible over-exertion before her 
fall. As it was, the end came painless and leaving the 
peace of sleep over her gentle face —almost the light of 
her last words, ‘‘I am so glad,” when told that her hus- 
band would live. 

Mrs. Tracy was spared the knowledge of her daugh- 
ter’s death, the daughter so like her in nobility of char- 
acter, making them even in their short life here, to a 
large circle, two attractive and lovable women. Mrs. 
Tracy was not an invalid, tho she was not in vigorous 
health. But she had filled her place at the White 
House, on all occasions requiring the assistance of the 
wives of the Cabinet officers, and she presided as host- 
ess in her own home, at dinners and receptions, and al- 
ways with a kindly grace and dignity, winning to all 
who had the pleasure of her acquaintance. Her daugh- 
ter had the same sunny, beautiful nature. They were 
two gentlewomen of the finest type, pure of heart, kindly 
and gracious, and none were more loyal in all the rela- 
tions of life. It was very generally conceded that her 
highly cultivated mind, her artistic and musical gifts, 
placed Miss Tracy as the leading young woman of the 
Cabinet circle; but she was modest and retiring, rather 
than ready to avail herself of the prominence otherwise 
given by her many accomplishments. She possessed 
rare executive ability, and in many things assumed re- 
sponsibility that would have devolved upon her mother. 
She was a devoted daughter, especially devoted to her 
father; that her life was sacrificed in her attempt to 
reach the room of her father and mother is certain and 
without doubt. She could have saved herself by easy 
escape from her room on the third floor; but without 
thought for herself she made her way down to the room 
of her parents, bravely through the stifling smoke and 
heat. to the threshold, only to die—but dying in the 
mercy of not knowing the fate of the loved ones she had 
tried to save. 

In the Fast room of the White House, two coffins held 
the mother and daughter, side by side—coffins entirely 
covered by the rarest flowers given by loving, tearful 
friends. Above the flowers were the drooping, over- 
reaching branches of a graceful sago palm. Among the 
flowers were wreaths of violets and lilies-of-the-valley, 
sent by Secretary and Mrs. Blsine. The beautiful ser- 
vice of the Episcopal Church was never more impressive, 
an impressiveness intensified by the tragic solemnity ot 
the occasion. But it was all very simple, the hymns, 
** Abide with Me,” and ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” adding a sim- 
plicity the more touching. ‘ihe still, white faces of the 
Secretary and his son had a pathos of suffering far more 
powerful than any outburst of grief, and few could look 
at them except through falling tears. Secretary and 
Mrs. Blaine had left their own sad home to mingle their 
tears with those of the more terribly stricken mourners, 
The bent, stooping shoulders of Mr. Blaine and his 
white face showed the weight of his sorrow. Ah, if hu- 
man sympathy could help these bereaved families, thou- 
sands of tender, aching hearts would share in the sorrow 
and make light the burden. The President has been the 
tenderest, the gentlest, and at the same time the strong- 
est of friends. The President’s wife has done all that a 
noble woman could do. From all the people, every- 
where, has come the fullest, truest sympathy. Time 
will go on, must go on as before," but the memory of 
these great sorrows, the tragic ending of happiness for 
one household will remain a sad association of the pres- 
ent Administration. 








Sine Arts. 


THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION. 
I. 





BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


Not having been so fortunate as to see the Exhibition of 
the American Water Color Society last winter, T am all the 
more forcibly impressed with the excellence of this twenty- 
third annual Exhibition as compared with the shows of 
former years. At first thought one misses the black-and- 
white room. The work of the New York Etching Club has 
been hitherto an important adjunct to the water-color ex- 
hibit. But an exhibition of etchings is abundantly able to 
stand by itself, aad a black-and-white room can be made 
sufficiently attractive to draw purchasers without the 
added aid of color, At least that seems to he the opinion 
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of such dealers as Frederick Keppel & Co., Wunderlich & 
Co., and Klackner, who surely ought to be judges of what 
is salable; or why is the Wunderlich gallery now so charm- 
ingly hung with Dr Seymour Haden’s etchings, drypoints 
and mezzotints; Klackner’s with wood-cuts, by Mr. El- 
bridge Kingsley ? Or, why will Mr. Keppel exhibit this 
month the etched work of M. Maxime Lalaune, whose rare 
qualities as an etcher brought him from a brother etcher, 
the King of Portugal, the honor of Knighthood? The re- 
fusal of the Water Color Society this year to provide a 
black-and-white room will only give our etchers a better 
chance to distinguish themselves in an exhibition of their 
own; and no one who sees the rooms can doubt that this 
refusal was really for the advantage of the Water Color 
Exhibition. . 

The corridor has been taken possession of by the Commit- 
tee on Decorations, who have held it strictly to its natural 
use as acorridor. It is hung with rugs and tapestries, and 
its corners afford quiet resting-places for those who wish to 
exchange a few friendly words before passing on to the next 
room. Messrs. Irving R. Wiles, Percy Moran and C. Mor- 
gan MclIihenney, who form this committee, have added per- 
ceptibly to the beauty of the Exhibition by the good taste 
and thoroughness with which they have done their work. 
The “‘ white room,” with its plaited, creamy background, 
seems delightfully cool and refreshing, whether you enter 
it in due order from the north, or from the ‘‘ gold room,” 
which this year is a sunny south indeed. 

The four rooms contain 645 pictures, nearly 140 less than 
were exhibited last year; thirty less than were shown the 
year before last. There lack but three of being 300 exhib- 
itors, seventy six of whom are members of the Water Color 
Society. In round numbers, a quarter of the exhibitors are 
members of the Water Color Society, and two fifths of the 
pictures hung are their work. It can hardly be expected of 
members to deny themselves this little advantage of wall 
space, even tho the number rejected must be at least 1,200. 
I have seen it stated that 1,600 pictures were rejected this 
year. This Rhadamanthine severity, however, has aided 
perceptibly in making this the choicest exhibition yet held 
by the American Water Color Society. The members most 
fully represented—that is, those who exhibit more than six 
pictures, are Messrs. A. T. Bricher, Bruce Crane, Henry 
Farrer and G. H. McCord, who display seven each: Miss 
Agnes D. Abbatt and Mr. Walter Satterlee, eight each; and 
Mr. Hamilton W. Gibson, who has in all thirteen pictures 
hung. Of other exhibitors, not members, Mr. Jas. Cant- 
well and Mr. Childe Hassam show the largest number, ex 
hibiting six and eight respectively. Fifteen of the resident 
members have sent no contribution this year. Noticeable 
thus by their absence are Messrs. J. Carroll Beckwith, W. 
M. Chase, Fred. W. Freer, Frank C. Jones and F. D. Millet. 

In the illustrations of the catalog, fifty-three artists are 
represented, tho neither Mr. Abbey nor Mr. Smedley are 
included in this number. . This may be due to the fact that 
important pictures are often sent in at the last moment. 

No figure painting in the galleries is better than that of 
Mr. Wm. T. Smedley’s “Thanksgiving Dinner’’ (No. 442). 
This picture hangs in close proximity to Mr E. A. Abbey’s 
**Visitors’’ (No. 434), and the two serve as foils to each other. 
Mr. Smedley’s creations are always men and women of to 
day; they are very real in their dress, their bearing, their 
poses. They are nineteenth century men and women,and very 
near the close of the century at that. In the sense that we 
are making history day by day, he becomes the true histori- 
cal artist who gives an exact transcript of the manners and 
modes of his times; and this is what Mr. Smedley always 
does. His men and women might be you and I, provided 
that we are sufficiently typical of good style and good 
breeding. In this picture the artist shows us the table 
spread, and the father and mother seated, ready to dine; 
but the mother holds on her lap a babe in long-clothes 
whose white skirts ripple down and flow out under the 
table-cover. Naw she has folded the tiny hands as if to give 
thanks, and perhaps has repeated some childish form of 
grace before meat. The father leans forward toward the 
two with such a courteous, deferential gesture of attention 
and interest that you know at once—wondering the while 
how the artist by only the bend of a back and the pose of a 
head has made you aware of it—that there is no truer gentle- 
man in all our broad land of chivalry than the one who with 
wife and child is here keeping up the customs of his fore- 
fathers. A serving-maid stands by, immaculate in cap and 
apron, and with just the interested attitude of one eager to 
render loving service to the babe whose presence and silent 
grace have blessed the meal. When this drawing was re 
produed in Harper’s Weekly, last November, it was entitled 
“ The First Thanksgiving.” That seems tome the more 
appropriate title, for the baby is the central point of inter 
est in the picture. All the accessories of the design are de- 
lightfully rendered. The light entering by a large window 
to the left floods the room, which represents a city 
interior, a home of comfort and culture, and from the wood- 
work of the dado to the syphon of mineral water on the 
table all is painted in a masterly fashion. True the botan 
ist whispers that no florist would have been able to provide 
Japan lilies for a Thanksgiving dinner; but Japan lilies sup- 
plied just the color and form that the artist needed, and the 
botanist has a carping nature and is keen to detect an ana- 
chronism. A more serious objection comes from the apostle 
who magnifies the strength of unity in simplicity; and who 
suggests that there is too much bric-a brac visible, and that 
the effects are scattered. 

Mr. Abbey’s picture is far more simple and more conven- 
tionally picturesque in subject. His two graceful young 
Englishwomen cannot be of this age, and the painting be- 
trays nothing of their nature except that at the moment 
they are idle and are in repose; but it tells us much of the 
charming grace and color of their old-style costumes. They 
have untied their gypsy hats, and they wait by a tea-table 
daintily furnished which is set on the brick terrace near 
the wall of the house whose windows reflect the afternoon 
light, all of which is painted most attractively, delicately, 
harmoniously. Whether these girls are the visitors or the 
visited we know not, neither do we care; and whether a 





thought ever disturbs their gracefully poised heads, shaded 
by the pretty gypsy hats, no one can fathom. The scene is 
thoroughly English, the butler is English, the brick house 
—is it Mr. Sargent's?—is managed picturesquely; of course 
jt would be. But there is more soul in the ‘‘ Thanksgiving 
Dinner” and more humanity, tho less of artistic sentiment, 
as there is more reality, in Mr. Irving A. Wiles's “* Conva 
lescent,’’? sketchy as it is, than in Mr. Percy Moran’s ex- 
tremely picturesque productions. I have specially empha- 
sized Mr. Smedley’s work—he exhibits two other pictures, 
both clever, but of less importance pictorially than this— 
because the studio cry that “‘ it is a sin for any illustrator to 
essay painting” is as unjust as it is futile. -Given a sense of 
color and the illustrator becomes the painter, and this par- 
ticular illustrator proved himself no tyro in color a number 
of years ago. “‘ A Foster Mother” (No. 98), which represents 
a small boy feeding a lamb, by Mr. Clark Crum, if the work 
of a new contributor, gives promise of good things to come. 
From Mr. Robert Blum we have only the dashing sketch of 
a ‘ Venetian Bead Stringer’’ (No. 275), owned by Mr. Wm. 
M. Chase. The “ Russian Moujik,” by Mr. T. de Thul- 
strup, isa powerful picture, but stronger in action than in 
values and color. Of Mr. C. Y. Turner’s three figures, 
“Gold Fish’ (No. 490), should be specially noticed as a 
strong and important piece of work. It is a large picture 
and represents a young girl standing by a window and 
holding in her hands a bow! from which a gleam of orange 
betrays the presence of the gold fish. 

it would be impossible in this article to mention all 
the figure and genre pictures that are noteworthy. 
Mr. Alden Weir exhibits a large picture of a 
mother and child, entitled “The Absent One”’ 
(No. 683); but tho dignified and thoughtful in this, 
as iu all his work, Mr. Weir has made his two smaller pic- 
tures “‘A Patient Sufferer”’ (No. 42), a sorrel horse in its 
stall, and “‘The Sheep Fold” (No. 464), more attractive. 
Both of these are good in tone and charmingly painted. 
Mr. Geo. W. Maynard’s ‘‘ Mermaids and Mariners” (No. 
297) shows some marvelously liquid and translucent waves, 
in which the sea maids disport themselves; and in the same 
line of fancy, tho in his own gently burlesque fashion, Mr. 
F. P. Church appoints a troop of brutes to wait upona 
nymph. This time they are polar bears with fans bringing 
““A Cold Wave.” There is strong Dutch work, both by 
veritable Hollanders and by Americans who have studied 
the Dutch methods. But these we must’ consider with the 
landscapes at another time. 

NEWARK, N. J. 





Science. 


A NEWLY discovered and peculiarbitumen has recently 
been discovered in the Uintah Mountains, in Utah, and has 
been described by Prof.W. P. Blakeand named Wurtzilite, 
in compliment to Dr. Henry Wurtz, the chemist who has 
made many contributions to the knowledge of hydro-carbon 
compounds. The new substance differs essentially from 
any hitherto described. It is a firm, black solid, a little 
heavier than water, and breaks with a brilliant conchoidal 
fracture. * It is sectile, and cuts a little like horn or whale- 
bone. ‘Lhin flakes, or shavings, have a degree of elasticity 
which led at first to the supposition that the substance was 
a mineral form of rubber; but chemical tests soon dispelled 
this illusion. It is allied to the bitumens and asphalts, and 
can be used for purposes to which they are applicable. It 
is not, however, so easily dissolved in thick oil. It is in- 
soluble in ordinary alcohol; but ether extracts about four 
per cent. of a yellow oil. It is a good electric and it is be- 
lieved will make a good insulating material if it can be so 
mixed with other substances as to give a flexible and tough 
compound. 





.... Ina very interesting lecture by Dr. C. T. Hudson on 
Rotiters and their Distribution, he shows how these minute 
forms may be disseminated in the egg state over the globe by 
winds, wild fowl, etc. By their well-known remarkable 
powers of endurance the animals themselves undergo great 
extremes of heat, cold and dryness. A Philodine can beara 
heat gradually advancing to 200° F, or ‘“‘a fifty days’ exposure 
to a dryness produced over sulphuric acid in the receiver of 
a good air pump.” Ehrenberg tells us that whereas he 
killed Volwox globator with one electric shock, it took two 
of the same intensity to kill the rotifer, Hydatina seuta. 
Rotifer vulgaris will flourish in water containing a percep- 
tible quantity of sulphuric acid, while Asplanchua prio- 
donta will live for twenty-four hours in a weak solution of 
salicylic acid, and Syncheta pectinata will swim about 
actively for the same time in chromic acid. 


...-Schiaparelli has just published an elaborate and inter- 
esting paper upon the planet Mercury, in which he brings 
out the remarkable and unexpected result that this planet 
in its axial rotation imitates the moon keeping the sume 
face always toward the sun, and having its “ day” equal to 
the period of its orbital revolution (about eighty-eight terres- 
trial days.) While there may be some hesitation in accepting 
this conclusion as fully established, it is unquestionably 
made extremely probable by the numerous observations 
upon which Schiaparelli bases it; the only reasonable ground 
for doubt is that the marking which he indicates upon the 
planets disk are so shadowy an‘ indefinite that their obser- 
vation is very difficult, and liable to large errors. 


....Innumerable plants are named as having poisonous 
properties. Even the strawberry has recently been placed 
in the list of noxious fruits, The chemist fails to find any- 
thing poisonous in them, and possibly the evils are to be 
classed with “ indigestion ”’ or similar troubles. The latest 
sensation—the ‘‘ Loco weed ” has been submitted to chemi- 
cal examination, but nothing can be found harmful. There 
are a number of Western plants so designated, the chief 
being Astragalus mollissimus, and Oxytropis Lamberti— 
plants of the leguminose or pulse family. But there seems 
no question but that cattle feeding on the plants go crazy in 
time. 














Personalities. 


The Ladies’ Home Magazine gives this account of the 
last illness of Mrs. President Hayes : 


“Some of her nearest relatives had died of paralysis, and she 
had a premonition that she, too, would pass away with the same 
disorder. She bad a long talk with her husband on the subjec 
about three years ago. He endeavored to chase away her fears 
with light and kindly words. Early last autumn, just about the 
time of the anniversary of the death of her brother, who had 
passed away in paralysis, she spoke Of her premonitions again. 
Her fears now a nounted to an absolute conviction, and she 
spoke of her end by paralysis as an event certain to take place. 
None of the endeavors of her husband to turn her thoughts to a 
more cheerful subject could avail. She quietly insisted on ar- 
ranging with him her business and cther affairs. She put her 
house in perfect order. 

“* And now,’ she finally said, ‘if I be stricken with paralysis, 
as I believe [ shall be, I will not, as you know, be able to speak. 
But perhaps I still may be able tohear. You may ask me then 
whether my mind is serene and clear, whether I am at ease and 
free from pain. For the answer yes to these questions I shall 
press your hand. If I cannot truthfully reply in the affirma- 
tive my hand will not clasp yours.’ 

“Three days after this what she feared would happen came 
to pass. She was suddenly stricken down with paralysis. Her 
organs of speech were benumbed. She could not utter a word. 


Then all she had said came sadly back to the memory of her 
devoted husbnrd. Looking down into her shining eyes, he took 
nee hand in his pea asked the questions which days be 


fore she 
suggested—* Wife dear, are you at ease, is your mind serene 


and clear, and are you free from pain? 

“Slowly the poor white fingers closed upon his, giving his 
band a gentle, re-assuring pressure. The next day the brave 
and loving wife was dead.” 

....John G. Whittier, who is now eighty-two years old, 
is about the livest man of his generation. He is vigorous 
both in body and mind and can do as good work as ever. 
His last poem ‘‘ The Captain’s Well,” which he wrote for 
the New York Ledger in his eighty-second year, and which 
we print on another page, is one of the strongest, most 
beautiful, and most finished productions that ever came 
from his pen. Mr. Whittier, in sending ‘“‘The Captain’s 
Well ” to the Ledger, wrote to the publishers of that paper 
that it would probably be the last poem he would ever 
write; but we hope that in this he was mistaken. The ven- 
erable poet did not fix any price upon “ The Captain’s 


Well,”’ but left the remuneration to Messrs. Robert Bon- 
ner’s Sons, and they sent him acheck fora thousand dol- 
lars. Such liberality touched the old man deeply; es 
cially because (as he characteristically wrote) it enabled 
him to give more than he had hoped to be able to bestow 
upon certain charitable enterprises that were near to his 
eart. ° 


.... The death of Dr. Christlieb, Professor in Bonn, leaves 
his family in a condition where they must find some means 
of support. They propose to take half a dozen English and 
American boys into their family to educate. Dr. Christ- 
lieb’s addresses at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
in New York made him well known to our people, and he 
was a leader among the workers for evangelical faith and 
missions among the German Protestants. During his visit 


here he learned to love our people. He attended mission 
services among the Indians, and pene meetings in the 
South, which he used to describe in his delightfully vivid 
way. 








Pebbles. 


CINDERELLA was a slippery maiden.— Rome Sentinel. 





...-Do not smack your lips at table—nor anybody’s else. 


....A Niagara guide is called ‘‘ Pride,” because he goeth 
before a fall.—Rochester Herald. 


.... The wings of the house were surprised when the chim- 
ney flue.— Binghamton Repyblican. 


....‘* Her feet flew,’’ read Ichabod; but Jonathan spoiled 
the climax by saying: ‘‘ Then she must have had soar toes.” 
— Binghamton Republican. 


....“*I think we ought to have the fuchsia for our ne- 
tional flower.”’ ‘“‘ Why so?” ‘ We have a great fuchsia 
before us.’”"—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


....Chicago Minister: “I married three couples to- 
day.” Lawyer (taking out his note-book): ‘Ah! what 
were their names and addresses, please ?””—Epoch. 

....Customer : ‘‘ Have you New York and Philadelphia?”’ 
Salesman: ‘‘ Never heard of the book.’”’ Customer: “‘Give 
me the ‘ Quick and the Dead.’ ”’—New York Sun. 


....-The Binghamton Leader says there is no scorn like 
that which is uttered in silence. The shears give the mest 
effective cut when they shut up.— Worcester Gazette. 


....-Medical authorities insist that stimulants weaken 
the voice, and doubtless they do. It must be admitted, 
however, that they strengthen the breath.—Philadelphia 
Press. 


....There are two reasons why some people don’t mind 
theirown business. One is that they haven’t any mind; 
and the other that they haven’t any business.—Harvard 
Lampoon, 


...Mabel: ‘ Let’s play house; Vll be the mother ”’ 
George: ‘‘ Yes, and I'll be the father.” Clara: ‘And V’ll 
be the cook.’’ Mabel and George (indignantly): ‘ Yes, 
that's just you! You always want to be boss of every- 
thing.’’—Life. 

....A St. Louis burglar went to sleep the other night 
while plundering the residence of a citizen and awoke some 
time later to find himself a captive. A town in which even 


the burglars cannot keep awake during business hours only 
makes itself ridiculous when it asks for the World's Fair.— 
Chicago News. 


....Mrs. Riverside Rives: “‘My dear Miss Fulton; how 
lovely to see you here! Were parties very different in your 
day?” Miss Ann Fulton: “‘ Well, somewhat. In my day 


the girls wore one buttoned gloves, and dresses buttoned 
up to the neck; now they wear one buttoned dresses and 
gloves buttoned up to the neck.” — Puck, 
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The idea of a completely equip Protestant college, 
School and College. organized by Americans who “ove Bratt is seosived with Urws of the Week. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN BRAZIL. 


BY H. M. LANE, M.D. 








ACCORDING t9 the best authorities, Brazil has to-day be- | 
tween twelve and fifteen millions of inhabitants. The last 
official census was taken in 1872-3, and gave a population of 
9,930,478. The rate of increase may be safely estimated at 
2.8 per cent. per annum, which would give upward of 
fourteen millions at the present time. And to this number 
we may add the very large immigration of the past two 
years. The only institutions of higher education in the en- 
tire country are the professional schools. These are: two 
law schools, two medical schools, one polytechnic school, 
and one school of mines. At Rio there isan institution 
upon which large sums of money have been lavished where 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and of Letters are conferred. 
For the past ten years this school has declined greatly, 
probably because of the gradual decline of the Kmperor, as 
it was his pet institution. ‘he course of study pursued in 
this Dom Pedro Segundo School embraces about what. is 
taught in our high schools. |t is essentially a preparatory 
school. Some of its graduates have failed t> pass their ea- 
trance examinations upon applying at American colleges 
and European universities. 

In some of the provinces there are lyceums, where the 
studies preparatory to admission to the schools of law and 
medicine are very poorly taught. The normal and primary 
schools of the public school system are below criticism; 
having ben likewise simple appendices to a corrupt politi- 
cal machine. A president of Pernambuco dismissed thir- 
teen teachers of the public schools because they could 
neither read nor write. 

The only schools worth considering are private schools 
kept up to make money and not for the benefit of the pupils. 

There is no college in the American sense, nor a single in- 
stitution that corresponds to our colleges, in the whole 


yond the preparatory branches, before studying for a pro- 
fession,or who desire an education not strictly professional, 
are compelled to go abroad. The result of this annual 
sending abroad the flower of the Brazilian youth is to de- 
nationalize them. They lose entirely the home influences, 
and usually acquire the vices common to young men left 
unrestrained in large cities with plenty of money. 

Under the Republic, the education of the people through 
asystem of common schools will early receive the earnest 
attention of the Government. Those who control the Pro 
visional Government are pledged to it. The Church of 
Rome will undoubtedly look after the higher education of 
its people. Already the followers of the philosophy of 
August Comte, are bestirring themselves in the matter 
Very recently, one of the leaders of this party called a meet 
ing in the city of S. Paulo, of prominent capitalists, to 
found a free-thinking Positivist University. Four hun 
dred thousand dollars were pledged on puper for its sup- 
port, and an effort was made to obtain from the Govern- 
ment for the use of the university the grand building put 
up under the Empire to commemorate the Declaration of 
Independence from Portugal. It was stated at this meet 
ing that it was imperatively necessary that some steps be 
taken to keep the Brazilian youth at home, and, in order to 
do it, faireducational privileges must be given them. 

This movement among the free thinkers—whatever may 
come of it—shows that the leaders iu the new order of 
things in Brazil recognize the urgent need of an institution 
of advanced learning. 

Now, if instead of none, Brazil possessed fifty colleges for 
higher instruction, still it would remain true that a Chris- 
téan college is needed. The Presbyterian Church alone has 
upward of three thousand members, and besides the mem- 
bers of other Evangelical Churches, there are in Brazil up- 
ward of a hundred thousand Germars who are nominally 
Protestant. Something should be done for the higher edu- 
cation of the youth belonging to this large and increasing 
Protestant community. 

‘Lhe times are ripe for a first-class Christian college, and 
the material to fill it is waiting. In the mission school at 
S. Paulo, where there are nearly four hundred pupils, the 
need is felt every year. We see with deep regret our boys, 
after having finished our course, sent to Europe to obtain 
the education which we cannot give them. Wealthy Chris- 
tian parents, patrons of our school, have sent with great re 
luctance their boys to Germany, because we could not pro- 
vide for the higher branches of study. Other boys, of 
poorer parents, drop their studies, and their talents are, in 
a large degree, lost to the nation from lack of opportunity 

to develop them. 

A Christian college, organized en a broad plan, manned 
by sound scholars, and conducted on earnest evangelical 
principles, would attract the flower of Brazilian youth, 

whatever their previous religious affiliation. 

The fact that our mission school in §S. Paulo, which is 
openly and boldly evangelical, where the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism is a regular text-book, and which is 


known to be a part of the Protestant propaganda, is full to 
overflowing; that it is limited in its numbers only by its 
seating capacity; that it has among its pupils a large ma- 
jority from pronounced Catholic tamilies, is a proof that a 
higher Protestant institution would not suffer from being 
Protestant. 
There isin Brazil a large class of young men as bright 
as any in the world, eager for a liberal education but en- 
tirely destitute of such facilities as are furnished to the 
outh of the Turkish Empire by the Protestant Colleges 
‘ounded by American Chris‘ians in Beirut and Constanti- 


nople. 

The field is now open. The Protestaat Churches of North 
America have the opportunity; but it cannot be expected 
that the opportunity will be offered indefinitely. Shall we 
take up the work or yield the vantage to the free thinkers 
or to the Romanists ? 

The facts constrain us to testify that Brazil sorely needs 
educational work—from the primary school to that of the 
highest grade—and it will be fortunate if now, when a re- 
o ization of the national educational system is inevi- 


whom we have conversed. Let it be organized on a sound, 
practical plan, and solidly founded with suitable endow- 
ment, and it will remold the nation in a generation. 


fSan Pavto, Brazit. an Missions” 








Music. 


THE Philharmonic Society’s fourth concert last Saturday 
was an unexpected and welcome variety from the recent 
tendency of its programs and of its performance of them— 
too many orchestral works that have become old stories, if 
good ones withal—and playing the interest of which has 
been due to an imposing volume of tone from a large and 
well-organized and well-trained band, rather than high ex- 
pression or brilliancy. There was the fine ‘* Medea” con- 
cert overture by Woldemar Bargiel, which Mr. Thomas has 
not taken up for four or five years; an air from Marschner’s 
“ Hans Heiling,” sung by Mr. Reichmann; aod Tschaikow- 
ski’s Fifth Symphony (iu E Minor, Opus 64)—to bring whole- 
some freshness and the tonic of novelty. The program was 
completed by Beethoven’s Septet, Opus 22, as amplified for 
full orchestra, and a Wagner fragment—the *“* Holder Abend- 
stern,” also sung by Mr. Reichmann. T'schaikowski’s work 
isa wonderfully melodious, well-proportioned and clesrly 
written one, delightful to the earin spirit and execution 
—a contrast to the fourth symphony by Lim, played by 
the Symphony Society lately. It abounds in graceful, if 
by no means always original ideas and fine effects. Iuits 
subjects, their free treatment and the music’s general in- 
tellectual scope itis a strikingly un-symphonic symphony 
if placed beside a!most any standard symphony that one 
thivks of. Its first movement resembles richly’developed bal- 
let music more than anything else; its slow movement is a 
sentimental orchestral reverie or concert piece; the vulse 
lente that takes a scherzo’s place is merely a pleasing triv- 
iality (likewise of the ballet music order); and it is bardly 
until the last movement that seriousness and dignity of 
thought begin to putin their appearance. It isa symphony 
done in water colors. It wasadmirably played—witb great 
expression and genuine fire. Mr. Reichmann sang the 
Marschner air well, and the Evening Star romance with a 
mushy sentimentality tuat emasculated the song almost to 
the point of the ridiculous. 
Of musical lectures we are just now well supplie |. and 
the patronage ot them is a sign of the times. On Wednes- 
day afternoon Steinway Hall contained an audience of 
numb:+rs that would compliment any art lecturer under- 
taking a task that has only recently met here with its due 
of popular interest and favor—Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel de- 
liveriug the first of bis local course of six lectures on 
**Richard Waguer and His Lyric Dramas.”’ The speaker 
devoted himself on this occasion to the beginnings and an- 
cient phases of dramatic music, the Greek stage and Ital- 
ian renaissance being, of course, especially referred to. It 
would be difficult to find a more condensed, comprehensive, 
instructive and entertaining review of the field than he 
gave. Miss Marie Van, always an artistic singer, and Mr. 
W. R. Williams, a very good tenor, illustrated vocally 
some particular references in the lecture with very happy 
effect. Mr. Krehbiel’s second tecture occurs this week at 
tbe same place, the subject being ‘‘ Wagner and His Art 
Work.” The second of Dr. F. L. Ritter’s course of musical 
lectures in Chickering Hall occurred on Thursday. Dr. 
Ritter discussed ‘‘The Orgau and Organ Music.” Mr. 
Frank Taft furnished the proper instrumental examples by 
playing music by Gabrieli, Palestrina, Buxtehude, Pan- 
manvn, Zachan, Bach and modern composers. Iu bis cun- 
cludiog lecture this (Thursday) afternoon, Dr. Ritter will 
talk of the ‘‘ Hymn Tune and Its History’’—a capital sub- 
ject for its interest—and a selected choir will be in readi- 
ness for illustrating phases of the growth of sacred music 
of the sort. 
Considerable has been said in course of the season as to 
the languishing of the song-recital and even of the piano 
forte recital compared with past winters—and the lan- 
guisbing is not over-regretted. The vocal recitals of Mr. 
and Mrz. Francis Korbay in Chickering Hall have offered 
the one exception to the decline if not fall of these enter- 
tainments. Their four concerts in Chickcring Hall have 
been so attractive in the making-up of the consecutive pro- 
grams, vocal and instrumeatal, and the music has been so 
artistically performed that one regretted the end of the set. 
This was marked by last week’s (Tuesday’s) concert, in 
which song singing was the chief interest, those of Brahms 
and Liszt especially, Mr. and Mrs. Korbay being assisted 
by Miss Susan Strong. Miss Katherine Boese, Mr. Beverley 
Robinson, and Dr. Carroll Dunham. The charming 
“Gypsy Songs” cyclus of Brahms ended the entertainment. 
The understanding has been general in advance of a 
preliminary public statement that Dr. Hans von Biilow 
would visit America again this spring, and that a set of 
piano recitals similar to those given by him last spring 
would be included among his public appearances. Eugene 
d’Albert bas passed four months in the United States con- 
certizing. An equally important and delightful announce- 
ment is this week officially made and Viadimir de Pach- 
mann will be heard in an extended and especially repre- 
sentative series of Chopin concerts in New York City and 
America this spring—tue first appearances of Lhe emivent 
Russian player to be made before many weeks. De Pach- 
mann’s occupying the place he does as the greatest and 
most satisfactory expositor of Chopin to be pointed out to- 
day may or may not be absolutely bis own preference—in 
fact, one observation from his own lips on the matter 
rather implies that he prefers not to have his extraordinary 
gifts so circumscribed. But whether orno, the best Chopin 
playing now means De Pachmann to an enormous foreign 
public and a particular critical consensus. His advent to 
America will impart an unexpected zest to the close of a 
not specially exciting music season. His wife, a highly 








tal the stamp of Christianity can be placed upon it in 
its plastic, formative period. ty bl - 








DOMESTIC. 

THE Conference of colored men from most of the 
States of the South was held last week in Washington. 
Bishop A. W. Wayman was chosen as permanent Presi 

dent. The National organizition was effected with Mr. 
D. P. S. Pinchback as President. The address was issued 
to the people of the United States calling attention to the 
affairs in some of the Southern States where elections are 
nothing but farcical formalities at which the colored votes 
are suppressed by violence or neutralized by fraud. Col- 
ored prisoners are lynched, it is claimed, and colored labor- 
ers are not allowed to enjoy the fruits of theirlabor. They 
also complain that they are compelled to obey laws that 
they have no voice in making; to pay taxes without repre- 
sentations; and they urge colored voters everywhere to sup- 
port only such candidates for public office.as are known to 
be in favor of justice te colored citizers. Gengress is 
asked to amend the Federal judiciary laws so that it will 
be possible for the Federal courts to organize juries favor- 
able to the enforcement of the laws; that some such bill as 
the Blair Educational bill be enacted; that the National 
Inter-State law be so amended as to nullify the effects of 
such State legislation as to provide separate cars for 
white and coloured passengers; that Federal elections be 
taken under Federal control, and that depositors to the 
Freedmen’s Savings Bank be reimbursed for their losses. 


....Congress completed very little important business 
last week. In the Senate in the Executive session a large 
number of appointments were confirmed of Supervisors of 
the Census and of other general appointments. The 
Samoan Treaty was ratified by a large vote, also the bill re- 
ported by Senator Hale, instructing the Superintendent of 
the Census to gather the statistics of Farm Mortgages in- 
debtedness, was passed. In the House the Committee on 
Rules reported a new code which includes the ruling of 
Speaker Reed with regard toa quorum. The Democratic 
members have intimated their intention of proceeding toa 
free and full discussion of the rules. Secretary Tracy has 
recovered sufficiently from the shock with which he was 
prostrated last week, to drive out with his son, The fu- 
neral of his wife and daughter took place from the White 
House. Senator Blair’s Educational bill was up last week 
in the Senate, and theSenator addressed the Senate at 
length concerning it. The investigation into the Ohio 
ballot-box scandal proceeded last week before the Con- 
gressioual Committee, and Senator Sherman, Representa- 
tive Butterworth, Governor Campbell and others were ex- 
amined. 


....The Supreme Court of the United States has ren- 
dered a bill confirming the constitutionality of the Ed- 
munds—Tucker Idaho test oath, requiring citizens of Ida- 
ho, when they seek to register, to take an oath that they are _ 
not bigamists or polygamists, that they do not teach, ad- 
vi-e or encourage the practice ot polygan.y, and that they 
are not members of any order which practices or encourages 
plural marriages. Mr. Justice Field wrote the opinion. 


...-Chamberlain Croker, of this city, has resigned his 
office on account of bad health and gone to Kurope. Mayor 
Grant nas appointed in his place his private Secretary, a 
young man without experience. Mr. Claasen who was 
elected President of the Sixth National Bank, when Mr. 
Leland retired, and has been under arrest. was released on 
$30,000 bail. 


....Governor Hill sent to the Legislature last week a 
message concerning the World’s Fair,in which he expressed 
regret that the bill in its original shape was not promptly 
passed by the Legislature. He urged the Legislature to 
siok merely partisan and personal consideratious and pass 
a bull that will ve satisfactory to the contributors. 


.... The suspended national banks in this city—the Sixth 
National and the Lenox Hill—have resumed business, Mr. 
l.eland, the former President of the Sixth National, having 
advanced sufficient money to place tne Sixth National on 
its feet again. 


...-Portland, Oregon, has been the scene of a great flood: 
the greatest 1t 1s said that Oregon haseverknown. A large 
part of the city was under water. Several large factories 
were carried away by the flood and much property lost, 


FOREIGN. 


....Lhe young Duke of Orleans, son of the Count of 
Paris, appeared in France last week, and was arrested by 
order of the Government. As the members of the House 
ot Orleavs had been banished by law, it 1s expected that 
the young Duke will be severely punished for disreguia- 
ing it. He claims that he was present not for any design 
against the Republic, but in order to offer himself for m1l- 
itary service. His father, the Count of Paris, had previ- 
ously resigned his pretensions to the throne of France, 
and was ov his way, last week, tothis country. It is be 
lieved that a coup @’étut was contemplated by the Duke ut 
Orleans, who has lately resided in Lausanne, Switzerland, 


....-A Russian named Naoine has Leen ariested at Rust 
chuk on the charge ct Delpy au accomplice of the mer- 
chant Kalupkeff, who was arrested a few days ago for c.m- 
plicity inthe Panitza conspiracy. Kalopkoff's papets, it 
is asserted, clearly prove that the plot was of Russian in- 
stigation. Acourt martial will assemble on the 29th inst 
to try the conspirators. 


.... The strong feeling against the English in Portugal 
has resulced ina challenge by Senhor Corvo, a member of 
the Council of State, to the British Minister, to fight a 
duel. 


...-The Duke of Montpensier died on Tuesday of last 
week at San Lucas, Spaiv. He was the fifth son of {.> 218 





artistic musician accompanies Mr. de Pachmanp. 


Philippe. The Count cf Paris married his danchter, 
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THE PROGRESS OF REVISION. 


WE see no reason to be discouraged at the prospect of 
revision movement in the Presbyterian Church. The 
New York Presbytery, after a remarkably full and free 
discussion, has re-asserted its desire for revision. The 
Brooklyn Presbytery has spoken strongly on the same 
side. The Cincinnati Presbytery is equally anxious for 
revision, or some other form of relief, and the Chicago 
Presbytery is of the same mind. 

These presbyteries are both large and representative. 
No other four presbyteries in the Presbyterian Church 
can equal their aggregrte of communicants or exceed 
their wealth of theological ability. They indicate the 
feeling in the East, they indicate the feeling in the West. 

Pennsylvania, only, in the East, promises to stand 
almost solidly against revision. Eight of the twelve 
presbyteries which have voted so far that they are en- 
tirely satisfied with the Confession as it is are Pennsy]- 
vania presbyteries; and we may expect the Presbyteri- 
anism of the Keystone State to stand resolutely opposed 
to revision. Itis asingular fact that the Pennsylvania 
presbyteries should differ so strongly from their neigh- 
boring presbyteries. The Baltimore Presbytery wants 
revision; of the nine New Jersey presbyteries more than 
half are disposed, apparently, to vote in the same way. 
Morris and Orange has already voted for it; and sev- 
eral others have reports favoring it under consideration. 
Of the thirty presbyteries of New York, twelve are re- 
ported as having voted, and but one of these is recorded 
as opposed to revision. Quite a number which have 
not yet voted have reports calling for revision under 
consideration. 

The outlook, therefore, indicates that unless some 
now unexpected turn comes in the tide of sentiment a 
large majority of the presbyteries, perhaps two-thirds, 
will demand relief. Relief is, we think, sure to come; 
but in what shape we would not undertake 'to forecast, 
The discussion, both in the press and the presbyteries, 
makes it plain that there is not among those who vote 
for an affirmative answer to the first question of the 








nically whether the Confession should be amended; but 
no small part of those who say yes do not want to 
amend the Coafession at all, unless possibly it were made 
to appear that that was the only method of relief. The 
Albany Presbytery asks for a new irenical and evangel- 
ical creed. Those who have followed the discussion in 
the New York Presbytery know how strong the feeling 
was among the majority in thesame direction. In fact, 
the Presbytery has told the General Assembly that it 
would like a new creed to be formulated by the Churches 
of the Presbyterian system. 

The difficulty of making a revision that will be satis- 
factory to all does not decrease as the discussion pro- 
ceeds, but rather the reverse. Some want many changes, 
some few; and there are those voting against revision, 
like Dr. John Hall, because they fear the Confession 
will be altered beyond recognition, who would not ob- 
ject to a new and short evangelical creed. 

When the General Assembly meets and goes over the 
returns from the presbyteries, it will find that so many 
elements enter into the problem before it that an imme- 
diate solution is not within reach. The one thing that 
is certain now is that something will have to be done in 
the near future; if not revision, a new creed; if not a 
new creed a declaratory statement; if not a declaratory 
statement, a modification of the terms of subscription. 
The last we regard as the least probable of all the meth- 
ods suggested. 


»— 


THE HARDEST BLOW YET. 


It has been struck by the Supreme Court of the nation 
fair and square upcn the head and between the very eyes 
of the Mormon iniquity. The decision referred to is 
most sweeping, and goes far beyond any legislation 
hitherto ventured by Congress. The radical finding is 
for substance that Idaho was legally justified two years 
since in passing laws which disfranchised every member of 
the Mormon Churcb,and because that organization teach- 
es as a duty what the Government denounces asa crime. 
And we are to bear in mind that only a few weeks since 
the Utah courts settled it that no Mormon immigrant is 
eligible to naturalization. 

Now the result of this latest finding will be, first, that 
Idaho willenter the Union under a constitution which 
forever debars from the polls every one of the thirty 
thousand ‘‘Saints.” And, second, Congress can scarce- 
ly fail soon to take note of what the Supreme Court has 
done by so enlarging the scope of the Edmunds law that 
in all the Territories not to repudiate and forsake the 
polygamous society will be to forfeit American citizen- 
ship. Reform to the point of revolution must also soon 
ensue, or else fatal disintegration will befall. Our 
readers will watch eagerly for yet another result, more 
special and immediate. On Monday of this week Salt 
Lake City held an election for municipal officers after 
the most protracted, and fierce, and enthusiastic fight 
Utah ever saw. And the glad tidings from Washington 
came just in time to inspire the non-Mormons to do their 
utmost and carry the city by a decisive vote. We shall 
not, until too late for this issue, get news of the result of 
the election; but we anticipate victory for the Gentiles, 
unless the laborers are brought in from the country in 
such numbers as to neutralize the citizens’ majority. 
Light and law have reached Mormondom, and it will be 
speedily overthrown. 

—_———_——_- > 


THE TWO REVELATIONS. 


THE practical object directly aimed at in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was to warn and guard converted Jews 
against the danger of apostasy from Christianity, and a 
return to the existing Judaism of the apostolic age. 
This end is sought in part by pungent admonition and 
exhortation, and in part by dogmatic instruction in re- 
spect to the person and work of Jesus Christ. These two 
elements are mingled together in the course of the Epis- 
tle, making at times an apparent tho not real irregular- 
ity in the progress of thought. 

The inspired writer opens the Epistle with an impres- 
sive and suggestive contrast between two historically 
distinct revelations from God, and thereby shows the 
superiority of the one over the other. In one of these 
revelations—the first in the order of time—God “at 
sundry times, and in divers manners, spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets.” This statement em- 
braces the entire body of revelations contained in what 
we now call the Old Testament, and what in the time of 
Christ and his Apostles was known among the Jews as 
** the Scripture” or ‘‘the Scriptures,” and what is re- 
ferred to by Paul and Peter as *‘ the oracles of God.” 
(Rom. iii, 2, and I Pet. iv, 11.) God in this revelation 
‘* spake”; he spake “ in time past”; he spake “‘ at sundry 
times and in divers manners”; he spake ‘“‘unto the 
fathers”; and he thus spake “‘ by the prophets,” includ- 
ing Moses as one of these *‘ prophets.” This is a distinct 
characterization and recognition of the Old Testament 
Scriptures as resting upon the authority of God. Peter 
gives the same idea, with less detail, when he says that 
‘*holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” (II Pet. i, 21.) We have thesamethought 
from the pen of Paul when he declares that *‘ all Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God.” (II Tim. iii, 16.) 














The other revelation is referred to in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, when this same God is described as having 
‘*in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” In re- 
spect to this Son, through whom God in the second in- 
stance spoke, we have the following statement as to his 
character and attributes : 

* Whom [hisSon] he hath appointed heir of all things, 
by whom also he made the worlds, who, being the bright- 
ness by his glory and the express image of his person, and 
upholding all things by the word of his power, when he had 
by himself purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of 
the Majesty on high.” (Heb. i, 2, 3.) 


Here, as to the medium of the divine speaking, isa 
very broad contrast between the first and the second 
revelation. The first came from God by prophets, and 
the second came by the Son of God as thus described 
and his Son is the historic Jesus Christ of the Gospel 
narrative, who, according to the teaching of the New 
Testament, was himself God ‘‘ manifested in the flesh,’ 
and hence greater than the prophets, greater than 
Moses, and greater than the angels in Heaven. He 
came down from Heaven, asa divine person, to speak 
** the words of God” to men, and to do for them a work 
of salvation which neither prophets nor angels could do. 
The transcendent claims of this Son of God, this Jesus 
Christ, through whom God ‘hath in these last days 
spoken” unto men, and by whom the salvation of sin- 
ners is to be effected, furnish the theme that runs all 
through the Epistle to the Hebrews, and unites all 
parts ofit together. Here is the keynote of the whole 
Epistle having special appropriateness to those to whom 
it was originally addressed, and at the same time not 
inappropriate to any age or any class. 

The first revelation, referred to as ‘‘the word spoken 
by angels” in allusion to their ministration in connec- 
tion with it, is ‘“‘ stedfast, and every transgression and 
disobedience ” under it*‘ received a just recompense of 
reward.” This is assumed as a settled point by the 
writer; and this being a fact, then comes the thrilling 
question which is thus stated: ‘‘ How shall we escape if 
we neglect so great salvation, which at the first began 
to be spoken by the Lord himself, and was confirmed 
unto us by them that heard him, God also bearing them 
witness, both with signs and wonders, and with divers 
miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his 
own will?’ (Heb, ii, 2-4.) Yes, if those who disregarded 
Goa’s will, as made known in the first revelation 
through prophets, were punished by ‘‘ a just recompense 
of reward,” as was the fact, how then sball those escape 
punishment who disregard the will of God in the great 
plan for human salvation, as made known by his Son 
Jesus Christ, who himself in the first instance was a 
preacher of this ‘‘great salvation,” whose preaching 
was confirmed to others ‘‘ by them that heard it,” with 
the addition that God himself bore ‘‘ witness ” to this 
testimony ‘‘ with signs and wonders and with divers 
miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost?” Such is the 
terrible logic of this Epistle pressed upon those who are 
the neglecters of the ‘‘ great salvation” brought to the 
world in the second revelation by the Son of God, 
whether they be Jews or Gentiles. While it is true un- 
der this revelation that ‘‘he that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life,” it is equally true that ‘‘ he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life,” and that ‘‘ the 
wrath of God abideth on him.” (John iii, 36.) Men 
must obey the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, or be 
punished for their disobedience. 

We have similar reasoning in another passage of the 
same Epistle with special reference to the sin of apostasy 
from Christ: ‘*‘ He that despised Moses’s law died with- 
out mercy under two or three witnesses. Of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 
worthy who hath trodden underfoot the Son of God, 
and hath counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith 
he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done 
despite unto the Spirit of grace?’ (Heb. x, 28, 29.) 
Those who do what is here specified, belong to the class 
‘© of them who draw back unto perdition.” (Heb. x, 38.) 
They “sin willfully” after that they ‘received the 
knowledge of the truth”; and for them “ there remain- 
eth no more sacrifice for sins.” (Heb. x, 26.) 

In still another passage we have this warning: ‘‘ See 
that ye refuse not him that speaketh; for if they escaped 
not who refused him that spake on earth, much more 
shall not we escape, if we turn away from him that 
speaketh from Heaven.” (Heb. xii, 25.) The person 
who speaks from Heaven, as here referred to, is Jesus 
Christ; and the person who spake on earth is plainly 
Moses. And if those who disregarded the teaching of 
the latter escaped not, then much more will not those 
escape who ‘‘turn away from” the teaching of the 
former. 

The plain truth is, as appears in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and also throughout the New Testament, that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ brings tomen a great and 
blessed opportunity, and that, too, of a higher grade and 
clearer light than that afforded under the first revelation 
in which God spake by the prophets. This Gospel isthe 
completion, the crown and the climax of all God’s super- 
natural revelations to men, radiant with his mercy in 
the offices and work of Christ, and at the same time 
blazing with his punitive wrath against those who re- 
ject the mercy, and defy the authority with which it 
speaks tothem. To those who accept it, and obey its 
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commands, it is a ‘‘ savor of life unto life,” and to those 
who reject it, and disobey its commands, it is with 
equal certainty a “‘ savor of death unto death.” (II Cor. 
ii, 16.) Whether men are saved or lost under this Gos- 
pel, depends ®n the manner in which they treat it. God 
is in earnest in giving them the opportunity for salva- 
tion; and they must be in earnest in improving that op- 
portunity, or they will not be saved. To trifle with nis 
grace is to deserve and incur his penal wrath. It is a 
righteous thing with God to reject those who persistently 
reject his mercy. Heaven is no place for unbelievers. 


+ 


THE FACTS GIVEN. 








WE heartily agree with some of our Baptist contem- 
poraries that the facts about the withdrawing of the 
names of colored Southern Baptists from the list of con- 
tributors to the Sunday-school Teacher, published by 
the Baptist Publication Society, needed some explana- 
tion. 

Among the sp cial contributors to the Teacher were 
W.J.Simmons, D.D., President of the (colored) State 
University, Louisville, Ky.; the Rev. Wallace H. 
Brooks, of Washington, D. C.; and the Rev. E.K. Love, 
of Savannah, Ga. Perhaps no complaint of these col- 
ored men having been engaged would have been made 
had not the friends of the rival Kind Words taken ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to injure the Teacher. 
But a special opportunity offered. These three men at- 
tended the late Convention of Southern Baptists in In- 
dianapolis, and one of them was in the company that 
was attacked at Baxley, and driven by violence out of 
the cars. As might be expected, they told their griev- 
ances, and used strong language; but not one whit 
stronger than the occasion called for. But whatever 
they might say would be regarded as incendiary in the 
South, and this has been used against them. It was 
hardly to be expected that the Baptist Publication So- 
ciety would, on this account, withdraw their names and 
articles, but that is precisely what it has done; and it is 
an explanation of this action which Northern Baptists 
have been asking. 

Tne explanation is given by the secretary, Dr. 
Griffith, and it appears to us most extraordinary. It is 
nothing more than a confession. lt states that these 
men had been engaged to write for the Teacher, and 
their topics assigned. It proceeds: 

“Some weeks after this invitation to write for the 
Teacher was extended, the meeting of the American Na- 
tional Baptist Convention was held at Indianapolis, Ind. 
At this meeting bitter and inflammatory speeches were 
made, growing out of an attack upon some of the dele- 
gates while on their way to the meeting. The three breth- 
ren invited by me being leaders, and one of them being 
among the number injured, naturally took au active part 
in the excited discussions, both at the meeting and in the 
bitter agitation that followed. 

‘* At the time this invitation was given, had [ foreseen 
such a controversy as has since occurred, these brethren 
would not have been invited to write forthe Teacher, be- 
cause periodicals differ from books and tracts in this, that 
a book stands by itself to be taken or rejected at the option 
of the purchaser. But for a periodical, such as the Baptist 
Teacher, men must subscribe in advance, not knowing to 
acertainty what it will contain, confiding in its editors 
and publishers. This confidence the Society is bound to 
respect. We would not print in the Teacher an article 
which we knew in advance would be grossly offensive, 
either in its character or authorship, to the colored people. 
And if this is proper, then certainly, for the same reason, 
the Society ought not to publish in the Teacher what we 
know beforehand will be offensive to the white people in 
any section. Our work is to serve all, witbout respect to 
section, raceorcolor. This I think most men will fully in- 
dorse.”’ 

Dr. Griffiith goes on to add that the three brethren 
whose invitation was withdrawn were then asked to 
write a tract. Oneconsented, the others refused. 

Now this explanation is no explanation at all; it is 
simply a confession of surrender. It appears written for 
the white Southern market, We see in it no evidence 
that the Negroes, who are the Lord’s poor and the chief 
ones to be careful for, are at all considered. Dr. Grif- 
fith says these men made “ bitter and inflammatory 
speeches,” and took part in the ‘‘ excited discussions” 
and the “‘ bitter agitation ” that followed. These con- 
demnatory adjectives are reserved for the Negroes, 
who were shamefully abused and hustled out of 
the car, for whose accommodations they had paid 
their money; and whenthey speakin a tone of suitable 
indignation they are charged with ‘‘ bitter and inflam- 
matory” language, and not a word of rebuke is hinted 
at for those who infamously abused them. Stronger 
language was never called for. It would have been pol- 
troonery not to use it. To withdraw the invitations to 
these men and give them the privilege of one of the 
S »ciety’s packets of pink and yellow tracts was nothing 
1 s3 than an insult, But that seems to be regarded as 
tue only course for a tract society to take which seeks 
ics patronage among Southern whites as well as South- 
ern blacks, and cannot afford to doright. If Dr. Grif- 
fith really wants to defend the course of his society he 
must now publish the language of ‘those three colored 
men, and prove that what they said of the brutality of 
the Baxley affair was really ‘“‘ bitter and inflammatory” 
and unchristian. Give us the facts, 


A THIN SHELL. 


Oscak H. Cooper, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for Texas, reports that during the last eight years 
the number of schools in that State has risen from 
5,819 to 8,722; the school attendance from 179,131 
to 364,744, and the amouat expended for schools 
from $691,044 to $2,778,173. This is a grand showing; 
and he says it is nonsense to talk of Texas needing aid 
from the National Government to maintain its schools. 
Our able contemporary, which makes it its special busi- 
ness to prove that aiding schools is promoting men- 
dicancy, says these facts about Texas are ‘‘the only 
comment needed upon Mr. Blair’s speech.” We judge, 
then, that it supposes the condition in Texas to be simi- 
lar to the conditions in Mississippi or Louisiana. We 
had supposed that Texas was rather to be compared 
with Missouri or the newer West than with the old 
South. Texas will bear some further examination, but 
the arguments must go beyond Texas. 

What is needed to bring about a right understanding 
of the educational wants of the South, is such a minute 
canvass as was made in England just prior to the great 
debate on the Education Act. What such a canvass 
would disclose may be inferred from the following de- 
tails drawn from reports or letters of leading school 
officers. 

In 1886-'87 Kentucky had m round numbers a school 
population (ages six to twenty) of 640,000. Fifty per 
cent, of these young people attended school more or less; 
thirty-three per cent. were in average daily attendance 
for the school year, or ninety-four days. 

Considering the colored school population, which 
numbered a little more than 100,000, we find only forty- 
one per cent. making any attendance upon school, while 
for every one hundred of these dusky youths only twen- 
ty-three were found in daily attendance—not neces- 
sarily the same twenty-three each day. 

The superintendents of thirty-one counties make some 
endeavor to account for the depressing outlook. Their 
explanations are illustrated by the following extracts: 

**School-houses and school furniture belong to the semi- 
civilized stages of society, and stand a blotch upon the 
blue-grass region of Kentucky.” (Clark Co.) 

‘*it sometimes happens there is neither fuel nor stove, 
and of course children do not go to school when it is cold.” 
(Greenup Co ) 

“‘School-houses in the county are poor owing to the fact 
that the people are poor and hard pressed topay taxes. It 
is next to impossible for trustees to raise money by district 
taxation.” (Perry Co.) 

**The two colored schools have no houses, and no clear 
way of ge:iting them.” (Boyd Co.) 

‘The colored schools of Calloway County have made 
wonderful improvement, but are yet in want of much im- 
provement. Half of the districts have houses, the other 
half have none; the result is, they scarcely ever have 
schools in such districts.’’ (Calloway Co,) 

‘There is nota colored teacher 1n the county, and unless 
teachers can be obtained from abroad, the schools will not 
be taught.’’ (Grayson Co.) 

“ Owing to sparsely settled districts colored schools are 
impracticable in this county.”” (Kenton Co.) 

** The colored schools in this county are only two, and in 
bad condition, owing to insufficiency and poverty of pa- 
trons.’”’ (Lee Co.) 

The State Superintendent of Kentucky, the Hon. J. 
D. Pickett, a most energetic public-spirited man, is op- 
posed to the idea of national aid; he asks however for 
an appropriation from the National Treasury to pay the 
last installment of the school fund which he claims is 
due under the Deposit Act of 1836. 

As we move down along the Mississippi River the stand- 
ard sinks still lower. Louisiana, with a school popula- 
tion limited in age from six to eighteen, had, in 1887, 
an enrollment of only thirty-three per cent., an average 
attendance of twenty-four per cent., and an average 
school year of eighty-nine days; the showing for color- 
ei children being, as in Kentucky, a little below the gen- 
eral average. 

Some local superintendents skip lightly over the de- 
tails, others pause and give us material for thought like 
the following : 





‘*Unless Congress or the State Legislature increase our 
school fund, I see little hope for our country schools or for 
getting a better class of teachers.’’ (Grant Parish.) 

**A higher grade of schools and more money are required 
to keep Louisiana redeemed from misrule and ignorance.” 
(Parish of Iberia.) 

“There is but one public school building in the parish 
[county], which was built some six or seven years ago, at 
cost of about two hundred and fifty dollars. 

“It would be a very difficult matter to estimate the 
value of school furniture now owned, but I think #250 to 
$300 would cover present value of same. We have about 
enough “ bent-wood furniture for two schools, but it is 
old, having been bought some seventeen years ago. All 
other furniture owned is ‘ home-made.’” (Parish of St. 
Martin.) 

“The ten frame buildings reported were buiit by and 
belong to the settlers and patrons of schoolsin various sec- 
tions of the parish. They are plain, rough frame build- 
ings, without sashes, flues, fire-places or cisterns; they are 
also furnished with rough benches, without backs, and 
boards nailed up along the sides for children to write on. 
The School Board is allowed to use them, free of rent, as 
school-houses. 

“Tt was the intention of the School Board, had the ‘ Blair 





Educational Bill become a law, to devote the funds de- 
rived from the parish school tax of two mills to building 
neat and comfortable school-houses, and furnishing the 
same With improved school furniture, and to devote the 
State and United States apportionments to payment of 
teachers’ salaries. During our school term, which closed 
on August 27th, 1886, 2,000 children, white and colored, at- 
tended our public schools, and about seventy-seven white 
children attended private white schoels, making 2,077 chil- 
dren, ali told, who attended school in our parish, and leav- 
ing 3,700 children, white and colored, without any school- 
ing.’’ (Terrebonne Parish.) 

* By comparing this report with the census of edueable 
youths for the year 1886, made by the assessor of this par- 
ish, you will notice that from a total 1,765 children of both 
races and sexes, only 659 attend the public schools, 91 pri- 
vate schools, leaving a balance of 1,015 who receive no in- 
struction whatever. Of this number 229 are white, and 78 
are colored children. Had we a sufficient number of 
schools and more conveniently located, I fully believe that 
more than one-half of the number of educable children of 
this parish would be enrolled.’”’ (Parish of St. Charles.) 
Naturally the prospect does not brighten as we come 
into a State like Mississippi where the Negroes outnum- 
ber the whites. From the reports of County Superin- 
tendents within her borders we catch glimpses like 
these : 


“The condition of school-houses is deplorable: in twelve 
cases the schools are held in church buildings, some of 
them being very uncomfortable and all of them unsuit- 
able. There are twenty-two log houses, most of them un- 
fit for school purposes and without seats, other than the 
rudest benches, and with no school appliances whatever 
except the poorest sort of blackboards. In ten cases the 
schools are taught in rooms or cabins owned by indivic- 
uals.’”’ (Claiborne Co.) 

“One of the greatest obstacles to educational progress is 
the wretched houses in which the children are compelled to 
attend schocl. Most of them are poorly constructed of 
cheap material, and very few have desks or blackboards. 
‘The houses used by the Negroes are in a wretched con- 
dition, and asthe Negroes are poorly clad, much suffering 
and sickness necessarily results.’”’ (Tate Co.) 

We might go on throughout the Southern States with 
extracts like the foregoing ad infinitum; but we forbear; 
even jokes repeated become wearisome. Those who de- 
‘sire toknow how the prospect appears as we come 
nearer the national capital may satisfy their curiosity 
by the perusal of a very spicy letter from the Superin- 
endent of Schools in Raleigh, N. C., to the State Super- 
intendent of Tennessee published in The School Teacher, 
Winston, N. C., October, 1889. The letter gives a 
graphic account of the ‘‘ Art of Teaching” and the artists 
by whom it is practiced in North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, not omitting environments and consequences. 

It would bea pity to spoil so unique a composition by 
taking out a bit here and there; but froma letter written 
by the same gentlemen to a distinguished official at 
Washington, we quote the following: ‘* Without 
governmental aid, our only hope is to get the people in- 
terested in the subject—an almost impossible thing.” 
The Stute Superintendent, Hon. 8S. M. Finger, ascribes 
the dearth of common school provision in the South to 
the poverty of the people, inherited opposition to the 
education of the masses, the ignorance of the masses, 
and the mischievous effects of the miserable apologies 
for schools scattered throughout the rural districts. 
‘* What all the Southern friends of efficient systems 
want,” he says ‘‘is such congressional heip as will in- 
duce self-help.”’ 

But that would be ‘* promoting mendicancy.” 


a > ———— 


Editorial Uotes. 


WE notice in the account of the funeral service of Secre- 
tary Tracy’s wife and daughter, so suddenly snatched 
away from him by death, the following suggestive state- 
ment: 

‘““When Secretary Tracy entered the East room to view the 
two caskets resting side by side shortly after his arrival at the 
White House, Tuesday afternoon, it was exactly a week since 
he had walked through the same apartment with his wife on 
his arm, followed by Miss Tracy and Mrs. Wilmerding, at the 
close of the reception given to Congress and the Judiciary.” 
These two events, so amazingly in contrast with each 
other, are united as parts of the history of the same per- 
sons; and one follows the other after so brief an interval 
as naturally to suggest the connection betweenthem. The 
first event did not portend the second, and did not produce 
it, aud was essentially unlike it in the occasion and the 
circumstances. When the first event was passing as a 
reality, there was but one eye in the universe that could 
then see how soon the second would also be a reality; and 
that eye was theeyeof God. A week elapses, and the second 
event became real, and then both events were seen to be 
parts in the history of the same persons. Impressive as 
may be the facts in this particular case, every human life 
is filled up with their parallels. The simple truth is that 
we have no power to anticipate the details of our own his- 
tory as we proceed inthe journey of life, and hence can 
never tell what a day may bring forth; and there is a most 
important sense in which we do not appoint, and cannot 
control, the events of that history. Events, in vast multi- 
tudes, come without our prevision or bidding, and often 
they bring with them sudden and terrific chauges of our 
condition, entailing consequences that will follow us to 
the grave, These are facts of every-day occurrence. What 
then, with such facts in life, inseparably connected with 
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of life? it surely is not that of blind forces that act 
necessarily, irresistibly and mechanically—that ef an im- 
personal energy which, tho it has power, has no intelli- 
gence, no character and no design, and is simply unintelli- 
gent and unthinking efficiency, too potent for resistance, 
and too secret for anticipation. Human nature has in all 
ages recoiled from this cold, icy, uncomfortiog, soul-ap- 
palling and revolting theory of life, and well it may. It 
does not meet the wants of man, or give to the saddened 
heart the slightest solace or good cheer. This theory will 
not do for a sober thinker, and it is a very poor balm for a 
sufferer. The theory of the Bible, and of man’s best sense, 
reverses a!l this, and places the infinitely wise, good and 
perfect God at the head of the universe, and puts all 
things alike within the circle of his all-controlling and 
overruling providence, and in relation to this God and his 
providence, in and over the this world adopts the great 
doctrine of optimism, hence thinking of all things as on 
the whole the best that could be. Paul was an optimist 
in this sense. He believed in a God who isinfinitely wise 
and good and just, as well as in one who is infinite in power, 
and who, in the possession of these attributes, “ worketh 
all things after the counsel of his own will,” not merely 
some things, but all things.’”’ (Ephes.i,11.) No one can 
think deeply on the problem of life and its events, and yet 
find the final resting-place for his thoughtsif he stops 
snort of the Pauline theology. The true solution of all the 
mysteries of life is to be sought in the one great mystery 
of God himself. This mystery accepted by the under- 
standing, and welcomed by the heart, lights up tbe uni- 
verse with the radiance of infinite power, goodness and 
wisdom. Believe God, believe in him and be at peace. 


EXTRAORDINARY beyond explanation and atrocious te- 
yond characterization, is the proposition which has passed 
one House of the North Dakota Legislature, to sell the 
State to the Louisiana State Lottery. It is simply amaz- 
ing. The indignation of the citizens of Dakota, we do not 
doubt, will overwhelm the legislators who have voted for 
this infamous bill, which transfers the lottery of Louisiana 
to that young and promising State. Think of it: prohibi- 
tion and lottery; temperance and gambling; protection of 
homes and their destruction; the State honestly refusir g 
to enrich its treasury by the license of saloons, and then 
filling it from the license of lotteries! It is simply as- 
tounding that there can be such division in a State iike 
Dakota between the men of the churches and the pander- 
ers to vice that the latter should have no knowledge of 
what the former will endure. It is impossible for us to he- 
lieve that even inthe turmoil of organization, when the 
State has not yet got rid of the unruly element that rush in 
with the first settlers, it can possibly be given over to be 
the nursery of a vice, which, outside of Louisiana, the pub- 
lic sentiment of the whole country repudiates. We believe 
better things of North Dakota, 


THE code of rulés for which the Democratic members 
have been so clamorous recently, was reported to the House 
of Representatives last week. Long before the organization 
of the House it wasannounced that the minority would re 
sist to the last any importaat changes in the code of the 
last House. After the House was organized they 
declared that they would oppose most strenuously, 
using every parliamentary art known to them, the adop- 
tion of any important business, particularly the deciding of 
cases of contested seats until the House had adopted rules. 
A fight, then, had to be made, and the majority chose to 
make it, not on the rules, but on the case of a contested 
seat. With the aid of Speaker Reed’s ruling, against an 
old precedent, but in consonance with reason, they made 
the fight successfully, and found that public opinion was 
with them, and would sustain them in insisting that not 
obstruction but legislation is the first duty of Congress, 
The proposed new code embodies the principle of the 
Speaker’s ruling concerning a constitutional quorum, and 
is drawn with a view to prevent stubborn obstruction by 
dilatory tactics. The fight has yet to come upon this code; 
and we are glad that itis the announced purpose of the 
Democrats to enter into a full discussion of it, and mean- 
time make their protest against the course of the Speaker 
silently. This isa much more reasonable, and therefore 
much stronger position, than the minority occupied two 
weeks ago. We hope foracalm, clear discussion; and if 
there is aught in the proposed code that infringes in the 
least the rights ef the minority, it should be eliminated. It 
is of great importance that the minority should have the 
fullest opportunity tobe heard in opposition to any meas- 
ure which in their judgment ought not to pass, and it is 
their undoubted right freely to employ parliamentary tac- 
tics to any reasonable extent to defeat such measures, 
But when they use these tacties in filibustering, prevent- 
ing the majority from going on with legislative business, 
they are abusing their rights, aad should be forced to give 
way. 





THAT the Democratic leaders in the House of Represen- 
tatives had planned long beforehand to pursue obstruc- 
tive tactics and to pursue them to an extreme degree 
is not a matter of guess-work, but a matter of record. 
As long ago as last October the Baltimore American 
published an interview with the Hon. R. Q. Mills, of 
Texas, in which he said: 

“ We do not propose that the Republican majority shall pass 
asingle measure without our consent. For instance, you may 
depend upon it that the rules of the House will not be changed 
by a Republican majority in any essential feature. We will not 
permit them to be changed as it is desired by Mr. Reed and others 
in any particular feature; nor will we.permit any of the pro- 
posed legislation looking to the control by Congress of the elec- 
tions; for we see plainly what the purpose of that is. The same 
can be said of the contested seat cases that will come up before 
Congress. We do not propose to let the Republican Congress 
be further increased ad libitum, but throwing out Democrat 
members seems to be the purpose. In other words, we propose 
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still in majority, because we know our minority is strong enough 
to make us the virtual rulérs.” 

This language is vefy plain, and the meaning is very ob- 
vious to anybody. The minority had determined before- 
hand to prevent legislation which they could not shape 
or otherwise control, The ruling by Mr. Reed, and the 
new code of rules, will leave the majority to exercise their 
legitimate rights. an make it possible for Congress to 
go on with needed legislation. 


THE long contest over the Governorship of West Virginia 
has ended in the declaration by the Legislature of the elec- 
tion of Judge Fleming, the Democratic candidate. The 
vote was taken, it will be remembered, a year ago last No 
vember. On the face of the returns General Goff, the Re- 
publican candidate, a very popular man, was elected by a 
plurality of 110, the plurality for the Cleveland electors be- 
ing 506. It was claimed, of course, that some of the votes 
for Gcff were illegal and fraudulent, and the Legislature 
instead of canvassing the returns decided to appoint an 
investigating committee. {he Committee examined the 
vote of every precinct, and had many witnesses before it. 
The result was that votes were thrown out on both side-; 
but enough Republican votes were rejected to overcome 
Goff’s plurality of 110 and give Judge Fieming a plurality 
of 237. The Committee divided and presented two reports; 
one, declaring that Fleming was elected by a plurality ot 
237, the other declaring Goff was elected by a plurality of 
140. Governor Wilson, who held over under the Constitu- 
tion, called a special meeting cf the Legislature for last 
month, when counsel for both sides were heard and a de- 
cision reached by a vote of 43 to 40, President Carr, of tne 
Senate, who was elected by Republicans and Greenbackers 
on a fusion ticket, voting with the Democrats. It 1s im- 
possible to say whether the decision is a just one or not. 
It seems not to be; but it has been given and the contest is 
ended. It ought to have been ended a year ago. 


Tuk Director of the Catholic Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Father Stephan, bas written officially to the Catholic Co 
lumbian concerning the efforts ot the Bureau to defeat the 
confirmation of Messrs. Morgan and Docchester. His let- 
ter is in reply to a criticism by that paper on the Bureau 
to the effect that it seemed to be ** working in the dark,” 
which was not the * American way.” Father Stephan 10- 
timates that the one course recommended by the Volum- 
bian could not well be followed owing to the “ conditions 
entering into this unfortunate controversy.” *He says that 
Messrs. Morgan and Dorchester have sought to impose on 
the public by raising the cry that Catholics were opposed 
to them because of their ‘ previously expressed religious 
sentiment and theirefforts now to extend the public scnool 
system to the Indian service,” and he is confident that to 
have organized Catholic indignation meetings would not 
have helped greatly to defeat them. We agree with the 
Columbian thata perfectly open course would have, been 
far better, The genesis and development of the opposition 
has not been very creditable. Commissioner Morgan is 
a public officer, and if any of his official acts are wrong the 
public method with them is as the Columbian remarks the 
** American way.’? We have no idea that his contirma- 
tion will be defeated, It would be a shame and a disgrace 
to defeat such a man, and a serious blow at an improved 
Indian administration. Mor over, it would not be to the 
advantage of the Catholis Indian schools. 


A LAYMAN writes us from the Union League Club in this 
city: 

You say that the criticism of the Catholic Review as to the in- 

ability of the members of that Church to pray does not apply to 
Protestants. The Review refers, of course, to spontaneous praver 
withoutthe use of written forms. Does it not apply as well to 
the Anglican American Episcopal Church? How rare is it tor 
a priest or layman among us in any emergency to depart from 
his set forms, and at every convention there is urgency ex- 
pressed for more and more forms to meet all contingencies. 
One great and striking difference between the Non-conformist 
denominations and the Church as many of us like to emphasize 
it, is the socia] and spiritual! life established among the members 
ofthe former by their weekly prayer-meetings which dissolve 
the otherwise icy atmosphere, and especially in towns, villages 
and in the country proper make the congregation homogenous. 
Brought up a Presbyterian, but in mature life attending for two 
decades the Episcopal service in a village, I have constantly re- 
alized the want of these “ prayer” and * praise ” meetings, 
which bring all the people together more closely than at 
the regular formal services, and have wished that rectors could 
see their way clear to imitate in this matter their “ dissenting 
brethren.” On the other hand, our Presbyterian and Conerega- 
tional pastors not “gifted in prayer” might heipfally use in 
part those in the Episcopal Prayer-Book, and perhaps the " lit- 
any” might be a better adaptation to the needs of their congre- 
gations than the borrowed custom of alternate reading of por- 
tions of the Seriptures now in vogue. 
Perhaps the criticism does apply to Episcopalians; but 
we had American Protestants generally in mind, and did 
not need to mention the exceptions which prove the rule. 
Lormg usage has accustomed Roman Catholics to the 
prayer forms, the Hail Mary’s, etc., which to every 
devout Catholic are almost constantly present. The 
habit of extemporaneous prayer in family and in 
personal devotion seems to all spiritual-minded Protes- 
tants an indispensable uplift in the religious life. 
The remarks of the Revicw remind us how the habit of 
prayer ealarges one’s love and sympathy for the unsaved. 
Catholics, it says, pray for the sick and the dead, but not 
so commonly for those in sin and unbelief and temptation. 
We do not believe that the missionary and revival spirit 
of Protestant Christianity would outlive a decade of aban- 
donment of personal and family prayer. Those for whom 
we plead earnestly become objects of interest and effort 
to us, and thus we are concerned for the conversion of the 
unsaved, and the relief of the tempted. bs 


THE new Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII defines the duties 
of the Catholic citizen, his obligations to his Church, and 
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the nature of his obligation to the State. It is very long, 
and would make a sizable book; and we do not see, on a 
hasty perusal of it, that it is going to have any special in- 
fluence upon Catholics, or any special interest to Protest- 
estants. The Pope defines the duty of the Catholic to love 
his country and to love his Church; the Church to be loved 
more ardently than the country. If the laws of the State 
contradict the divine law and command anything prejudi- 
cial to the Church, or is hostile to the duties imposed by 
religion, then it is a duty to resist them and acrime to 
obey them. To obey them is an injury both to State and 
Church. This is simply a restatement of the old ‘‘ higher 
law” doctrine with which our ministers made us familiar 
in the days when William H. Seward defined that “ higher 
law” and declared the “‘ irresistible conflict.’’ The Church, 
says the Pope, approves all governments that respect 
religion and divine law, and is indifferent to parties in the 
State. But if, however, the Church, that is the Catholic 
Church, is in danger, he says the divisions of parties 
should cease and all should unite to defend their religion, 
and tbat we must not fear to resist iniquity lest we ex- 
asperate the enemy. All these propositions are good 
enough, and no Protestant can find any fault with them. 
There is no Protestant living worthy the name, who would 
not resist and resent interference of the State with the 
exercise of his religion, and who would not put the King- 
dom of God before any kingdom of man. The whole diffi- 
culty comes in the applications of these principles, and 
that difficulty is greatest in Italy; and it is always Italian 
affairs that color the utterances of Encyclicals. The Pope 
is living in a constant conflict with the kingdom of Italy. 
Vatican and Quirinal face each other in constant jealousy 
and hostility. It seems clear that at times the Italian 
Government has been reckless of Papal rights, and that 
the Pope has made, and still makes demands which po self- 
respecting civil Government can yield. The difficulty is in 
deciding when the State is opposing the Church and when 
it is opposing the interference of the Church in secular 
matters, 

WE are surprised that anybody could misunderstand 
what we said concerning our banishment of the word 
**Romish ”’ from our columns, Some of our contemporaries 
assume that we meant to say that we never use any other 
designation than simply *‘ Catholic’; and they object to 
that because they say it implies that Protestant Churches 
are not’ catholic. Catholics do not object to the terms, 
** Church of Rome,” ‘‘ Roman Catholic,” etc. They object 
to ‘‘ Romish”’ for the same reasons that Lutherans would 
object to being called Lutherites or their Church as the 
Lutherish Church. ‘‘ Romish” is not a part of a real name 
and it is contemptuous; that is why Roman Cat holtics ob- 
ject to it, and that is why we do not useit. For the same 
reason we do not call the Disciples of Christ *‘ Campbell- 
ites,” or the Christian Union Church the’ Petroleum V. 
Nasby ” Church, or the Amish, ‘* Hoakers,”’ or the Primi- 
tive Baptists, ‘‘ Hardshell Baptists.” As much respect, at 
least, should be shown to Churches as to persons. If any 
feel disposed to argue the question and ask why Catholics 
should object to the word ‘* Romish”’ let him ask himself 
whether he would like to have his own name printed 
* Dick,” or ‘‘ Billy,” or ** Coal-oil Tommy,”’ when he is 
always careful to sigo his name as Richard, William or 
Thomas. Casting odium upon persons or Churches by call- 
ing names is very unworthy of decent, respectable people. 

Mr. JUSTICE FIELD, in his speech last week in this city, at 
the Centennial of the Supreme Court of the United Siates, 
said: 

* And now with its history in the century past, what 1s needed 
that the Supreme Court ot the United States should sustain its 
character and be as useful in thecentury to come? I answer as 
a matter of the first consideration, that it should not be over- 
borne with work, and by that I mean that it should have some 
relief from the immense burden now cast upon it. 

“In view of the condition of the Court, its crowded docket, the 
multitude of questions constantly brought before it of the great- 
est and most extended influence, surely it has a right to call upon 
the country to give it assistance and relief. Something must be 
done in that direction, and should be done speedily to prevent the 
delays to suitors now existing. 

*To delay justice is as pernicious as to deny it. One of the 

most precious articles of Magna Charta was that in which the 
King declared that he woald not deny nordelay to any man jus- 
tice or right. And assuredly what the barons of England wruag 
from their monarch the people of the United States will not re- 
fuse to any. suitor for justice in their tribunals.” 
This is a timely utterance, and comes from a source en- 
titled to respect. ‘The remedy lies wholly with Congress. 
The matter of fact is that Congress has so legislated in re- 
spect to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as to crowd it with vastly more business 
than it can seasonably discharge. This is the reason why 
its docket is all the time overcrowded with cases waiting 
to be considered and determined. And inasmuch as Con- 
gress has no power to create two Supreme Courts with con- 
current jurisdiction, the only remedy for the evil is to les- 
sen the number of cases that can be carried to the ** one 
Supreme Court ” provided for by the Constitution. Con- 
gress has for years been sleeping over this question, and 
one would think it about time for it to wake up and so 
change the law as to remedy this evil. 


THE State Charities Aid Society of this State bas for 
several years made earnest efforts to have all the insane 
poor of the State provided for in State Asylums, alike on 
the ground of humanity and that of economy. The County 
Superintendents of the Poor have, for a rule, resisted and 
opposed these efforts, claiming that the insane poor in 
each county should be left to the speciai care of that 
county. The Lunacy Commissioners of the State in their 
recent repo-t to the Legislature take decided ground in 
favor of the view urged by the State Charities Aid Society, 
with the exception of New York and Kings Counties. We 
have no doubt that this is the correct view of the question. 
The accommodations for the insane in county institutions, 
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with the exceptions of this city and Brooklyn, are vastly 
inferior to those of the State Asylums. The medical 
treatment alsois in less skilled hands; and the aggregate 
expense is increased by the county system as compared 
with that of the State. The question, in the light of the 
facts submitted by the Lunacy Commissioners, deserves 
the most serious consideration of the Legislature. We 
sincerely hope that the Legislature will give the subject 
its prompt attention, and consult the interests of this un- 
fortunate class, rather than the prejudices and selfishness 
of the County Superintendents of the Poor. 


BEFORE Senator Ingalls’s eloquent speech is quite for- 
gotten, we want to call attention toits gasconade about the 
impassable limits that separate the proud Anglo-Saxon 
from the African race, and forever forbid intermingling of 
blood. Of course that is all nonsense. A South Carolina 
speaker lately said it would be difficult to find in that State 
one really pure-blooded African in a hundred. Another, 
speaking of Southern cities, says they vary from coffee- 
colored to pure white, but almost no pure blacks are to be 
found. The Anglo-Saxon is not a race but a line of descent 
perfectly indistinguishable from other Caucasians, French 
Russian or Scandinavian. As the Anglo Saxon has found 
no difficulty in here mingling his blood with the darker 
races, just so the same is true of other branches of the Cau- 
casian family elsewhere. The blood of the Negro slaves of 
the Roman Empire has been swallowed up and lost in the 
population of Southern Europe. The half-breeds of Canada 
are evidence of the amalgamation of French and Indian 
blood. Our own Indian Territory is full of Anglo-Saxon 
and Indian half-breeds. Every one knows how in Mexico 
and Brazil Spanish and Portuguese blood has mixed indif- 
ferently with Indian and Negro. The insurmountable 
repugnance has not been, in any country, against inter- 
mixture, but against intermixture sanctioned by law. 
The way to stop it is not by tirades against miscegenated 
marriages, but by sternly applying the law of God and 
man against the ten-thousand-fold more common and ten- 
thousand-fold more guilty and offensive practice of immo- 
rality between the races. We are glad that there is a rising 
sentiment to condemn the wicked relations which have 
already destroyed the line of division between the races. 


UNDER the title ‘‘ A Charge Disproved,”’ The Baltimore 
Episcopal Methodist publishes a letter from Prof, J. L. 
Armstrong, of Trinity College, in North Carolina, which is 
an extraordinary apology for the mobbing of the Rev. Mr. 
Joiner and his wife. He says: 

* The Rev. Mr. Joiner appeared in this State soon after the 

War, and was from the first a rabid negrophilist. He belonged 
to the North Carolina Conference (Northern Methodist), and 
when that was divided into the Blue-Ridge Conference (white) 
and the North Carolina (colored), he asked to be transferred to 
the colored conference. It was always his custom to pass by 
white people and seek entertainment among Negroes; it is said 
that he even adopted mulattoes as his children. He naturally 
fell into contempt with both races, and, after the division, col- 
ored congregations preferred preachers of their own color. So- 
cial equality between the races was his idol, and he worshiped 
it with fervor. Now Southern people would laugh at such a 
crank, as our Northern brethren would at one who preached so- 
cial equality between New York's Four Hundred and the ’Long- 
shoresmen, were it not that such preaching has a very bad effect 
upon the inflammable darky; it tends to set him above work, to 
make him more insolent, and, in those countries where the Ne- 
gro population is large, it incites him to dangerous outbreaks. 
Southern people are keenly alive to this danger, and they are 
sensible that the propagation of such doctrine is apt to becomea 
spark ina magazine. This is not said in extenuation of those 
who ill-treated Mr. Joiner, for there is a better way of getting 
rid of a nuisance, but to show that he was sinning and sinned 
against. Tho the Negro population in Randolph is not large 
enough to become very dangerous, it is vapable of being made 
more trifling and insolent; he would make them so is a meddler, 
and no amount of persecution makes him a martyr.” 
We presume this is all that could be said; but we should 
call it “ A Charge Proved.” He would ‘‘ seek entertain- 
ment among Negros’’; he would eat with publicans and 
sinner. 


WE begin to have reports of the Fifth National In dian 
Congress, held in Bombay, and attended by two thousand 
delegates—Hindus, Moslems, Parsees and Christians, 
thoroughly representative of native sentiment. Tbey think 
that under British rule, which they respect, education has 
gone far enough so that they can be trusted to have a part 
in local government. All they ask is that one-half of the 
members of local legislative council should be elected, 
while the other half shall remain appointed by the execu- 
tive; and they leave the power of veto with the executive. 
Especial eclat was given to the meeting by the presence of 
their main English champions, Mr. Bradlaugh, who will 
introduce their bil] into Pariiament, and Sir William Wed- 
derburn, tormerly Sessions Judge at Poona, and now Lib- 
eral candidate for Parliament for North Ayrshire. Mr. 
Bradlaugb, on his arrival at Bombay was received with a 
tremendous ovation, and six hundred addresses of welcome 
in silver and ivory boxes, so many that it would takea 
week or two to read them. The movement is growing 
rapidly, and is one of those that make history, because it 
opens a revolution in the government of India. Of course, 
most of the official class oppose the plan, altho the late 
Governor-General, Lord Ripon, believedih it. But as much 
cannot he said for Lord Dufferin, whose reported state- 
ment that the Congress Party consists of a ‘* microscopic 
minority,’ had something to do with the imposing nature 
of the demonstration. So far as we cansee the missionary 
element favors the purposes of the Congress. 


.... The Anderson, 8. C., correspondent of the Charleston 
News and Courier is very frank, not to say naive in the 
reasovs he gives in favor of a bill to provide for deporting 
the Negroes to Africa: 


“The Negroes are making strenuous efforts to obtain an edu- 
cation, and are in every way pressing their claims for equality 
with the white man. . Most of the colored people in this 





section are prosperous, and especially is this true of the older 
families. But they are not training their children to work, and 
consequently they will be of very litfle service, because this sec- 
tion will never yield to the colored man’s claim for social equal- 
ity. Andas the colored race comes more and more im competi- 
tion with the white population in the different callings and 
occupations of life, and especially the higher callings, the race 
issue will become more and more serious. . . . One thing 
that makes the white people favor the bill is the amalgamation 
of the two races. There are now very few real Negroes in this 
section. Mostof them are mulattoes, ranging from a ginger- 
cake color to white. And it is against this in future generations 


that the white man would now provide in the Butler-Morgan 
bill.” . 


.... There must have been some mutterings over the in- 
consequentiality of the achievements of the last Episcopal 
General Convention before such an article as that entitled 
the “‘Unheeded Messenger,” by ‘Jacob Armitage,’ could 
have been copied into The Living Church from a paper, 
if we mistake not—tho no credit is given—which is gener- 
ally supposed to love the poor more than it loves any or- 
ganized Church. The article is a parable, and tells how 
Jesus in the garb of a poor man sought to bring the wants 
ef the poor before the ** Holy Council,” under which term 
the General Convention is very thinly disguised. He was 
rebuffed because the Convention was busy with the Fili- 
oque clause, or the compulsory repetition of the Nicene 
Creed, or the enrichment of the liturgy, or the new petition 
in the Litany. Andall this long and most severe condem- 
nation of the Convention is printed without rebuke in a 
leading organ of the Episcopal Church, and copied, too, 
from an uncovenanted journal. 


... Anew and very curious turn occurred last week in 
the legislative muddle in Montana. The Supreme Court 
having decided virtually that the Republican members of 
the House from Silver Bow County are entitled to be paid 
their salaries by the State Auditor, and the Democrats of 
the Senate seeing that the organization of both Houses 
were therefore clearly Republican, took to their heels and 
resolved to get out of the State so as to prevent a quorum 
in the Senate. The Republican members, however, were 
a little too quick for them, and warrants were taken out 
for their arrest. A telegram caught one of the fleeing Sen- 
ators just inside the State-line, and he was arrested. If the 
Democrats had any case before, they have certainly given 
it away eutirely by this foolish action, which is more 
worthy of school-boys or lunatics than of honest grown-up 
men. 


.... Two weeks have passed since we exposed the folly 
and failure of the management for the New York Fair. 
And still the bill providing for the Fair hangs fire in Al- 
bany, and nothing has been done which opens the slight- 
est promise. It is very generally remarked hereabouts 
that the Fair in 1892 is dead, altho some express the hope 
and expectation that we shall have one in 1893. But the 
political rivalries and quarrels which interfere in the one 
year will interfere in the other, and the enthusiasm is 
dying away east and west. We suppose “‘politicsis politics”’; 
but we had hoped patriotism was patriotism. Well, if we 
cannot have the Fair let us have the Columbus Celebra- 
tion. And with a view to that we publish this week an 
interesting article, suggesting a plan for it, written by the 
Rev. Thomas J. Potwin. ‘ 


....It is always delightful to hear Satan rebuking sin. 
There is a movement in Maryland to secure the passage in 
the State Legislature of a bill requiring an additional li- 
cense of $50 for the sale of cigarets not made entirely of 
tobacco, and prohibiting the sale of cigarets that contain 
deleterious matter. The President of the Tobacco Board 
of Trade is prominent in the matter. We do not know 
anything much more deleterious to put intocigaretsthan 
tobacco. The dispatch from which we gather the facts says 
that principals of schools state that they can easily pick 
out the cigaret-smokers by their listlessness and stupidity 
generally. Wedonot doubt it. Butitis mainly the to- 
bacco, and not the adulteration, that does the burt. It looks 
to us like a movement to encourage the use of cigarets. 


....The Boer has shown us that he can fight, and the fol- 
lowing, translated by The Athenceum from the columns of 
a Cape paper, Di Afrikaanse Patriot, will show that he 
can also apologize with equal energy: 

“I, the undersigned, ——, retract hereby everything I bave 
said against the innocent Mr. —, calling myseif an infamous 
liar, aud striking my mouth with the exclamation, * You men- 
dacious mouth, why do you lie so?’ [ declare further that I 
know nothing against the character of Mr. ——. I call myself, 
besides,a genuine liar of the first class. (Signed) -——. Witnesses. 


” 


all of which confession we submit for the careful consid- 
eration of every ‘genuine liar” of the first class or any 
other class. 


.... The edict providing for religious toleration in Brazil 
contains the following article: 

“The Federal Government continues to provide for the eccle- 

siastical revenue and support of the actual personelle of tne 
Catholic Church, ard will subsidize for one year the professor- 
ships in the seminaries, it being at the option of each State to 
recognize in future ministers of this and other religions, so far 
as It can be done witnout contravention to the preceding arti- 
cles.” 
This proves that it is as yet merely a measure of toleration 
and not a measure of full religious equality. It is very dif- 
ficult to teach absolute separation of Church and State 
where Church has been established. 


....After the Washington Centennial in this city it was 
the general sentiment that a beautiful arch, after an ac- 
cepted design, should be built in this city to commemorate 
the event and the man. A subscription was raised, but 
like all of our subscriptions for memorials it did not reach 
the amount needed. Of the one hundred thousand dollars, 
thirty thousand are unsubscribed. An immediate effort 
should be made to collect this money, and have the thing 
finished in a creditable way. It should all be raised by 
our patrictic citizens before Washington’s Birthday, and 





the arch at once erected. We are glad to see a new and 
very encouraging movement in that direction. 


+. There is a bill pending before the Legislature of this 
State which appropriates $8,000,000 for the completion of 
the State Capitol. The amount already expended on the 
Capitol is about $18,000,000. Half of this sum is abun- 
dantly sufficient to‘erect a structure entirely adequate toall 
necessary purposes. The Legislature should carefully 
scrutinize the proposed appropriation before passing the 
bill. New York is a rich State, yet this is no reason why 
the public money, gathered by taxation, should be reck- 
lessly wasted, and especially why the people should be 
fleeced by deliberate jobbery. 


----[t is reported that the Catholic bishops of Brazil are 
not at all sorry to have separation of Church and State 
decreed. It is not forgotten that when Sr. Alfredo was 
Minister of Empire, he arrested and imprisoned the Bish- 
ops of Pernambuco and Para. The Catholic property is 
not confiscated for school purposes, and the measure has 
been apparently as inoffensive as possible. We look to see 
the Catholic Church in the end very much benefited, and 
the Catholics as satisfied as they are in this country. 


.... Trouble is anticipated in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing at Washington because an intelligent colored 
girl has, through the Civil Service Commission machine, 
been assigned employment. The printer to whom she was 
assigned refused to work with her, and the Printers’ As- 
sembly has carried the grievance to Secretary Windom, 
who refuses to discharge her. The printers threaten to go 
if the colored girlis retained. Let them go, and make 
haste about it; there is a principle involved. 


.-.. The Albany Law Journal publishes in full the recent 
address of Colonel Ingersoll before the Bar Association 
entitled ‘‘Crimes against Criminals,’ in which there are 
many good points. Colonel Ingersoll thinks that the State 
ought to keep an account with every convict, and at the 
time of his discharge pay him the fair value of his Jabor 
during his imprisonment, less the cost of keeping him dur- 


ing the same period. This suggestion is certainly worth 
consideration. 


....Bishop Huntington, School Superintendent Draper, 
and the Buffalo Presbytery have given their views on the 
condition of the New York Indians, and now John Habber- 
ton has reported at length in The New York Herald. His 
views sustain those of the Buffalo Presbytery rather than 
the opinions of Superintendent Lraper. There seems rea- 
son to fear that the severe criticisms upon the character of 
these Indians has something to do with their hostility to 
accepting land in severalty. 


....The essence of Speaker Reed’s decisions, which give 
the Demucrats so much trouble, is simply this: That a ma- 
jority of the House of Representatives, being more than a 
quorum and actually present, shall have the power to pro- 
ceed with the business of the House as against all filibus- 
tering tricks to prevent its action. This is the whole mat- 
ter in the compass of a nutshell. Speaker Reed is clearly 
in theright. Let him go ahead. 


....“Good!”’ says The Presbyteriay, Journal, “ the vote 
againt revision in the New York Presbytery increased from 
15 in November to |; in February.’’ Good! say we, the vote 
for revision increased from 67 in November to¥3 in Febru- 
ary, which is considerably more than the total vote in 
November. ‘Similar changes,’”’ says our Philadelphia 


contemporary, “ are going on all over the Church.’’ Good 
again say we. 


.... Law and logic and common sense alike agree that a 
member of Congress cannot be present for one purpose and 
at the same time absent for another purpose. If he is presen 
at all. he is present for all the purposes that stand connect 
ed with a meeting of either House of Congress. And yet 
the filibustering Vemocrats in the House of Representa- 
tives have been fighting Speaker Reed on this question. 


...-The Philadelphia Inquirer says that that city “has 
the worst gas in the world, the worst sewers in the world, 
the worst pavements in the world, the worst accommoda- 
tions for street transit in the world, and the worst Common 
Council in the world.’’ This is pretty hard on the city of 
“brotherly love.’”? We are inclined to believe that the 
rhetoric outruns the fact. We hope so at least. 


...-lf Bulgaria is unlucky in being the victim of Russian 
conspiracies, she is extraordinarily lucky in getting out of 
them. The conspiracy to murder Prince Alexander and 
turn the country tothe Russians, concocted by Russians 
and Bulgarians in Russian pay, and from which the money 
came from Russia, has been discovered, and some of the 
conspirators are reported to have been shot. 


....A bill has been introduced into the Legtslature of 
this State which provides that any person who shall know- 
ingly deliver or transmit to any newspaper any false and 
livelous statements, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor. This would be an improvement of the law of 
libel, sincc it strikes a blow at the source of most news- 
paper libels. 


.... There are some twenty cases of contested elections to 
be determined by the House of Representatives. The most 
of them come from the Southern States, and ip nearly all 
of them Democrats are the sitting members. whose right is 
disputed by Republican contestants. The House ought to 
take up and dispose of these cases at the earliest practica- 
ble moment. 


.--.-The Senate last week ratified the Samoan Treaty 
negotiated at Berlin by representatives of Great Britain, 
Germany and the United States. This is a diplomatic tri- 
umph for the Administration of President Harrison. Mr. 
William Walter Phelps, now our Minister to Germany, 
acted a conspicuous part in the negotiation of this treaty. 


.... Rhode IsTand has a Ballot Reform law, substantially 
like that proposed in the Saxton bill for this Rote and the 
Supreme Court of the State has just declared the law to 
be ye constitutional. This looks rather bad for Gov- 
ernor Hill’s constitutional objections to the bill. 


....The country will be glad to learn that Secretary 


Tracy is rapidly recovering from his recent terrible shock 
to both body and soul, and that he does not propose to re- 
tire trom his present efficial position. 


....The brilliant story ‘‘ Venus,” which we publish this 


week, is the first story written by a young girl of eighteen, 
who gives the promise of a successful career 
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RECENT PAROCHIAL SCHOOL LEGISLATION 
AND THE CHURCHES. 


BY PROF, GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 








THE deliberations of fully a dozen German and Scandi- 
navian synodical bodies, several of them representing a 
constituency of fifty thousand communicants, and one— 
the Lutheran Synod of Missouri—of fully three hundred 
thousand, which have been held ‘during the past few 
months, show, in a most surprising manner, how deeply 
the recent enactments of several leading States, touching 
the parochial schools, have agitated and aroused the 
friends of these institutions. While the legislation was 
doubtlessly directed first of all, and in most cases exclu- 
sively, against the Roman Catholics, it is a fact beyond 
dispute that it is thought seriously to endangerthe inde- 
pendent character and welfare of the Protestant schools 
also; and the German Protestants have not been slow in 
making known their opposition to these measures. They 
consider themselves all the more justified in their actions, 
because they occupy in principle and fact an entirely dif- 
ferent position, over against the public-school system, from 
that maintained by Roman Catholicism. These Protestants 
recognize in the system a necessary arrangement of the 
State for the secular education of the coming generation, 
and understand that in the nature of the case no religious 
instruction can be imparted in such schools, To supply 
this, in their estimation the most important element of a 
genuine education, is the object of their parochial schools. 
They thus do not occupy the position of opponents or 
rivals to the schools of the State, but seek to supplement 
and complement the work. For this reason there is on 
principle no refusal on the part of these people to have 
their children attend the public schools; and none have 
ever dreamed of asking remission from schol taxation 
because they support parochial schools, or of part and 
portion of the public taxesfor them. The parochial schools 
are Church schools, and their chief object is the develop- 
ment of Christian culture and education in the minds and 
hearts of the growing generation. 

In rapid succession several States have lately developed 
an opposition to these schools. The movement began in 
Massachusetts; there laws were enacted that placed all the 
private schools under control of State inspectors, and de- 
creed that the English must throughout be used as a 
medium of instruction, and that the text-books used must 
be approved by the State authorities. The object of this 
far-reaching legislation seemed to be the central 
of a French Catholic school at Haverhill. Wiscon- 
sin was the next State to take such measures; but the 
* Pond Law” was effectually killed by a flood of petitions, 
as there is no other State where the number of Protestant 
parochial schooly equals those of Wisconsin. But in the 
last days of the Legislature a new enactment, the so-called 
* Bennett Law ” was passed at Madison. Illinois also took 
up the matter, and the anti-parochial law is in force there 
now. It recognizes only those schools in which the elemen- 
tary branches of reading, writing, arithmetic and United 
States History are tauzht in English. The New York 
Legislature had passed a similar bill, but it was vetoed by 
Governor Hill. 

The Protestant parochial schools are almost exclusively 
in the hands of the German and Scandinavian Lutherans 
and of the German United Synod, representing in America 
the Church of Prussia. While the Roman Catholics have 
about one-half million pupils in their private schools, and 
half of these at least in non-English parishes, the Lutheran 
Church bas probably between 150,000 and 200,000 children 
in its schools, and the United Synod has about 20,000. The 
Episcopalians have about 10,000 children in their Church 
schools. All have been actively agitating against these 
new laws. The Missouri Synod have appointed a special 
commission to watch these measures; the Wisconsiu Synod 
have appointed such a committee to co-operate with that 
of the Missouri Synod: the Buffalo Synod have passed res- 
olutions against these laws; the Evangelical United Synod 
and the Iowa Synod of the Lutheran Church have done the 
same. The petition which the members of the Missonri 
Synod presented to the Legislature of Illinois was signed 
by a list of names covering thirty-five feetinlength. Even 
such influential non-Churchly papers as the Belletristische 
Journal, of New York, speaks out emphatically against 
these recent enactments; and it is safe to say that the 
whole Lutberan Church, with its communicant member- 
ship of over one million, as also the Evangelical United 
Church, and tens of thousands of non-churchly Germans, 
to a man see in them a violation of the rights of the States 
and an encroachment upon the rights of the Church and 
the Christian family. 

Nothing has been uttered during all this agitation that 
presents the principles and methods of the Lutheran 
Church in the parochial school question better than the 
words of the Rev. Mr. Schwan, General President of the 
great Missouri Synod, at the meeting of the Eastern Dis- 
trict held in Baltimore, a few weeks ago. He said: 

“This is a blow at our religious liberty, which we deem as 
the highest and greatest gift we owe to this beautiful country. 
When the United States felt the necessity of attracting immi- 
grants te their shores, they promised to everybody full liberty 
as long as he would behave as a good citizem Since this popu- 
lation has greatly increased there has been a decided change. 
At first it was charged that paupers and criminals arrived in 
this country, and we fully agreed that the Governments ought 
to keep them away. We German Americans ought to assist the 
Government in this work, even if we should be compelled to 
turn away German paupers and criminals. But it is now the 
intention of the Nationalists to cempel all strangers to assimi- 
late themselves in language and customs to Americans. The 
question has been asked, and will be asked again, why we op- 
pose this? Do we believe that we are able to preserve our lan- 
guage and our German customs for centuries.to come? Surely 
we do not think so. It would be an impossibility, and it would 
be unnecessary at thesametime. But with us it is a matter of 








religious importance. With the English language an English 
spirit will ceme into our Church, and we could only have Eng- 
lish Lutheranism, all our objections would fall away. We know 
that our offspring will become Americanized, but we ougbt not 
to be blamed if we try to make this change a gradual one. and 
educate our children, and that their offspring will cling to the 
faith which we believe to be the correct one. 

“We are strictly opposed to founding a German political 
party. We have come to this country to become German-Amer 
icans, and do not intend to further special German interests. 
In Cleveland we have been approached repeatedly by Catholics, 
against whose schools the law is directed in the first instance. 
and have been asked to co-operate with them. This we have 
alwaysindignantly refused to do. It has been held out to us 
that by such co-operation we might succeed in being relieved 
from paying the school taxes. We do not want this,and are 
perfectly willing to pay this money, even if our children do not 
directly profit therefrom. We recognize that the public schools 
are first-class institutions, and that the State cannot do other- 
wise than sustain them. But, as true Christians, we must edu- 
cate our children in a Christian spirit. and have to select for 
them a teacher who will give them such an education in everv 
branch that he teaches. If it should happen that our rights in 
this regard be attacked by anybody, we must offer all possible 
resistance inthe eourts. Our Church, as sich, has never taken 
any part in politics; but if our religious liberty should be threat- 
ened, we have tomake use of our political rights and strength.” 

This is practically an official utterance by the strongest 
Lutheran body in America, which is at the same time the 
greatest friend of the parochial school system, having 
more than six hundred such schools in its constituency. 
It presents the principles and standpoints of at least one 
million, non-English Protestant Christians of America. 

CAPITAL UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, O. 
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REVISION IN THE NEW YORK PRESBYTERY. 


THE VOTES. 








THE Presbytery of New York finished its long discus- 
sion in regard to the revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, and adjourned last week after adopting the 
report of the Committee with scarcely the change of a 
word. Not only isa revision of the old Confession advised, 
but the preparation of a new Creed is recommended in an 
overture to the General Assembly. 

The overture to the presbyteries from the Assembly 
is as follows: 

1. Do you desire a revision of the Confession of Faith? 

2. If so, in what respects and to what extent ? 

The answer of the Presbytery to be sent to the Assembly 
at its meeting in Saratoga, in May, as now formulated, 
reads: 


t. Resolved, That this Presbytery answers the first question 
in the affirmative, understanding the word “revision” to be 
used broadly as comprehending any Confessional changes. 

2. The Presbytery would regard with apprehension any at- 
tempts to remodel the Confession of Faith, as endangering the 
integrity of our system of doctrine. We deprecate most ear- 
nestly all such changes as would impair the essential articles 
of our faith, contained in that Confession which has so Jong 
served as our standard,and to which we are bound by so many 
historic and personal ties, 

We ask only such changes as seem to us urgently needed and 
generally desired, to wit: 

First— We desire that the third chapter after first section be 
so recast as to include these things only: The sovereignty of 
God in election; the general love of God for all mankind; the 
salvation in Christ Jesus provided for all, and to be preached to 
every creature. 

Secondly—We desire that the tenth chapter be so revised as 
not to appear to discriminate concerning infants dying in in- 
fancy, or so as to omit ail reference to them (Section 8): and so 
as to preclude that explanation of Section 4 which makes it 
teach the damnation of all the heathen, or makes it deny that 
there are any elect heathen, who are regenerated and saved by 
Christ through the Spirit, and who endeavor to walk in peni- 
tence and humility, according tothe mcasure of light which 
God has been pleased to grant them. 

While there are other points which the Presbytery would be 
glad to see modified or changed—as conspicuously Chapters 
xxiv, 3, and xxv, 6—nevertheless, we prefer to confine our sug- 
gestions for revision to the third and tenth chapters, as above 
indicated. 


This overture asking fora new Creed will also be sent 
to the General Assembly. 


The Presbytery of New York respectfully overtures the Gen- 
eral Assembly to invite the co-operation of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches of America and of Great Britian and Ire- 
land to formulate a short and simple creed, couched, so far as 
may be in Scripture language, and containing all the essential 
and necessary articles of the Westminster Confession, which 
creed shall be submitted for approval and adoption as the com- 
mon creed of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches. 

We believe that there is a demand for such a creed, not as a 
substitute for our Confession, but only to summarize and sup- 
plement it for the work of the Church. We would, and we must 
retain our Standards, which we have as our family inheritance, 
and asthe safeguard of our ministry and of our institutions. 
But a brief and comprehensive creed, at once interpreting and 
representing those Standards, would be welcomed by ourchurch- 
es as most helpful and beneficent for the exposition of what we 
have meant through all these years by “ the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures.” We want no new doctrines, 
but only a statement of the old doctrines made in the light and 
the spirit of our present Christian activities, of our high privi- 
leges, and of our large obligations—a statement in which the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord, shall be central 
and dominant. 


The first question in the overture was answered in No- 
vember by a vote of 67 to 15, Asa result of the long de- 
bate both sides increased their strength on the second 
question, the vote standing 93 to 43 in favor of the report. 

Dr. Sample, in explaining his vote, said that he had not 
favored all the sectioos in the report, but had not voted 
against them in tne Committee and as silent members 
were counted with the majority, Dr. Hastings was correct 
in stating that there was no disagreement in the Commit- 
tee. He could vote for a part of the report, but not for all 
ot it, and so he must vote in the negative. 

Dr. C. S. Robinson announced that he should present a 
protest to the Presbytery against its action just recorded. 








The roll was not called on the question of a new Creed, 
but the vote was so decidedly in its favor that no one called 
fora division. Dr. Hall joined with Dr. Schaff in his mo- 
tion that the General Assembly should invite the co opera- 
tion of the Pan Presbyterian Alliance in formulating the 
concensus Creed. Dr. Schaff’s amendment was voted 
down. 


ws 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE vote of the Presbytery of Cayuga last week for 
Revision was in the affirmative—l4 to 6. The answer to 
the second question was: ‘To the extent cf revising by so 
combining, abridging, and supplementing the Confession 
of Faith and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, as to 
secure a briefer and simpler statement of the system of 
doctrine contained therein and in the Holy Scriptures.” 





.-The following is the decree for the toleration of re- 
ligionin Brazil: 


Article 1.-Federal and State authorities are prohibited from 
making laws or regulations, or performing administrative acts 
for the establishment or prohibition of any religion, and from 
making distinctions on account of religious and philosophical 
beliefs and opinions between inhabitants of this country, or in 
the services whose cost is defrayed by the Public Treasury. 

Art. 2. All religious denominations have equally the right to 
liberty of worship and that of governing themselves in accord- 
ance with their respective creeds without being dieturbed in the 
private acts pertaining to the exercise of this right. 

Art. 3. The liberty hereby instituted embraces not only indi- 
viduals in their individual acts, but also churches, associations 
and institutes in which they are united, to all of which belongs 
the right to organize and maintain their corporate existence, 
without interference of the Government, in conformity with the 
respective creeds and discipline. 

Art. 4. Patronage with all of its institutions and prerogatives 
is hereby abolished. 

Art. 5. The legal capacity of churches and religious denomi- 
nations to acquire and hold property is hereby recognized with- 
in the limits of the laws relating to mortmain, and they shall be 
maintained in the possession of their present property, including 
their places of wership. 

Art. 6. The Federal Government will maintain the salaries 
now paid to the priests and other functionaries of the Catholic 
Church, and for one year will continue to give State aid to the 
religious seminaries; and every State is at liberty to maintain 
clergymen of this and other Churches in any manner not, con- 
flicting with the provisions of the preceding articles. 


..--The Pope’s recent Encyclical letter concerning the 
chief duties of Christian citizens, isa long and very impor- 
tant document. The Pope holds that it is a sin to dis- 
ohey God for the sake of pleasing men; that it is 
wrong to break the law of Jesus Christ in order to obey 
the Magistrate. He defines law as simply the order of 
right reason proceeding from lawful authority forthe com- 
mon good; and asserts that there is no true and lawful au- 
thority except that which comes from God who alone has 
power to give man authority over his fellow-man. He goes 
on to urge that if there is a conflict between the laws of the 
State and the law of God; if the law of the State inflicts in- 
jury upon the Church or sets at paught “the authority of 
Jesus Christ which is vested in the Supreme Pontiff, then 
it becomes a duty to resist those laws and a sin to render 
obedience to them.” As to the law of God he asserts that 
God has intrusted the interpretation and guardianship of 
that law to the Church; that the highest teacher in the 
Church is the Roman Pontiff, and that therefore it follows 


that all should he “ perfectly submissive to the Church and 
the Roman Pontiff as to God.” The Pontiff has power au- 
thoritatively to judge of the meaning of Scripture, what doc- 
trines are in harmony with it. what at variance, to declare 
what is virtuous and what is sinful; what is to be done and 
what. not done in the work of salvation. As the Church is 
the mistress of Dations. and the Pope is supreme teacher of 
the Church. it is the duty of all races to submit both to 
full and ecclesiastical power. The Church. he urges, must 
concern herself about the laws formulated by States, and 
cannot give either patronage or favor to those in the State 
who refuse to accept her rights. 


.. Thus far 47 of the 211 presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church have been reported as voting on the overture on 
revision of the Westminster Standards. The following 
table will show how they have voted, and also the number 
of ministers and communicants each represents: 























Presbyteries. No. Yes. Min. Com. 
Albany, N. Y. Gene ereed).. me 1 66 9.575 
Alle bony, Penn.. ; i ba 41 7,175 

ustin, ex nes ~ 1 14 1,271 
Baltimore. Md . ........... 1 48 7,428 
Bellefontaine, O............ 1 14 3,155 
Binghamton, N. Y.......... = i 28 4.584 
Blairsville. Penn....... ‘i 1 se 5,870 
Brooklyn. N. Y......... .... =i 1 54 16,389 
= ae l 5 V.77 
ies). ctagwagewinon ae 1 32 4.310 
Chemung, N. Y . “ ! 23 466 
Chicago...... ‘ on 1 % 14,792 
Cincinnati. O.. oe 1 66 9.255 
Geneva, N. Y.. am 1 @ 4,781 
Huntingdon, Penn 1 aa: an 9,857 

alamazoo, Mic “a 1 @& 2,462 
Kansas City. Mo............ 1 ” 38 4,063 
Lake Cupenset _ aor 1 21 1,739 
Lansing, Mich.............. 1 23 2,317 
Logans ~ {ind Cnet abwenenn 1 25 4,022 
Long Island, N. Y........... 1 ie 21 3.404 
wens. anus eames 1 19 2.481 
Mahoning. O... ........ .. 1 25 5.271 
DO, BERs ccccusesecocess 1 24 8,282 
aie iat pats odes 56 1 23 967 
Morris and Orange, N.J.... 1 58 8,419 
oe Sere 1 14 2,232 
SS a eaaee 1 2 2,954 
Nebraska City. Neb... .... us 1 @ 3,589 
New Brunswick, N.J....... 1 on 67 7,700 
nits ncnrehn s:tne On - 1 165 526 
A TE Wioss béecvevee’ 1 21 930 
North River, N.Y ........ o 1 42 5,373 
Philadelphia Central, Penn 1 ae 68 5,911 
Porenmewtn., ©... ....0225 0 “« » 2 8,495 
Pittsburg. Penn. 1 69 12,949 
Redstone. Penn. 1 25 4.383 
- - % & See ios 1 62 9,995 
Shenango. Penn............. 1 18 5 210 
South Florida. Pia eeaemasee 1 ll 515 
Steubenville, O..... ....... 1 38 7,147 
SO SO aaa :. = 7,234 
F mile 7 ahd iii gdnincdiaes ; = 390 
. >) = eeeepeeiee 1 49 7,607 
Westchester, ES 1 5&8 6,539 

estminster, rome he drants 1 32 5,260 
MPs Waki cbsisen ccccies 1 33 4,519 

2 35 1,884 236,298 
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Missions. 


THERE are no fewer than seventeen different Presby- 
terian missiopary societies, including the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, laboring in India. Of these eleven are 
American and Canadian, and six are British. Nineteen 
yearsago a movement was begun to bring the Presbyterians 
of India into closer relations. In 1872 a conference was held 
in Allahabad in which eight missions were represented, aud 
it was resolved to hold thenceforth general conventions of 
Presbyterian ministers and elders for consultation con- 
cerning the general interests of Presbyterianism in India. 
The first conference pursuant to this purpose was held the 
next year, nine presbyteries being represented,and the Pres- 
byterian Alliance of India and Ceylon was organized. A 
constitution was submitted to the various missions, and 
another conference of the alliance was heldin 1875. The 
objects of the alliance as then set forth were these: 

“1. To promote mutual sympathy and the sense of unity 
among the Presbyterian Churches in India. 

«2. To arrange for co-operation and mutual help. 

“3. To promote the stability and self-support of the native 
churches, and to encourage them in direct labor forthe evan- 
gelization of India. 

“4. To prepare the way for an Organic Union among the 

native Presbyterian Churches in India.” 
The Conference or Council of the Alliance meets every 
three years, the fifth Council having been held December 
21st-23d, 1889, in Calcutta. ‘This Council seems to have been 
the most important of the whole series. Action was taken 
on the subject of a united Presbyterian Church for India, 
by the adoption of basesfor union in local organization 
and in doctrine and polity. The way to this action was 
prepared by the appointment by a number of the presby- 
teries of members fora General Committee on the sub- 
ject of union, which submitted a report to the Council, 
which the Council adopted. The basis of union will be 
submitted to the presbyteries andto the Home Churches 
for approval. Our India exchanges report the proceedings 
briefly, but do not give the articles of agreemeat. That 
the Home Churches will cordially approve the effort to 
secure union is hardly to be questioned. The principle of 
co-operation and union in the mission field has been settled 
by the concurrent deliverances of General Synods, and 
General Assemblies on both sides of the Atlantic; and the 
action of the Pan-Presbyterian Council has been one of 
cordial approval. 

















Biblical Research. 


Pror. DANIEL G. BRINTON, of Philadelphia,believes the 
Etruscans were descendants of or derived from the biblical 
Lubim. The results of his researches recently made in 
Italy are staced, in a paper published lately in the ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society,” to be as 
follows : 


“1. The uniform testimony of the ancient writers and of their 
own traditions asserts that the Etruscans came across the sea 
from the south, and established their first settlement near Tar- 
quinii. This historic testimony is corroborated by the prepon- 
derance of archeologic evidence as yet brought forward. 

**2. Physically, the Etruscans were a people of lofty stature, of 
the blonde type, with dolichocephalic heads. In these traits they 
correspond precisely with the blonde type of the ancient Lib- 
yans, represented by the modern Berbers and the Guanches, the 
only blonde people to the south. 

“3. In the position assigned to women, and in the system of 
federal government, the Etruscans were totally different from 
the Greeks, Orientals and Turanians; but were’in entire accord 
with the Libyans. 

**4. The phonetics, grammatical plan, vocabulary, numerals 
and proper names of the Etruscan tongue present many and 
close analogies with the Libyan dialects, ancient and modern. 

“5. Linguistic science, therefore, concurs with tradition 
archeology, sociological traits, and anthropologic evidence, in 
assigning a generic relationship of the Etruscans to the Libyan 
family.” 


..The Pére Leon Cré, of the Algerian Mission at Jeru- 
salem, having charge of the church of St. Anne with its 
surroundings, has written a letter giving account of fur- 
ther discoveries at the Pool of Bethesda, from which the 
following has been translated: 


“In clearing out the crypt of the church built at the south- 
east angle of the Pool [the basilica Sanete Marie of Antoninus 
Martyr], at the northwest corner close to an opening which per- 
mits the water to be seen and drawn up, and surrounding a little 
door still obstructed, which doubtless affords a way of descent to 
the Middle of the Pool, we found very interesting remains of a 
mural painting which marvelously confirms the already numer- 
ous proofs of the authenticity of the Poolof Bethesda. Arab 
fanaticism has destroyed the heads and hands of the figures, 
but, notwithstanding that, above the little door just mentioned 
there is still visible the beautiful and well-preserved nimbus of 
a winged figure which causes the water, by which it is sur- 
rounded in the picture, to be moved and agitated. It is an exact 
interpretation of the first part of the fourth verse of the fifth 
chapter of St. John,‘ An angel went down ata certain season 
into the pool and troubled the water.”’ 


..Prof. A. H. Sayce communicates to The Academy, of 
London, notice of a very remarkable seal purchased by M. 
Gobénisheff last winter in Cairo. The back is described 
by him as flat and plain; on the middle of the obverse, 
however, two Egyptian cartouches have heen rather badly 
inscribed, and below these two more placed horizontally. 
The upper cartouch embraces the following Phoenician 
characters, L—SH—L—M. The lower cartouch contains: 
Y—R—M—Y—H—U. Both together, therefore, read 
L’eshalom Yirmeyahu—“ To the prosperity of Jeremiab.’ 
As the forms of these Phenician letters correspond with 
those of the Israelitish alphabet of the seventh century 

c., it is possible the seal may have been found in the 
Eastern Delta and on the site of Tell Defenueb, the biblical 
Tahpanhes. A native was allowed to dig on this spot last 
year, by the authorities of the Bilaq Museum, and it is 
-more than likely that this was one of his unreported finds; 
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if so, the seal may be a veritable relic of the great Hebrew 
prophet Jeremiah, who sojourned and died at Tahpanhes. 


....-At the last Oriental Congress, held} at Stockholm, 
Dr. Heinrich Brugsch is said to have delivered an eloquent 
discourse on recent discoveries in Egypt in connection with 
the Exodus, with special reference to Mr. Edouard Naville’s 
discovery of the site of Pithom. In the course of this ad- 











dress he stated that Professor Mahler, of Vienna, had suc. 


ceeded by the aid of astronomy in fixing the date of the 
reign of Rameses II, the Pharoah of the Oppression, 
between the years B.¢. 1347 and 1280. He appears, now, to 
have abandoned his identification of the city Rameses, or 
the biblical Raamses, with the biblical Zoan at Tanis-San, 
and to have aecepted the site of Pa-kes (Phakusa) at Saft 
el Henneh, between Belbeis and Bubastis, as Raamses as 
well as Goshen, the discovery of Dr. Naville. 


..The well-known author of an essay upon the History 
and Geography of Palestine, J. Derenbourg, of Paris, pro- 
poses, in connection with Dr. Harkavy, of St. Petersburg, 
to publish, as a monument to the learning and services to 
Rabbinical Judaism of Rabbi Saadiah Gaon, all of his un- 
published works, the manuscripts of which are lying in 
Oxford, London, and St. Petersburg, inaccessible to the 
world. As Rabbi Saadiah Gaon was born in 892 A.D., his 
millenary is at hand, for which no more worthy commem- 
oration could be suggested. But as no publisher can be 
found willing to undertake the pecuniary risks of the 
monument, M. Derenbourg is obliged to appeal to wealthy 
Jews the world over to sustain the enterprise. 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 234. 
THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS.—LUKE Iv, 1-13. 





Notes.—“ And was led by the Sptrit into the wilderness.” 
—Thetemptation of Christ is one of the most absorbing pe- 
riods of Christ’s career. The stand he took was an act of 
decision, and therefore an equally convincing test of char- 
acter. Again, could Christ be tempted? Certainly, from 
the Devil’s side. He could be assailed and tested. But as 
the completely holy Christ, whether man or God, it is in- 
conceivable that he cou!d yield to temptation. He had not 
the smallest vestige of a desire that went forth to greet 
Satan’s proposition. He had nochord in his nature that 
vibrated to the Demon’s touch. It is a fallacy into which 
many commentators have fallen to say that it takes away 
from Christ’s humanity to deny this temptation to Christ. 
There were hundreds of martyrs and there are now hun- 
dreds of Christians who are above temptation from without. 
They are not sinless—but they do neither incline nor do 
they yield by a hair’s-breadth to outward solicitation to 
many kinds of sin. That is not to the discredit of their hu- 
manity. Such a man is “above temptation.”” We honor 
him the more. The highest type of humanityis that which 
does not yield to outward temptation. When the wicked 
voice from within, which is the inheritance of a hundred 
sinful generations, ceases to attack the heart by the most 
subtle means, then the golden age is at hand. Christ was 
divine in that he nad no inherited tendencies, that go by 
the name of “ original sin,’’to fail into temptation; but he 
was human in that he was above all such satanic blandish- 
ments. If he could not be tempted, it was no temptation 
to him, however much it might have meant to Satan. 
Christ’s example is the more precious in that it was given 
in his human strength of conviction. Nor did the Holy 
Spirit lead Christ into temptation. If he had, as some 
commentators assert, it could not have been the Holy Spir 
it, any more than the Holy Spirit could lead a weak boy 
into a billiard saloon. The Bible does not say that. It led 
him toward temptation. It led him to the wilderness in 
order that, like Elijah, Christ might be strengthened by 
fasting and prayer and loneliness for the most tremendous 
battle that was ever fought. Satan did the tempting, not 
God.—-———‘‘ Command this stone that it become bread.”’— 
The sin in this apparently innocent demand consisted in 
Christ rejecting his human limitations. His humanity 
would have been but a false mask if he had done this. 
“Tf thou, therefore, wilt worship before me.”’—A singu- 
larly artless temptation. It was so open that a man of any 
strength of character would have withstcod it. It was a 
gross attempt following the previous exceedingly subtle 
request. Cbrist must have been tempted a thousand times 
10 his hfe more strongly than at this single instaree. His 
whole life shows that to appeal to his desire for temporal 
power was the last way to touch him. Satan must have 
been tired out at this time or a very poor reader of charac- 
ter. ———“‘ Cast thyself down from hence.’’—Satan is now 
himself again. He puts Christ’s faith in his Father at test. 
But Christ knew he had faith, and be knew that Satan 
knew that he had it, so what was the use ot going through 
this 600 feet leap to demonstrate what both perfectly un- 
derstood. Christ always had the keenest and quickest 
knack of apt and crushing repartee. His answer is mem- 
orable as it follows Satan to his own source of quotation 
and is correspondingly unanswerable. The Devil having, 
like many of his modern followers, the veneer of a gentle- 
man, took the hint and left. 

Instruction.—It 1s an impossibility to state what actual 
form the temptations toChrist took. Whether Satan came 
in his own or in borrowed glory, it is plain that Christ 
knew that his dishonor was the satanic mission. About 
every man knows when he is tempted to do wrong. There- 
in lies his divine right of will to yield or to reject. But 
there are a few uneducated, innocent persons who do not 
know when temptation comes. Such are children, or even 
some like the pious old lady who was decoyed by her son 
into a theater, and thought it a very curious kind of a re- 
ligious lecture. Sometimes one must be taught what is 
wrong, in order to knowit. Such instruction is a greater 
part of the parental duty. 

But the temptations that come from within are evident 
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enough and unmistakable. Modern research into the 
broad subject of heredity has proved clearly enough that 
one cannot be rightly blamed for having been born with a 
hot temper, devastating passions, a tendency to lie, steal 
or drink. Christianity thrusts responsibility for such 
temptations upon the character the moment it knows 
the evil tendencies. The fact of a taste being inherited is 
no excuse whatever for yielding to the virulent temptation 
it brings. Mere manliness should make life too precious 
in its power to give way to that foolish mistake. 

Weare born with a thousand temptations and some in- 
clinations for right. The persistent cutting away of the 
one and cultivating of the other produce the white flower 
of a true character. 

The lesson shows that temptations come fiercest in the 
times of physical debility. Physicians are well aware of 
that fact, and class it among the symptoms of disease. It 
will be found profitable to note at the next illness or in 
this, the weakness that easily entices you from the serenity 
of pure faith and practice. It is there, and will afford an 
interesting arena for a single combat. 

As our Saviour, Jesus Christ, commanded his adversary 
not to tempt, and he departed, so may we, in the weakness 
of our past concessions to the Evil One, be girt with the 
strength of hisexample. May the Lord grant us spiritual 
power to escape the wiles of the tempter; and thus may we 
lead Christlike lives to the glory of our sinless Master. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
AMBURN, A., Silver City, Ia.. resigns. 
BEACH, H. H.,, Denver, Col., resigns. 
CAULDWELL, ALFRED, inst., Feb. Ist, Trenton, N. J. 
ELDER, Josepn, New York. N. Y., resigns. 


BENRY, J, Q. A., Denver, Col., accepts call to San Francisco, 
Jal. 


JONES, W. L., Princeten, Ia., resigns. 


MERRILL, GrorGE E., Colorado Springs, called to Newton, 
ass. 


REYNOLDS, G. R., Everett, accepts call to Cambridge, Mass. 


STAUB, W. E., inst., Feb. 9th, Blockley ch, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


OW ARE WwOUT. F. R., Chicago, accepts call to Stillman Valley, 





WEEKS, E. CALVIN, Bloomingdale, N. J., resigns. 
WORDEN, T.S.8., Manuet, accepts call to Troy, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
BACON, THOMAS R., accepts call (as assistant professor of His- 
tory in the Univ. ‘of Berkeley, Cal. . wi . 


BLEASE, WiLuiaM H., o ete Pittston, Penn., accepts 
to West Williamsfield, ( — os 
BRADSTREET. ALBERT . 
Shelburne, Mass. 
cuyEzs, MARK W., Webster, S. D., accepts call to Glenwood, 
Minn 


ENGLAND, E. B., Reformed Episcopal, Newark, accepts call to 
Chester. x” J. 


FAIRFIELD, Miner W., 
HENDERSON, Jonn 
shalltown, Ia 


JONES, WrLiiaM C., Crary’s Mills, accepts ‘call to Riebford 
and Hopkinton, N. Y. 

LOOMIS, 8. L., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ech, Newark, N. J. 

MoCONNELL, James E., Churchville, N. Y. 
field, Min 


PULLAN, a K B., Fast Orange, N. Y., called to Berke- 


Lexington, Mich., accepts call to 


accepts call to Lake Helen, Fla. 
H., Lamoille, D1, accepts call to Mar- 


accepts call to Bellvelle Ave. 


. called to North- 


Rontiens, HeEnrRY B., West Hartford, called to Torrington, 
ROSS, E. F., Dartmouth College, accepts call to Wentworth, 
SENIOR, HERBERT I., Goole, Eng., accepts call to Waldoboro’, 
SHER MAN, Barker B., Wollaston, Mass., accepts call to Chel- 


sea, Vt. 
eMALS. ALBERT L., Ottumwa, Ia., accepts call to Engle- 


wood, Ill. 
SIDEDOTHAM, Mivties Kalkaska. accepts call to New Haven 
end Chesterfield, M } 
_ - ar Me., resigns. 
» Holyoke, Mass., died Feb. ith, aged | 86, 
WILLIAMSON, JaNne 8., accepts call to Augusta, Me. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
BARR, L. W., Wheeling, called to Bellaire, O. 
COOK, JAMEs A., inst. New Philadelphia, Penn., Feb. #th. 
CRAIG, W. P., Chicago, I1I., accepts call to Caro, Mich. 
CRAVEN, E. E., inst. Feb. 34, Two Harbors, Mich. 
CUTLER, W. A., Richmond, accepts call to Charlestown, Ind. 
DAVIS, J.S., Fairfield, called to Casey, M1. 
em Rurus §., Buffalo, N. Y., called to Urange, N. J. 
HAYES,C. C., Bridgeport. One, goes to Egypt and Palestine. 
PANILTON.: ‘Imira, N. Y., resigns. 
HOLMEs., RICHARD 8. , Warren, ¢ alled to Shady Side ch., Pitts- 
burg, Penn. 
INN, D. ,accepts call to Filmore and San Fernando, Cal 
Mir. SHELL, G. G., Indians polis, Ind., resigns . 


JOBLE, GEORGE P., Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., called to 


Mendham, N. J. 
PHILLIPS, fame. inst. recently, Minads, N. Y. 
PLUNKETT, J. T., D. D.. Detroit, Mich., called to Augusta, Ga. 
POWELL, nA. “Newark, accepts call to Athens, ¢ 
SANDS, Rushyille, Ind., resigns. 
SHRYOC . Re noldsville. Penn., accepts call to 


Sy teville Bethel and Jerusalem, Ohio. 
YOUNG, 8. HALL, Long Beach and Willmington, Cal 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CUELAST. J. HARRY, St. George’s perish, 
conte call to St. Michael's parish, Talbot 
piety Wy _. sistant 2d, rs Penn. 
d UBERT assistant Trinity ch., accepts rector- 
ship St. Paul's ch. , Toledo, O . a 
cCABE, ALEXANDER C., eg Md., resigns. 
WOODHOUSE, Ss. F., Frankford, Penn., resigns. 


+, resigns, 


Harford Co., ac- 
Co., Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DELYRE, T. G. Reformed, Napa City, Cal., resigns. 
T, D. W., Reformed, Dayton, O., resigns. 

EROMBINE, J. Tc. F., Unit., accepts cali to St. a h, Mo. 
HENRY, Aupase. Unit. Pres. .» called to Lisbo: > ae 
HIDBERG, . E,, Luth., Alexandria, called to Tower, Minn. 

ae & dea ™ “Christian,” inst. recently, Ch. of the Evan- 


80 , Broo klyr N.Y. 
LI COMB, Ropent M. » Meth. Epis., died February 5th, Balti- 


‘a d 
MacDONALD, Davip R., Unit, Pres., Tarrentum, Penn., be- 
comes Pres. Freedman’s College, Norfolk, Va. 
RO J. D., Luth., inst. recently Catasauqua, Pen 
ROBINS ON. R. A. ., So. Pres., Albemarle Co., Called ' to Norfolk, 


4 5, F. 8., Reformed, Montgomery, accepts call to Hud- 


SCOTT, Jr. Je A., ue. Some. -» Point Pleasant, cadled te Rich- 
lanc’s and Lac lacy. Ya 
see. T.8., AM accepts call} to  Senatare, Ohio. 
TECK, TwoMAS, Luth., Bri Jeqeten, N. J., resigns. 
ED, WATSON, Unit., ord. January ‘oth: Stowe, Vt. 
WEEKS, JosEPn H., Unit., inst, February 7th, Melrose, Mass, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our liat of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The intereata of our readers will guide ux in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 





A HALF CENTURY OF GOSSIP.“ 


Two large volumes filled with a man’s 
letters call for more than ordinary mat- 
ter of justification. There must be a 
great personality behind the pages, a rare 
genius speaking through them, or the 
weight of great historic value in them, 
else the result of reading will be the most 
annoying of disappointments. 

This collection of Walpole’s letters bas 
decided interest and value, of a certain 
sort; but it scarcely fills the important 
place assigned to it by its editor. In the 
commonest sense of the word Horace 
Walpole was a prig; nor was he unaware 
of it, tho he tried to make light of the 
strictures to which it subjected him. His 
priggishness, however, was mixed up 
with a good deal of worldly wisdom, and 
he was possessed of a keen insight, when 
small things were to be interpreted, that 
gave him a sort of womanly command of 
his social surroundings. In a certain 
sense he was quite a man of the world; 
in another sense he impresses us as a per- 
son whose tastes had not been molded in 
liberal society, but bad originated in a 
vulgarity to which they often reverted 
most unopportunely. Doubtless this 
comes of the man’s nature largely, but in 
no small degree of the condition of so- 
ciety in his time, so reflected from his 
letters, especially the less formal ones. 

There is internal evidence, as the editor 
suggests, that Walpole wrote most of his 
epistles with a view to their publication 
after his death; and that he took Mme. 
de Sévigné’s letters as his models, tho 
he never was able to approach that witty 
Frencbwoman’s grace and sparkle of 
style. He was not without humor, how- 
ever, and he caught quickly enough the 
surface glint of any phase of life from 
the most beautiful to the utterly ludi- 
ecrous. Speaking of a “* good man” who 
had been showing him some Roman 
Catholic relics in Italy, he says the fellow 
** got into such atrain of calling them the 
blessed this and the blessed that, that at 
last he showed us a bit of the blessed fig- 
tree that Christ cursed!’ 

In another letter he makes the following 
remark about Addison’s ‘‘ Travels”: 

*“*Mr. Addison traveled through the poets, 
and not through Italy; for all his ideas are 
borrowed from the deseriptions, and not 
from the reality. He saw places as they 
were, not as they are.” 

Again he touchesa high mark of sincer- 
ity when he writes: 





**T do not love great folks till they have 
pulled off their buskins and pat on their 
slippers; bec.use I do not care sixpence for 
what they would be thought, but for what 
they are.” 

A man of Horace Walpole’s tempera- 
ment and tastes is never a reliable guide 
when consciously taking the lead; but 
when off his guard and driving ahead in 
somewhat heedless fashion he may be fol- 
lowed with profit. Many of his letters 
from the Continent are surcharged with 
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Surely there never was another man 
who came so near dancing with one foot 
and marching with the other. In a letter 
touching the movements of the British 
fleet and the siege of Gibraltar by the 
French and Spanish, he finds ample space 
to say that the 

‘Queen has never admitted feathers at 
Court; but tho the nation has grown excel- 
lent courtiers, Fashion remained in oppo- 
sition, and not a plume less was worn any- 
where else.”’ 

Walpole’s literary criticism is not of 
much value, nor is his style a model even 
for the most careless letter-writer; still 
he is often suggestive, even prc phetic, 
and many of his lightest sentences ap- 
pear, as we look back upon them, like 
bubbles of genuine ‘‘ wisdom of fore- 
knowledge,” that rise from the lips of 
genius in its most fortunate moods. Dis- 
tance has set a value on a thousand trivial 
sentences and paragraphs in these vol- 
umes, Here are the striking indices of a 
character that, in its way, was represent- 
ativeof its time. Sprightliness and a sort 
of gentlemanly unscrupulousness are the 
chief elements distinguishing the spirit 
of Walpole’s lizhter moods: in his heavier 
moods the aristocrat replaced the frivolous 
dandy, and he busied himself vigorously 
with certain phases of political life. He 
was a long time in Parliument, but did 
little to distinguish himself there. 

His letters give us interesting glimpses 
of tbe French Kevolution and of many 
military, political, social and literary 
events of histime. They serve us best, 
however, as a mirror, a trifle distorted,but 
reliable in the main, reflecting the char- 
acter, habits, prejudices, deceits, petty 
generosities and enormous ¢eelf-satisfac- 
tion of a man who, with an ample income, 
little genuine ambition, and a world of 
capacity for *‘ seeing life,” spent the 
larger part of the eighteenth century in 
the full flood of a most interesting cur- 
rent of England’s political and social his- 
tory. Such a book cann ‘t ge read with- 
out profit; but who will read it from be- 


ginning to end? Who will read it with- 


out neglecting what would be more en- 
tertaining as well as more valuable? 

Walpole expressed the opinion that men 
were better letter-writers than women; 
but he was not able to demonstrate the 
fact. If we are to have gossip, let us have 
it from the feminine tongue or pen. 
Women may thoroughly enjoy Walpole’s 
letters, but men must read them with an 
attendant sense of protest. He thought 
too much of frills and ribbons, balls, 
salons and scandals, too little of the tre- 
mendous tug and strain of humanity 
which was setting the pace for that free- 
dom whose car trundles for us to-day. 

While the patrician dilettant of Straw- 
berry Hill was penning these frivolous 
letters the time came on for the advent cf 
Napoleon and Washington, and a little 
later the world learned that men are ca- 
pable of self-government; but there is lit- 
tle in these pages to suggest that Walpole 
felt deep or large interest in the outcome 
of anything save aristocracy. Occasion- 
ally he speaks with sharpness and force, 
as when, ina Ictter to the Rev. William 
Yole, he remark-, apropos of the French 
altitude toward America in 1778: 


“* Franceis very glad we have growa such 


delicious gossip, but they too often es and soon saw that the Presbyterian 


rank and dashed with a flavor of light 
ribaldry. He was not a manly man in 
the sense that Mme. de Sévigné was em- 
inently a womanly woman, to judge both 
from their letters. Even after he had 
tired of the froth of- gay society and had 
begun to show lean streaks of misantbro- 
py there was no strengthening of his mas- 
culine vertebre. When, in July, 1795, he 
was expecting a visit from the Queen and 
her attendants, he wrote: 

“Tam to wear a sword, and have ap 
pointed two aides-de-camp, my nephews, 
George and Horace Churchill. If I fall, as 
ten to one but I do, to be sure it will be 
a superb tumble, at the feet of a queen 
and eight daughters of kings; for, besides 
the six princesses, I am to have the Duchess 
of York and the Princess of Orange! Wo 
is me, at seventy-eight, and with scarce a 
hand and foot to my back!”’ 





*Lerrers of HoRAcet WALPOLE, Se'ected and 
Edjted by CoaRyes DuKE YONGE, M.A. (New York: 
@. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





r. Franklin had more sense than our min- 
isters together. Sbe has got over all 
her prejudices, has expelled the Jesuits, and 
made the Protestant Swiss, Necker, her 
comptroller-general.”’ , 

To Sir Horace Mann, in March, 1779, he 
wrote: 

“For my part, [ see as little chance of 
recovering America as of re-conquering the 
Holy Land.”’ 

About everything he writes in the 
epirit of a looker-on; we feel ncthing of 
the participant in his words, save when 
he forgets himself in mentioning a break- 
fast, a dinner, or some more or less trivi 
alaffair. Doubtless this air of careless re- 
serve had its root partly in caution and 
in the prudence of an aristocrat who felt 
how insecure was the basis of political 
conditions during most of bis life; but the 
man’s character evidently enforced a light 
and sketchy view of life and affairs, and 
this very lack of steadiness and. solidity of 





judgment added a curious vivacity and 
entertainment to his letters. lt was Ma- 
caulay who said of Walpole that 

“* His writings, it is true, rank as high 
among the delicacies of intellectual epi- 
cures as the Strasburg pie among the dishes 
described in the Almanach des Gour- 
mands, but as the paté de foie gras owes 
its excellence to the diseases of the 
wretched animal which furnishes it, and 
would be good for nothing if it were not 
made of livers preternaturally swollen, so 
none but an unhealthy and disorganized 
mind cculd have produced such literary 
luxuries as the works of Walpole.” 

He might well have added that both 
Walpole’s works and the paté de foie gras 
demand a diseased, or at best a purticu- 
larly pampered appetite. The engor,ed 
liver of the pie and the hypertrophied 
gossip with which Peter Cunsingham 
filled nine stout volumes are indeed rea- 
sonably comparable. Still they are deli- 
cacies, as the word goes, and have be- 
come famous as such among those who 
account themselves high livers and liber- 
al thinkers. They are delicious to the 
taste of those who care for the light, 
peculiar, often brilliant corruscations of 
a mind of which Macaulay well said that 
it saw little things at such an angle that 
they appeared great, while great things, 
on the other hand, appeared small to it. 

We are not inclined to accept either ex- 
treme of Macaulay’s measurement of the 
man and the letters. To our mind they 
ought to rank as high as a man and his 
letters can rank when the man is a prig 
and the letters are gossip. We see no 
sign of a diseased mind, nor do we find in 
the letters that remarkable bouquet so of- 
ten spoken of in connection with them. 
Walpole was a rich, eccentric and highly 
favored bachelor, with nothing to do but 
live as he chose; and he chose to write to 
a great many people, with most of whom 
he, sooner or later, quarreled. He had a 
piivate printing-press of his own, from 
which he issued a number of works; but 
his letters, of which there have been sev- 
eral collections (the completest is Cun- 
ningham’s), are his only claim to lasting 
remembrance. The -present assortment 
“by Mr: Yonge, while it leaves out a great 
deal, is well made, and will give the read- 
er an excellent knowledge of Walpole’s 
thought and style. The thought is valua- 
ble only as a capricious side-light cast 
upon the people, the manners and the 
teeming events of his time, and his style, 
tho loose, and often ungrammatical, is 
sprightly, skipping, audacious, and full of 
the qualities which make the letters of 
Lady Montagu and Mme. de Sévigné next 
to Cowper’s the charmingest epistolary 
writings of modern times. 
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RIEHM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 











KEIL’s “Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment,” tho published in English twenty 
years ago, is still the student’s book in the 
department of Isagogics. Bleek’s introduc- 
tion, published in English in 1882, leaves us 
in the same plight because the English was 
made from the second German edition of 
1865, edited by his son Johannes and Ad. 
Kamphausen. Keil, altho he died in 1888, 
changed nothing of his views as to the Mo- 
saic origin of the Pentateuch, and was in 
fact the only scholarin Germany who ad- 
hered to this view. To the student Keil’s 
work can thereforé be of no use at allinour 
days, since the researches of later years are 
not taken into account. Itistherefore very 
gratifying that this long-felt desideratum 
is now supplied by the publication of 
Riehm’s isagogic work. Prof. Ed. Karl 
August Riehm, who died April 5th, 1888, 
at Halle, well known as one of the editors 
of Studien und Kritiken, not to speak of 
his other publications, lectured for many 
years on Old Testament Isagogics before 
large audiences. These lectures are now 
being published by one of his former pupils, 
from Riehin’s manuscript, and when com- 
pleted will make a book of over 1,000 pages. 
Characteristic of the teacher are the open- 
ing words to his students: 

“Without doubt you come to this lecture 
with different views respecting the Holy Sccip- 
ture,and especially the Old Testament, some 
of you probably with the same with which I 
commenced my 'Old Testament study. The 
holy Scripture, and thus, also, the Old Tesata- 
ment,wasin mine eyes a book written indeed by 
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men, but yet composed only by the Spirit of 

God, a book which with full right came tome 

and others with the claim that one had only to 

inquire what it said, but that implicit faith 

had to be given to its contents, That the Bible 

contained errors or contradictions, and that 

not all its narratives were strictly bistorical, 

appeared to me then absolutely impossible. I 

also adhered to the traditional views respect- 
ing the humen authors of the single writings 

and the many traditional expositions—e. g., of 
the Messianic passages. I took offense at 
the scruples which would confound me 

in these views fearing that by giving 

up what had hitherto been my views, 

T should lose all firm footing under my teet. 

In time my position to Holy Writ became 

a different one. I became persuaded that those 

views can only be adhered to by theologians 
who eccupy themselves with the Old Testa- 
ment either not thoroughly or only in the way 

of dilettantes, or finally when they lack frank- 
ness and sound, sober, inquiring mind, which 

closes their eyes before undeniable facts. But 
I also gained the conviction that the giving 

up of those views concerning the Bible has by 
no means the result that one loses the firm fpot- 
ing under his feet. Rather will one only have 
a firm footing who ceases to envelop the Holy 

Scripture tor himself and othersin a glory ccn- 
sisting only of human thoughts,and has learned, 
on the other hand, to consider it as that whieh 
it intends to be and it pretends to be. My 

standpoint is now this: mine entire Old Testa- 
ment theology rests upon the conviction of the 
actual existence of a revelation of God in the 
old covenant, by which the preparation has 
been made and the foundation laid for the 
revelation of God in the Son, and in the king- 
dom of Christ. And the longer and the more 
thoroughly I occupy myself with the Old Testa- 
ment, the firmer this conviction is founded and 
the clearer the revelation in its historical ef- 
fects, and it; high signification comes before 
mine eyes. On the other hand, of course, I dis- 
tinguish that revelation of God as an historical 
fact fixed by the Holy Scripture asits authentic 
attestation. I am also of the conviction that 
the uniqué religious dignity and authority of 
the Holy Scriptures is in the first line based 
upon the rélation in which tbey stand to that 
revelation; but that these writings, considered 
from a literary historical point, altho com- 
posed by men who were filled with the Spirit of 
God, originated inan entirely human histori- 
cal manner, . . . I hope that my hearers 
will nave the good confidence in me that I do 
notintend toshake their faith in the Bible, 
and to diminish at all their respect for the Holy 
Scripture. I will not destroy, but build. My last 
aim is nothing else than to show to the belief 
in revealed religion its true, scientifically, 
durable foundation, which can endure criti- 
cism.” 


Riehm divides the Introduction to the Old 
Testament into three main divisions, viz.: 

1. Literary historical characteristics of the 
single Old Testament writings as single 
documents of the Old Testament revelation; 

2. Literary historical characteristic of the 
Old Testament canon as a collection of 
documents of the Old Testament revela- 
tion of God; 

3. Literary historical characteristic of the 
text of the Bible, especially with reference 
to the relation of the present condition of 
the text to the original, as well as to acquir- 
ing the correct understandipy of the text. 

Fae thoroughness with which Riehm 
treats his subject may be seen from the fact 
that the Pentateuch occupies 254 pages 
(against 126 pages of the English 
translation of Keil) The result at 
which he arrives is this: The Pentateuch 
consists of eight constituent parts which 
must be distinguished: 1. The Book of the 
Covenant with the decalog and the mish- 
patim—i.e., Exod. xx-xxiii. According to 
its fundamental stock it comes from Moses, 
altho it lies before us in a_ revision. 
Very old also according to their ground- 
work are some lists; e.g., the list of stations, 
Numb. xxxiii; probably also the list of 
names in Numb. i, iiandiv. Then the old 
lyrical pieces in Numb. xxi. Finally old 
laws as those extant in Exod. xiii, accord- 
ing to their groundwork. 2. Some inserted 
lyrical pieces to the Jacob’s blessing, Gen. 
xlix, coming probably from the end of the 
period of the jadges; perhaps also the song 
of Moses, Exod. xv. Moreover a fragment 
from an old historical work in Gen. xiv. 
3. The Law of Holiness from which is de- 
rived Lev. xviii-xxii: it was a national law 
book, which already also took notice of the 
priestly functions and the sacrificial in- 
stitutions. 4. The proper basis of the Pen- 
tateuch is the older Elohim document; 
it was not a book of history, but a book of 
law, the principal part of which constitutes 
the Priests’ Code. 5. and 6. The Second 
Elohist and the Jehovist; the former was 
an. author belonging to the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, the latter  be- 
longing to Judah, written after the 
reign of Joram, thus in the first half of 
the ninth century. 7. The Deuteronomic 
code belonging to the reign of Hezekiah 
based upon the Book of the Covenant an 
the Law of Holiness, and with reference to 
the Priests’ Code. 8. The Deuteronomist in 
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He regards Deuteronomy already as Mosaic; 
wrote himself the sections Deut. i iv, 29 seq., 
and revised the close of the Pentateuch and 
the book of J: oshua. 

These documentary writings were worked 
together in the following manner: The basis 
of the revision forms the Elohistic Book 
of the Law, which was worked together 
with 5and6. The procedure of the reviser, 
however, was throughout not desultory and 
mechanical but systematical. And the 
fact that the Pentateuch for many centuries 
is regarded by many, even to this day, as a 
work written by one author, proves of 
itself that the reviser connected the indi- 
vidual parts of his sources with circumspec- 
tion, and adroitly combined them toa 
connected whole. 

On the one hand, the procedure of the re- 
viser was that of a compiler. Whole 
pieces of his documentary writings he took 
up literally. Even contradictions in the 
same, which could not escape him, he 
often left wholly untouched. In some 
parts, especially in the beginning of Gen. i- 
v, then again from Exod. xxv on, and in the 
whole book of Leviticus, the fragments of 
the single documents are simply put to- 
gether without experiencing a more inter- 
fering revision. How careful he was to con- 
serve almost everything of the text of the 
original document, appears from the inser- 
tion of single Elohistic verses like Gen. vi, 
6; xix, 29. On the other hand, however, a 
systematic revision also took place; but 
the reviser, when a bolder, spontaneous in- 
terference was necessary, saved at the same 
time the text of the document as much as 
possible. In many partsa blending of the 
accounts took place, and indeed mostly 
only that of two texts of the documents— 
namely. the blending ot the original docu- 
mentand of the Jehovist, or of the Jehovist 
with the second Elohist; only seldom a 
blending of all three main s -urces took 
place. 

The entire work will not be completed till 
about July, 1890; at present four parts com- 
prising 320 pages have been published, 
which include, besides the general introduc- 
tion, the Pentateuch. And altho a posthu- 
mous work yet, it will supersede the like 
works of Keil and others, because Riehm 
lectured up to his death on Introduction to 
the Old Testament, and prepared his manu- 
script accordingly. Whatever results crit- 
icism may achieve in the future, Riehm’s 
work will form the transition period from 
the traditional to the critical treatment of 
the Old Testament writings. 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. 
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Emmanuel: The Story of The Messiah. 
By William Forbes Cooley. (New York; 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) The title of this 
book suggests at once three other works 
whose success has been most noteworthy. 
One who has read ‘“Salathiel,” “‘The 
Prince of The House of David” and ‘“ Ben 
Hur” is not prepossessed in favor of still 
another attempt in the same field. Viewed 
as works of art the three stories above men- 
tioned are strikingly defective, and yet 
every one has its excellence. ‘‘ Ben Hur” 
is undoubtedly a great historical novel, 
notwithstanding the immense amount of 
extraneous matter with which it is loaded 
(matter that a thorough artist would have 
rejected); and it gives evidence in many 
places of a genius whose.chief hindrance is 
the lack of judicious self-criticism. It has 
a breadth of romance and a dramatic vigor 
which, if they were drawn together by such 
discriminating power as Scott at his best 
was wont to exert, would make it a classic 
in all but style. Neither ‘‘Salathiel’’ nor 
‘‘The Prince of The House ef David” can 
compare with it in the larger elements of 
truly great fiction. As to this book entitled 
Emmanuel, we find difficulty in placing it. 
A novel is one thing, a reverent and consci- 
entious account of Jesus and his time is 
quite another thing. The chief merit of 
“Ben Hur” in this regard lies in the fact 
that the story has little in reality todo with 
the life of Christ, and that little is managed 
with consummate skill, always leaving off 
where the Bible leaves off, and always 
keeping Ben Hur himself foremost as the 
hero of the drama. Mr. Cooley is not irrev- 
erent in the spirit of his work, evidently 
he has meant to be careful in this 
regard; but, to our mind, there is in- 
voluntary and irremediable irreverence 
in the form and in the substamce of any 
writing which dilutes, so to speak, the ele- 
mentary or fundamental idea of the Mes- 
siah as projected by Holy Writ. This isthe 
view that must be taken, we think, in the 
interest of sound art, no matter what may 
be the critic’s personal belief; for art is not 
sound when it does not root itself in a rev- 
erence that regards as absolutely holy the 
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the civilization it attempts to nurture. The 
form thay be good, the creation perfect, and 
yet if thespirit be a reflection of something 
alien to the essential essence of what, to 
make civilization consistent, must be taken 
as absolutely true, the art fails in its main 
ingredient of harmony with the best of life. 
Such a test, and it is the highest in both 
ethical and esthetical applications, does not 
call for the approval of creeds or dogmas in 
a uarrow sense; but it does reach the re- 
motest rudimentary beginnings of the re- 
ligion to which civilization owes its finest 
energy. Thelife of Christ cannot be used 
for the purposes of fiction without diluting 
it, beyond the simplicity of the Bible story, 
and losing the effect of absolute truth. It 
is difterent with a fiction which goes no 
further than (what is quite legitimate) to 
attempt a story of the time of Christ. In 
such a fictior Christ might be introduced 
with the effect of perfect reverence, as is 
done in “ Ben Hur’’; but even then the ef- 
fect falls short of the chief aim of just art 
in that it suggests a comparison with the 
one adequate, the one perfect presentation, 
as if, totake a weaker example, one should 
attempt to use Hamlet as a character in a 
novel. Butin his preface to Emmanuel 
Mr. Cooley disclaims merit for his slender 
thread of fiction and offers his book as one 
that uses an imaginary story only for the 
purpose of giving a clearer understanding 
of the “life of lives.’”” This would remove 
the main body of the work beyond the ap- 
plication of criticism touching the art of 
- fiction and force us to view it as either his- 
tory er biography. So viewed it falls far 
short of competency and ranges itself 
along with a host of books that may be 
classed as failures through a want of sin- 
gleness of aim as much as through the 
feebleness that must always attend dilu- 
tion. But we cannot take this view, even 
at the author’s suggestion. In the main 
Emmanuel is well written and the general 
reader cannot fail to draw from it valuable 
historical impressions and more or less cor- 
rect notions of the civilization of Chris.’s 
time. It is not a good fiction; it lacks much 
as biography; it is not an adequate bis‘ory; 
but it is a curious and by no means uninter- 
esting combination of all three. If the 
imaginary part were eliminated and the 
biography, history and comment were con- 
densed as Mr. Cooley could do it, we should 
have a work which, regarded mérely as a 
popular expesition of the main eurrent of 
the biblical story of Christ, would serve a 
good turn for the general reader; and even 
as itstands, it isin many regards a book of 
no common stamp, which, in the absence 
of ‘‘Salathiel,’’ ‘‘ The Prince of the House of 
David” and “ Ben Hur,’’ would have been 
a noteworthy success in its way. 


Hiero—Salem; the Vision of Peace. By 
E L. Mason. Illustrated, (Boston: J. Z. 
Cupples Company. 42.00.) Between the 
rock of materialistic realism and the mist- 
cdvered whirlpool of unbridled romance, 
there must still be a safe channel for genius 
of the highest order. We need not rush off 
and drink wormwood and gall because of a 
plethora of sugar candy. The extremcs 
that testify to best effect of the power divine 
in art are not the outer limits of hysteria. 
If any one thing gives the perennial bouquet 
of fascination to Scott’s novels, it is the 
quality that makes them vividly picturesque 
and superbly romantic, and at the same 
time anchors them solidly within the lim- 
its of reality. Scott was indeed a wizard, 
but his wizardry expressed itself in the 
terms of our every-day life; and he never 
appealed to our imagination through a hole 
seared in our conscience, nor did he ever 
leave in our hearts a sense of having lost an 
element of self-respect by reading even his 
most improbable episode. The author of 
Hiero—Salem comes to us with a composite 
fiction of no eommon sort, inthe main well 
written, and certainly interesting in many 
ways. Since Miss Augusta Evans turned 
the heads of imaginative young people with 
** Beulah ”? some thirty years ago, we have 
had no novel so bristling with encyclopedic 
suggestions as this ‘* Fiction founded on 
Ideals which were grounded on the Real,”’tho 
there can be no comparison of the books. 
Pause for a moment and consider the fact 
that we have here a novel ‘symbolically 
illustrated.’ The publishers call it a ** Di- 
dactic Fiction,’’ and tell us in their advance 
notice: ‘* It is, we think, sui generis in Fic- 
tion,” and further say that they ‘“‘ Await 
the verdict of critical and competent society 
with confidence.’”’ While we are not sure 
of our place in that sort of society, we are 
ready to give our decision after a careful 
reading of Hiero-Salem. The story is, we 
think, well worth reading at odd hours, if 
only to discover how a “ didactic fiction” 
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and appropriate. Moreover, who would fail 
to read a romance of over five hundre« 
closely printed pages containing ‘* The doc- 
trine of re-incarnation, the beliefs of Eso- 
teric Buddhism, even the occult knowledge 
acquired by the Kabbalists” and a great 
deal more? Here we have Ibsen’s worty 
over heredity drawn out to the tenuity of a 
dream, and we are submerged in floods cf 
mystic jargon and are made to breathe the 
very atmosphere ef spiritualistic thau- 
maturgy. Page after page is filled with 
stuff like the following: 

“He hailong since admitted the peril of the 

crisis at which bis ego was this time incar- 
nated; and knowing what he did, of the weird 
story of the fight for re-incarnation which the 
Eloi of him had made in those wilderness days, 
Robert now confessed to himself he had hsd 
from the first a half-terror of an act which 
might summon to the arms of woman as self- 
torturing a being as was be bimself.” 
And yet we find the tug of genuine interest 
dragging us on through all this, as if there 
could be anything of value at the end; and 
wavering between the impression that the 
author is deeply in earnest and the half- 
fear that he 1s playing a colossa] prank 
with us, we read and read. Firally we 
emerge from the word-bath ard the pbrase- 
friction heartily ashamed of ourselves; but 
yet looking back askance, half tempted to 
believe that, after all, we have read a very 
eaptivating romance. If the story is didac- 
tic and depends upon that for its value. it 
is worse than worthless; but viewed as a 
romance, as preposterous in its way as 
Rider Haggard’s “She,’’ but much better 
written, it gives evidence of an imagination 
at once brilliant and powerful, which might 
be used to good effect in making romance 
of genuine human interest. As to the 
effect of such a bogk upon the young and 
imaginative we are in doubt; but the prob- 
ability is that it will not be bad, as such 
readersare not as apt to take it seriously 
as older persons who are on the alert for a 
new fad. 


Messrs. Allyn & Bacon have just pub- 
lished a new German Reader, by Prof. H. 
C. G. Brandt. It is designed primarily to 
accompany the author’s well-known Ger- 
man Grammar, but references are made 
throughout to the grammars of Whitney 
and Joynes’ Meissner. This makes it avail- 
able fer those who use any one of the three 
grammars named. The issuing of a reader 
makes a complete course of German books 
by the author, all of which are now pub- 
lished by the firm already mentioned. The 
first impression one is likely to receive 
from the book, beyond that from the very 
handsome make-up, is that it excels in the 
variety of its contents. To obtain this va- 
riety, and at the same time avoid making a 
collection of mere scraps, isno easy task, as 
the numerous readers of all grades, and in 
various languages testify. Some of them 
are made up largely of very brief extracts 
from literary masterpieces too short to be 
worth anything as literary studies, too dif- 
ficult for the young student. The beginner 
cannot appreciate any great variety of lit- 
erary style. His attention is absorbed in 
the work of finding equivalents in his own 
tongue of the words not yet wholly familiar 
and in the syntax of the sentences. When 
he is farther advanced, he should have put 
before him whole compositions, not ex- 
tracts. The reading book then is generally 
to serve the purpose of getting the student 
of a language accustomed toits forms and 
its syntactical uses. This determines what 
its character should be. It must contain 
matter which is mainly simple in thought 
and direct in expression. Poetry should be 
mingled with prose, but the latter should 
be more in yuantity. Professor Brandt has 
made admirable selections. Of the two 
hundred and thirty pages of text, there 
are fifteen pages of easy poems, and about 
forty of songs and ballads. In the first 
group there are, besides those which no 
reader could omit, a few not so common. 
Notable are, in particular, ‘‘Abendlied” and 
“Wanderers Nachtlied,” pages 34, 35, and 
“Des Knaben Berglied,”’ page 40. These are 
perfect little gems. The prose of the book is 
divided into four parts. First, some very easy 
and simple prose taken partly from Nie- 
buhr’s ‘“‘ Heroen-Geschichten,” and partly 
from the ever fascinating tales of the broth- 
ers Grimm. Second, myths and stories, 
mainly of Teutonic heroes. Third, a light 
comedy of Benedix,which is given complete, 
a most excellent innovation. It is not diffi- 
cult, and can be read rapidly, so increasing 
the student’s interest and assisting his vo- 
cabulary. Fourth, fifty pages of good, 
plain, historical prose, which dealsin events 
of German history, and 1s brought to a fit- 
ting close by a biographical sketch of the 
Emperor Frederick III. For this reading- 
matter good notes have been furnished, 
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on the various difficulties in the text. 
The vocabulary is an especially good feature. 
It contains the English cognate word for all 
German words given in the book so far as 
they are known. As there is no other book 
in English which does this, the vocabulary 
has a value independent of its usefulness 
as a glossary onthe texts. The whole book 
is marked by good taste, and the author has 
given toit a thorough German character. 
You feel the spirit of loyalty to fatherland, 
and to the best and noblest of its traditions 
and memories. This sprit, which pupils 
must to some extent come to feel them- 
selves if they will understand German lit- 
erature, meets them here from the outset. 
Its presence gives a value which could not 
otherwise be obtained by any amount of 
learning or of labor. 


Gloria Patri: A Book of Private Prayer 
for Morning and Evening. In this devo- 
tional manual, prepared by the Rev. J. R. 
Macduff, D.D., and published by T. Nelson 


*& Sons, there is offered to the Christian 


public a fresh, copious and highly devotional 
collection of prayers for morning and even- 
ing for thirty-one days. Dr. Macduff is not 
a pew hand in this kind of work. He knows 
the value of simplicity, brevity, direct 
forms of expression combined with a cer- 
tain rhythmical sweetness of diction. Next 
to the choice of those subjects of petition 
which lie nearest to the Christian heart at 
all times and in all places, nothing is more 
important in such collections. In con- 
nection with the above we name Beside the 
Cross, a valuable little collection of ‘‘ Good 
Friday Meditations,” by the Rev. George 
Hodges, together with ‘‘The Story of the 
Passion in the Words of Holy Serip- 
ture,” by the Rev. Laurens McClure. 
(Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents )——-The Salt- 
Cellars. By C.H. Spurgeon. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.50.) We have already 
noticed this collection of proverbs and of 
Spurgeon’s ‘‘ homely notes thereon.” The 
present volume contains the completion 
of the work from M to Z, and like the 
other is full of matter which could be 
worked up in sermonizing with great effect. 
We doubt if any man ever had in himeelf 
so much of the “shortness, sense and 
salt’’ of good proverbs, combined with 
the genius to produce and to use them as 
Mr. Spurgeon. This book is a treasury of 
good things.- The Lord’s Prayer. A 
Study in the Shorter Catechism (Robert 
Clarke & Co.), by *“T.McD,”’ isthe substance 
of a teacher’s talks on that part of the 
Shorter Catechism which treats of the 
Lord’s Prayer. They were addressed to the 
Bible-class of the First Presbyterian 
Chureb, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, and 
taken down in shorthand by one of the 
class. They certainly make a strong im- 
pression of the good work which is now 
done in the Sunday-schools and Bible- 
classes. They are thoughtful and suggest- 
ive, and will profit other readers than 
teachers. Pleasing the King, by Fanny 
N. Nelson (Robert Carter & Brothers, 50 
cents), is a series of sweetly simple little 
talks for little people, plentifully sprinkled 
with stories and all worked out in a grace- 
ful style well charged with Christian im- 
pressions. Lil by the English author of 
Miss Toosey’s Mission’’ (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston; $1.00), is a pretty little story of an 
English doctor’s family, in which ‘ Lil,” 
the invalid daughter, is the heroine. There 
is more of romance, and less of the exqui- 
site pathos of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission’’ and 
** Laddie’”’ in this book; but like all of the 
author’s stories, it is good and pleasant 
reading for young and old. The Ser- 
mon Bible. (A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1 50.) 
This work, with its repertory of sermons 
complete, sermons in outline, references to 
sermons published elsewhere, and references 
to matter of all sorts which is likely to aid 
a preacher in developing his text, advances 
in the volume before us from Isaiah to Mal- 
achi. There are to be twelve volumes in 
the series and they are published semi-an- 
nually. 

















The Presbytery of the Log College; or, 
The Cradle of the Presbyterian Church in 
America. By Thomas Murphy, D.D. 
(Presbyterian Board of Publication, Phila- 
delphia.) This handsome octavo of 526 
pages, published at the expense of the au- 
thor and the Presbytery to which it relates, 
makes a volume of much interest and value. 
It is a work which defies criticism, and in 
that view must be left to denominational 
writers. What we have to say is for the 
most part only descriptive. The author 
has gone to work in the right way, first of 
all exploring the four volumes of Minutes 
of Presbytery, kept since 1833, when the 
Second Presbytery was formed, co!lecting 
personal recollections of ministers now liy- 
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ing or recently living, examining Minutes 
of the First Presbytery, Synods and General 
Assembly, Old School and New, the Min- 
utes of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, and 
histories of the older loca) churches. Be- 
sides this, he had ready to his hand Dr. 
Archibald Alexander’s ‘“‘History of the 
Log College,” Dr. Maclean’s “‘ History of the 
College of New Jersey” the histories of the 
Presbyterian Church by Hodge, by Webster, 
and by Gillett, of the Neshaminy Church, by 
the Rev. D. K. Turner, and Rice’s “‘ Begin- 
nings of Presbyterianism in Philadelphia.” 
The “ Tercentennary Book” has yielded him 
much assistance, and other minor but im- 
portant publications which need not be 
mentioned. In tracing the germs from 
which American Presbyterianism grew, Dr. 
Murphy recognises the Scotch-Irish as the 
most influential. This part of the history 
has already been developed by Mr. Turner, 
in his work on the Neshaminy Church. 
The second element combined in the plant- 
ing was the German Calvinistic, dating 
from Holland and Swrtzerland. Thirdly 
came an important contribution from New 
England, followed by English and Welsh 
Calvinists. From all these grew, by an ev- 
olution which the author has faithfully fol- 
lowed, the slowly developing American 
Presbyterianism, on which the Log College 
and the ministry of the Tennents, of Finley, 
Blair, the Rev. Charles Clinton Beatty and 
others acted with great effect. On the 
question whether Princeton grew out of the 
Log College, Dr. Murphy takes the sensible 
position that by direct descent and tangible 
connection it did not, tho he asserts that it 
prepered the way and made the need of 
such a college as was afterward founded 
at Princeton felt. The major part of the 
volume is devoted to the Formation Period, 
which here, as generally in other matters, 
is the most interesting. The other main 
divisions are the Period of the General As- 
sembly, the Period of Separation, the Pe- 
riod of Re-union and the ‘ Teachings of 
Nine-score Years.’’ The volume contains a 
full Index and Appendix. 


Poems. By Harriet McEwen Kimball. 
(New York. Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co. $1.50.) Here isa book of good verse, 
unpretentious, sweet and pure; religious, 
without too much sentiment for the relig- 
ious mind, and full of all gentleness. There 
can be nothing strikingly original in poe- 
try of this kind, and it must-find its readers 
and lovers among those who do not demand 
the spices that alone can satisfy the few 
who are, perhaps, over pampered. We like 
much of this simple and often touching 
verse, and feel that it has its place in the 
beautiful economy of art, a place of value 
and honor. Here is a bit whose conceit is 
eertainly beautiful, and whose music and 
color are exquisite: 


“ The clouds are brenking! radiant scene! 
Blue, blue as only Heaven is blue; 
The heaven that heaven itself shines through, 
Unfolds its depths serene. 


* Oh, fair as Hope the rainbow gleams, 

The tempest’s angry frown above; 

But lovely as the Face of Love 

Yon revelation seema!” 
The volume is beautifully printed, and 
the sense of delicate, refined purity that ac- 
companies the verse is not marred by any 
lack of care on the part of the publishers. 


(n the Garden of Dreams. Lyrics and 
Sonnets. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 
(Bostou: Roberts Bros.) Mrs. Moulton isa 
sweet singer and true, with a flute-like 
quality in her voice, as witness a passage 
like this: 

* Bend low, O dusky Night, 
And give my spirit rest: 
Hold me to your deep breast, 
And put old cares to flight; 
Give back the lost delight 
That once my soul possessed, 
When Love was loveliest,— 
Bend low, O dusky Night!” 
Or like this: 
“From the blooming, bursting sod 
All Love’s dead arose, 
And went flying up to God 
By a way Love knows.” 


The worship of art in its most beautiful 
and refined forms, and passion for the very 
inner sap, so to speak, of the ideal tree of 
life show like rich underglowsin many of 
these poems. We are continually re- 
minded of the Rossettis as we read; for 
while there is nothing to suggest imitation, 
there is at every turn evidence of unbroken 
sympathy with the pre-Raphaelite spirit. 
She, too, has felt the light but troublesome 
fascination of the purely esthetic: forms of 
p.etry, and has dallied much with the old 
French models, essaying (and with success) 
rondels, rondoux, triolets, ballades and what 
not, in a way that belongs to the later Eng- 
lish school of lyrists. It is the poetry that 
exhales the perfume of pressed flowers or 
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the fragrance of spice and sandal wood, 
as if it had been written (with attar of 
roses for ink) on lotus leaves for paper, and 
had lain a year in some inner drawer along 
with all the essences so dear to the feminine 
taste. The book is beautiful outside and 
inside, has some lovely illustrations, is in 
fact a very Dream Garden of song de- 
corated with graceful and touching art. 


How to Catalogue a Library, by Henry 
B. Wheatley, F.S. A, (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, $1.25), is a little manual which may 
appeal to only a limited number of readers, 
but will appeal to them strongly. It forms 
one of the numbers of *‘ The Book-Lover’s 
Library,” also edited by Henry B. Wheat- 
ley. It discusses in every possible aspect a 
question which has its practical value for 
every one who has much todo with books, 
and on whom the question how to use them 
and how to retain command of what has 
been published on any given subject has 
ever really pressed, In th*s hand-book Mr. 
Wheatley explains first the modern con- 
ception of a catalog, for what it is needed 
and how it can be best made to meet those 
requirements. He shows the practical rea 
sons that called for the Panizzi rules, the 
various methods suggested for cataloging 
libraries, the principles that apply to the 
question how a title-page is to be tran- 
scribed into a catalog, ete. The whole is 
done in a brief, intelligent and intelligible 
manner, which will make the handbook a 
welcome assistant to the increasing class 
of people who need such information. 


A New England Girlhood. Outlined 
from Memory. By Lucy Larcom. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 7 cts.) Lucy 
Larcom, the tireless and always entertain- 
ing, instructive and encouraging friend of 
young girls, gives in this little book a 
sketch of her own life. Charmingly modest 
and almost self-humiliating as the author 
appears in the best sense, the story is one 
from which the thrill of an earnest and 
vehemently righteous soul leaps through 
every sentence into the heart of her reader. 
What it is that gives a distinct and authen- 
tic quality to a work so unpretentious is 
easy to discover; sincerity burdened with 
generous sympathy and active charity 
never was more beautifully set in a few 
simple words of what may well be named 
impersonal autobiography. We do not 
envy the young girl whose heart will not be 
touched and whose hold upon the lines of a 
good, useful and true life will not be 
strengthened by reading this helpful and 
hopeful sketch of a noble New England 
girlhood. 


Waiting on Destiny. By Hattie Tyng 
Griswold. (Boston: The Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. $1.00.) A story of Wiscon- 
sin life in the time when that State was a 
frontier of civilization. 1t is well written, 
interesting, and full of excellent moral in- 
fluence. There is nothirg new or particu- 
larly striking in it; but its tone is fresh and 
pure, and the pictures of life with which its 
pages teem are of a kind to brace the imagi- 
pation of girlsin a healthful way and to 
give them at the same time a vivid if not 
particuiarly original view of life in the 
West forty years ago. Such a book serves 
an excellent purpose in behalf of a class of 
young readers whose tastes have not yet 
been vitiated by contact with sensational 
fiction. It gives them a story full of inci- 
dents and toucbed with genuine life, inter- 
esting and elevating. 


The Banker’s Almanac and Register 
and Legal Directory for 1890, edited by Al- 
bert S. Bolles,is at hand. This manual 
contains full and carefully corrected lists 
of the National Banks, State Banks and 
Private Banks of the United States, with 
president, cashier, capital and correspond- 
ents of each. Lists of banking points for 
towns having no banks; banks and bankers 
of Canada; principal cities of Europe, Mex- 
ico, Central and South America, etc; the 
savings banks and trust companies of the 
United States: the clearing houses; sum- 
mary of interest laws and other laws effect- 
ing financial operations; lists of attorneysin 
the United States and Canada, and a great 
variety of miscellaneous, but important 
financial information. (Homans Publish- 
ing Co.) 


We have before us the bound volume con- 
taining the issue of The Critic. A Weekly 
Review of Literatare and the Arts, from 
July to December, 1889. This is Volume 
XII (new series). We take pleasure 
also in calling attention to Vol. Vl of The 
Converted Catholic, containing the issue 
of that monthly for the year ending with 
December, 1889. The editor of this publi- 
eation, ** Father O’Connor,”’ does not spend 
his time in heaping abuse on the denomi- 
nation he was trained in, but preaches the 
Gospel. For ten years he has conducted 








evangelical services in the Masonic Temple, 
Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, in 
this city, and tho he does not lack boldness 
nor the courage of his opinions, he keeps 
clear of the virulence of controversy. 


The First Book in Color. Stephen W. 
Tilton. (S. W. Tilton & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 
From the scientific point of view this man- 
ual is hardly satisfactory, as the author is a 
good deal at sea both as to the theory of 
light and as to the psychology of color im- 
pressions and sensations. Fortunately the 
scientific point of view is of little account 
tohim. He deals with colors as pigments 
rather than as immaterial or pure colors. 
The method he lays down for *‘color con- 
struction,” to employ his own term, is sim- 
ple, progressive and every way practica- 
ble. As a method for the elementary study 
of the subject it is to be recommended. The 
manual is arranged for use in classes, with 
reviews and recapitulations. 


Lily Lass, By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
(D. Appleton & Co. 25cents.) We are sure 
of a good story when Justin McCarthy at- 
tempts to write one, tho in this case we get 
in some regards more of a story than the ti- 
tle led usto expect. Without being in the 
least like it in a general way, Lily Lass re- 
minds us of “‘ A Pair of Blue Eyes.” It is an 
Irish story of love, political intrigue, am- 
bition, fighting, hope, disappointment, told 
with vigor, directness and skill. The Ap 
pletous have issued it in their Gainsborough 
series of light novels. ‘Tbe form is handy 
and the print good, making it a comfort to 
read this strong and exciting little romance. 


Since the publication of ‘‘ Whither,” by 
Professor Briggs, we have another from 
him, in pamphlet form, containing his lec- 
ture atthe opening of the present term at 
Union Theological Seminary, on Biblical 
History; a larger pamphlet by Professor 
Schaff, entitled ‘‘Creed Revision in the 
Presbyterian Churches,” with appendices, 
notes and the whole history in a nutshell; 
and a sweet-tempered, almost playful, reply 
to Professor Briggs’s two publications by 
ex President McCosh, under the title 
‘“*Whither ? O Whither ? Tell me Where,” 
all published by Charles Scribner’s Sons at 
fifty cents each. 


**An Appeal to Pharaoh”’ seems to stir 
up agood deal of interest. Fords, How- 
ard & Hy) bert announce the third thousand, 
The authorship remains as much a mystery 
as ever, tho it has perhaps a dozen putative 
authors. There is this good to come of its 
deportation scheme—that, whether intend- 
ed to act in that way or not, it will serve as 
a skit to show how thoroughly the Negro is 
rooted here and will have to be taken into 
our political and social schemes. 


Under the general title of Representative 
Moulders of Public Opinion, the Public 
Opinion Company publishes this year three 
large aud full plates crowded with life-like 
photographs of leading editors in different 
parts of the country. The first two plates 
contain photographs of editors of daily pa- 
pers. The third is confined to editors of 
Weeklies and Monthlies, and is the most 
comprehensive group yet published. 


> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


WILLIAM SHARP, in the London Acad- 
emy, expresses the opinion that Howells’s 
“A Hazard of New Fortunes” is inferior 
only to ‘‘The Rise of Silas Lapham,” if it 
is to that. 








.. The“ Valentine Number” of Harper’s 
Bazar is to contain poems by Bessie Chan- 
dler, W. R. Mason and Marian Douglas, as 
well as a story by Dora Reade Goodale— 
**A Back-Door Romance.” 


Frank F. Lovell & Co. will publish at 
once a new novel by Gertrude Franklin 
Atherton, which is said to be less sensa- 
tional than ‘‘ Hermia Suydam,” and to de- 
velop into a sweet, cool and refreshing 
story. 


.-Ginn & Co. are to publish in April 
The Best Elizabethan Plays, edited by 
Wm. R. Thayer, and comprising Marlowe’s 
Jew of Malta, Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, 
Webster’s Duchess of Malfy, and Philaster 
by Beaumont and Fletcher. 


..Phe forthcoming Hamlet of the 
Bankside Shakespeare, is to contain an in- 
troduction by E. P. Vining, a new transla- 
tion of the original ‘‘ Saga of Amleth,” and 
a fac-simile of the ‘*‘ Hystorie of Hamblett’’ 
of Belleforest, printed by Thomas Pavier 
in London in 1608. 


--Mr. Thomas Whittaker, New York, 
will publish next week a second series of 
Canon Liddon’s latest sermons, among them 
the four on the Magnificat. The same pub- 
lisher also announces a eheaper edition, two 
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volumes in one, of Canon Luckock’s “‘ Foot- 
prints of the Son of Man.”’ 

....-The Gladstone-Blaine discussion on 
the Tariff begun in the January number of 
the North American Review is continued 
in the February number by the Hon. 
Roger Q. Mills, who replies to Mr. Blaine. 
The March number is to contain a further 
article by Senator Justin S. Morrill, of 
Vermont, on the side of protection. 


.... The Skipper .in Arctic Seas, an ac- 
count of a voyage in hitherto neglected 
waters, between Iceland, Greenland and 
Spitzbergen, will be published at once by 
Longmans, Greene & Co,, who are to bring 
out for the next number in their series of 
* Historic Towns ” a volume on Winchcs- 
ter, a place rich in picturesque tradition, 
and teeming with historic interest. 


....-The Home Journal comes out this 
week with eight bright faces to its weekly 
orb instead of the four with which for 
nearly forty-four years it has been the wel- 
come visitor of our homes. The Mirrorand 
New Mirror together must take its history 


| far back into the twenties beyond the date 


when Morris and Willis with the then un- 
known Thackeray as contributor made the 
beginning with the New Mirror which was 
soon after to develop into the Home Jour- 
nal, 


. -Since December 31st, 1889, the Ameri- 
can branch of Cassell & Co., Limited, of 
London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne, 
has been transferred to the Cassell Publish- 
ing Company, of this city, who will collect 
debts owing to and pay all liabilities of the 
American branch of Cassell & Co., Limited. 
The new Cassell Publishing Company is an 
American company, duly formed and regis- 
tered at Albany under the laws of the State 
of New York, for the purpose of purchasing 
and carrying on tke printing and publish- 
ing business hitherto done in New York by 
Cassell & Company, Limited, of London, 
and will act as American agent and repre- 
sentative of the London house. 
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Joshua. A Story of Biblical Times. By Georg 
_— rs. Translated from the German. By 

~ oe Safford. 64¢x4 on PP. iv, 371. New 
Yor W. S. Gottsberger & Co.............006 

Minutes of the National Counett - the Congre- 
gational Churches of the United states. at 

p, held in Worcester, 

x yy With Reports and 
Papers. Pp. iv. 786. Boston: Congre 
gational sate, chool and Publishing So- 
Geghdecnatieraresenesesnsosiescsestenncese c¢ece 

A Comparative Glossary of the Gothic Lan- 
fare: ,with Especial Reference to Eng- 

an . A . H. Balg. Ph.v. 
With Preface by Prof. Francis A. March, 
LL.D., L. ~ D. . 11x74, pp. xvi, 

. Westermann & 

The Catholic Maa. A Study. Mrs. Lan 
rence Turnbull. 8x54, pp. Td Boston: 
I i coccccesceénceesatsinenccesdecoresecs ” $125 

Modern Philosophy. The Shop. By Albert E. 

Winship. 8x5, pp. 78. The same 

The Splendid Spur. Being Memoirs of the Ad- 
ventures of Mr. John Marvel, a Servant of 
His late Majesty, Kirg Charies I., in the 
years 1642-4, written by himself. Edited in 
Modern Enatisa by Q- 844x554. pp. 168. New 
Fe a ccctcccswssescccescsseces 0 35 

Aunt Nabby. Her Rambles. her Adventures, 
and her Notions. With Illustrations. Sec- 
ond edition. enlarged. 8x5, pp. xii, 314. 
Boston: J. G. Cupples & Co............065 «- 10 

Ecce Venit. Beboid He Cometh. By A. J. Gor- 
don, D.D. $x5%4, pp. vii. 311. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Reveil................ 125 

The World’s Sunday-Scholl Convention. Held 
inthe Congregational Memorial Hall and 
City Temple wWondon, England. A Complete 
Record of its eedings day , day, — 
Ist to 6th, 1889. 834x53¢, pp. 418. The same. 00 

Orations aes After-Dinner Speeches of Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. 84¢x*, pp, viii, 537, New York: 
Ce inns dncosndncasnassnncen qoensesceness 2 50 

Souvenir of the * Dead Heart.” By Watts Phil- 
lips. Presented at the Lyceum Theater 
by Henry Irvin 
Partridge, W. 
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The Splendid Spur. Being Memoirs of the 
dventares of Mr. Joho Marvel, a servant 
to His late Majesty. King .Charles I. in the 
years 1642-3. ritten by himself. Edited in 
> English by Q. 746x544, pp., viii, 328. 
Tee By Henry pastens (Sidney Lus- 
ka). 636x434, pp. 106. Thesame...............+ 0 50 
Lux Mundi. A Series of Studies i the Religion 
of the Incarnation. Edited by Charles Gore, 
M.A. x6}6, pp. xxili, 525. New York: E 
fp MOUME & OO. ccccccccccccccees covcces 
Dying at the Top; or, The Moral and Spiritual 
os bp e Youn Men of America. By 
“isk addell Cleret, D.D. 
Sig. pp-xi we, uu ae =m . Van- 


Feagelites ‘Alone. es Woman’ 8 "Journey ‘around 

the rid. By_Lillian Leland. 8x5 Pp. 
= 358. New York; The American News 
50 


The Unchanging Christ, and Gtaee, es ror 
By Alexander MacLaren, B.A., 194x3: ts 
Bhesn A os London, England; ye. er 1% 

A Select ola of the Nicene and Post-Nicene 

‘athers of the Christian Church. Edited by 


iP, 455. 
New York: Christian LiconeucGee.” aevpee 
Countess Irene. A Novel. By J. Fogerty. 
cies pp. 368. New York: D. Appleton & a 
TOrccceccescv esos scoccccsoecceneccsseseteestcosccee rh 
The Garden_as Considered in Literatare: by 
Certain Polite Writers. With a Critical 
Essay by Walter Howe. 6x434, pp. iv, 309. 
New ork: G. P. Putnam’ 8 Sons enenereenenne 10 
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Ruby Dana. A Novel. By Mary Marsh Bake 
8x5%, pp. 287. New York: John B. ‘Alden. 
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688. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mimin & Co. Sedetnbaks cbksbpetcasccevatsberuieiions 10 00 
Concert Tem Exercises; or. Helps for 


Entertaioment. wr Re of Exercises 
Suitable for Use in Sunday-schools. Day 
hi of Hope, Loyal Te’ 


an 
by L. Penney. 7x544,pp.160. New York: The 
nal Gngeranee Society and Publica- 


A 5 eat . House, and Caer Plays. By Henrik 

ransla’ oe, William Archer and 

gee hands. Witha te hical and Crit- 

ical Introduction. for the present 
edition by Edmund robe 746x5, pp. 446. ” 
New York: John W. Lovell Co ............0++ 0” 

A College ieee. - Bove. By Prask Reward 
Howe. x5, DI %. New York paws . 
and San. Pele Belford, Clarke & Co.. 050 

A een White Heroine. By James R. Gil- 

re (Edmund Kirke) 844x5, pp. 240. The 


A Treatise of Dosmatic Theology. By the Pe 

a Buel, 5.T.D. 4x6. In Two Vol. 

mes. Vo ume I. pp. vi, 513. Volume II. D. . 

vil. 700. New York: Thomas Whittaker & Co. 6 00 
The Voice. How to Train It; How to Care for It. 

For Ministers, Lect carers, ee —- 

Singers, Teachers und Public Speakers. 

é ~1 in orga ~~ — Iijustrations | by 

rgan nolds xi, 

Sf anti... 30 
Joyful Years, Sustained from the Latin of 
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Bibliotheca Symbolica 


needs commendation. 
ability, learning, and accuracy is thor- 
oughly established. The work consists 
of three large octavo volumes, elegantly 
printed. The first contains the history, 
analysis, and critical 
creeds of the great historical churches. 
The second and third volumes contain the 
creeds themselves. Every theologian needs 
to have access to the authentic and ac- 
knowledged doctrines of the great todies 
into which Christendom has been divided. 
Familiarity with these different phases of 
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and these creditors have no remedy in 


Financial. 


STATE REPUDIATION. 


THE Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the North Carolina bond case, 
has recently decided that no suit in law 
or equity can, in any Federal court, be 
brought against any State of the United 
States by any citizen of another State, or 
by any citizen or subject of a foreign 
State. This is no new doctrine for the 
Court to affirm, but has been repeatedly 
affirmed in other cases, and is in accord- 
ance with the express language of -the 
Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution. 

The Constitution, as it was before the 
adoption of this amendment, extended 
the judicial power of the United States to 
all controversies ‘‘ between a State and 
citizens ef another State,” and also ‘‘ be- 
tween a State or the citizens thereof and 
foreign States, citizens or subjects”; and 
also provided that in all cases “‘ in which 
a State shall be a party the Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction.” In the 
celebrated case of Chisholm v. Georgia, 
2 Dall, 419, which in 1793 was considered 
and determined by the Supreme Court, 
the question arose whether, under these 
provisions of the Constitution, a State 
was suable in that Court by individual 
citizens of another State. The answer 
to this question was in the affirmative; 
and hence if the Constitution had re- 
mained as it was and this decision had 
also remained unchanged, any citizen of 
anotber State could, in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, have enforced 
any debt obligation which he might hold 
against any State of the Union. Mr. Jus- 
tice Cushing, in stating his opinion in the 
case, said: 

“If aState is entitled to justice in the 
Federal court against the citizen of another 
State, why not such citizen against the 
State, when the same language equally 
comprehends both? The rights of individ- 
uals and the justice due to them are as 
dear and precious as those of the States. 
Indeed, the latter are founded upon the 
former, and the great end and object of 
them must be to secure and support the 
rights of individuals, or else vain is govern- 
ment,” “ 

There can hardly be a doubt that this 
language correetly expresses the view of 
those who framed the Constitution, and 
therein provided that the judicial power 
of the United States should extend to all 
controversies ‘‘ between a State and citi- 
zens of another State.” And yet Con- 
gress, soon after the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, proposed an amendment to 
the Constitution, which was speedily 
adopted, and reads as follows: 

“The judicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend toany suit 
in law or equity commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens 
of another State, or by citizens or subjects 
of a foreign State.” 

The effect of this amerdment was to 
make the Constitution different from 
what the Supreme Court had declared it 
to be. It at once arrested all suits in law 
and equity by citizens of other States 
that had been already commenced in the 
Supreme Court against any State, and 
excluded the bringing of other similar 
suits at any future time. It had the same 
effect in respect to suits in law and equity 
brought against any one of the United 
States by citizens or subjects of any for- 
eign State. Ina word, it dispussessed the 
Federal courts of all jurisdiction in such 
cases, It did not, however, dispossess 
the Supreme Court of the power to enter- 
tain suits brought. by a State against the 
citizens of another State, or against the 
citizens or subjects of a foreign State, as 
originally granted in the Constitution. 
The whole aim of the amendment, as 
shown by its express terms, was tosecure 
immunity to States as against suits in the 
cases specified. 

As the matter now stands, the question 
whether States, having contracted debt 
obligations witb citizens of other States, 
or citizens or subjects of foreign States, 
shall pay these obligations or hot, is, so 
far as the Federal Constitution is con- 
cerned, left entirely to their own choice. 
They can repudiate their debts, and 
swindle their creditors to any extent; 
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the judicial power of the United States. 
It is well known that an enormous 
amount of such swindling has been per- 
petuated by dishonest States. Having 
the power to cheat their creditors in the 
name of State sovereignty, they have 
done so on a huge scale, uot only to their 
own discredit, but also to the discredit of 
the whole country. The good name of 
the American people has from this cause 
been most seriously damaged. While the 
United States have uniformly maintained 
good faith with the creditors of the Gov- 
ernment,this is more than can be said 
of all the States, especially at the South, 
both before and since the War of Rebel- 
lion. If all the repudiated State debts 
were collected together, the aggregate 
would be a frightful sum. ‘ 

We believe that the adoption of the 
E'eventh Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was a grave mistake, and that 
the iastrument ought to be amend- 
ed again, so as to destroy the effect 
of this amendment, and make the Con- 
stitution what the Supreme Court de- 
clared it to be before the adoption of the 
amendment. There ought to be an ade- 
quate remedy in the judicial power of the 
United States against the rascality of 
State repudiation. The evil thereby to be 
corrected is one of vast proportions, and 
imperatively calls for an effective remedy. 
There may be some inconveniences in 
making States suable in the Federal 
Courts by other States, or by citizens or 
subjects of foreign States; yet these in- 
conveniences are by no means as serious 
as the evils entailed by exemption from 
this liability. The liability will not harm 
an honest State, and is just what every 
dishonest State needs. 

ae 


THE MONEY OF THE WORLD. 


Herk OtToMAR HAvpT, one of the 
ablest foreign statisticians, makes the fol- 
lowing estimate of the amount of gold 
and silver now held by the leading banks 
and treasuries of the world: 





Silver Gold 
in millions of francs. 





Associated Banks of New York........... .... 391 
Other American banks.............-..0.+. os) 4 
American (United States) Treasury..... 1,560 1,628 
Bank of England...........0.scsccsscceeess sees 445 
Scottish banks Of issue...........cceeeeeee sees 125 
Irish banks Of i98UC.............secceeeeeee eee 43 
Other banks in Great Britain............. .... 200 
Rawk Of PEAMCGs..0.0ccccscccccccsccccccccece 1,247 1,273 
Italian note banks............-++++ oe ee 33 168 
Italian National Bank................++++. 31 178 
Italian Government Treasure............ 12 103 
Belgian National Bank.................-+« 35 65 
Swiss banks of issue...........-..cc.seeeee 24 59 
Grecian National Bank............0.c0-00+ see 3 
Matis GE MGAMR.. ccccccscccccccovcescccsccce 118 102 
TAR OE BRGIEEG, 0.00 ccccccccccscceccccccvsce 16 7 
Bank of Holland..............- «sseseeeees 152 128 
Bank of Roumania.............++-ss0eee0++ 32 wile 
Bank of Portugal...........ccsecceseeeeees seer 28 
i OE Bins 0 0ccccc. cecccosceccesocece 5 u“ 
Swedish national banks...........-..-+++- 2 B) 
Wa OE AE WEG ae cc cccccccccccscccecesoccss cece 67 
Bamlk Of DOMMMAFE .cccccccccccsccccccccsccs + oe cb) 
4 841 

23 14 

340 5 

40 716 

8 5 95 

German Government Treasure... 10 





TOCA ..cccccccccccccesccccccpccccocccsccece 3,956 7,542 


The corresponding totals one year pre- 
viously were 3,750 millions of francs sil- 
ver and 7,160 millions of francs gold, 
showing an increase of about 200 mil- 
lions of silver and about 180 millions of 
gold for last year. 

To this statement Herr Haupt appends 
the following comments: 


“The steady increase of the visible sup- 
ply of gold proves once more how wrong 
the bimetallists are in prophesying an ap- 
proaching scarcity of gold. The stream of 
the precious metal (gold) does not — 
ently flow with the same freeness for all the 
great countries. Nevertheless my figures 
show that since 1886 this stream has been 
augmented by almost 700,000,000 francs. 
Therewith, however, the statistics on the 
question at issue are by no means exhaust- 
ed. At the end of November the Brazilian 
National Bank had 60,000,000 francsin gold. 
Thus we have 760,000,000 francs increase 
in gold since 1886, or about 200,000,000 per 
year, which may be regarded as the net an- 
nual product after the subtraction of the 
consumption inthe arts. This sum must 
be considered only the minimum, however, 
for undoubtedly great quantities of gold 
have been coined and put in circulation, 
which we cannot get at for our estimates. 
It is well known that from 7v,000,000 to 90,- 
000,000 francs of gold are taken annually 
by India for hoarding purposes. The lion’s 
share of last year’s gold increase fell to 
France, whose bank added about 260 mil- 
lions to its supply. The German Imperial 
Bank had, according to my calculation, 
some 830,000,000 francs gold at the end of 
1888, of which it has lost 110,000,000 duriog 
the last year. . Finally the Bank of 
Eng hag decreased its supply of gold 
by a t 40,000,000 francs since 1888.”’ 











MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


SATURDAY’S bank statement was a 
sharp surprise. The expansien of $8,- 
165.100 in loans, a loss of $4,400,550 in 
surplus reserve, including declines of $1,- 
781,000 in specie and $2,024.900 in legal 
tenders were totally unexpected and not 
very clearly understood. Money had not 
been active enough to account for the in- 
crease in loans, and the currency move- 
ment for the week was in favor of this 
point, while the Treasury movement was 
not large enough to account for any such 
losses. In fact it was expected that the 
banks would gain slightly, as the weekly 
currency movements published by the 
various authorities indicated that they 
had received more from the interior than 
they had lost through Treasury absorp- 
tions. It was hardly supposed that the 
official statement closely indicated the 
actual condition of the banks, the figures 
being based on averages; and the theory 
generally accepted was that these sudden 
changes reflected the large financial op- 
erations of the previots week, connected 
with Jersey Central and Northern Pacific, 
which failed to have full effect in that 
week’s statement. This was certainly 
the most plausible explanation; tho a few 
were inclined to the belief that the clear- 
ing up of affairs after the Sixth National 
Bank exposure had some connection with 
the fluctuations. 

Its effect, however, was to unsettle the 
stock market and bring renewed attention 
to the future of the money market. 
Loanable funds are in sufficient supply 
for necessary requirements, but the 
chances are that any material increase in 
either mercantile or speculative de- 
mauds would result in firmer rates. 
Borrowers have lately been able to secure 
slightly more favorable terms; but bank- 
ers are already reported as withholding 
funds in the hope of improvement, and 
call loans have averaged above four per 
cent. Four and six months loans are 
quoted at 4@44 on prime collateral. 

Attenticn is now being turned from our 
own Treasury to London as a factor in 
the money market. Little disturbance is 
expected from the former, but the pros- 
pects of London drawing upon us for 
gold are increasing. Influential London 
bankers have been endeavoring to give 
their market artificial relief by importing 
Russian gold, about £1,000,000 sterling 
having been received from that quarter. 
By this means they evidently expect to 
reduce the Bank rate, which still con- 
tinues at 6 percent. At the moment the 
Bank of England reserves also stand com- 
paratively Ligh—44 per cent.—because 
the interior movement is in its favor. 
But this is only a temporary gain, as the 
periodic movements of trade will soon 
withdraw these amounts. Meanwhile, 
were it not for this Russian gold, the 





‘Bank’s supply would show a considerable 


decrease, and the Argentine and Brazil- 
ian demands have not been by any means 
permanently satisfied. It follows, then, 
that in due time the Bank of England 
will, in all probability, be obliged to draw 
upon other sources for gold; and from 
present appearances there is no better 
source than the United States. How 
much we can spare without discomfort 
depends very much upon the activity of 
trade and speculation here; and local 
bankers are, therefore, likely to keep a 
closer watch upon London than usual for 
some time to come. ’ 

In the stock market irregularity has been 
the main feature. Reading continues a 
mystery; its movements appearing more 
controlled by the operations of specula- 
tors and rumors about the management 
than by merits or prospects. The Trusts 
were also irregular and lower. 

It is an old story that railroad earnings 
are satisfactory, and yet one that calls 
for repetition. In the month of January 
83 roads reported gross earnings of $23,- 
506,000, an increase of over 12 per cent. 
over the same month last year, when 
lower rates were more or less demoral- 
ized. Rumors of rate cutting are more 
frequent now than for several weeks past, 
but harmony is still well preserved among 
the various lines. The activity of trade 
is proved not only by railroad traffic, but 
by Clearing House returns, which in 
last January were nearly 11 r 
cent. greater than in 1889. At the 


same time trade reports are not so 
universally encouraging. The iron trade 
is dull in some respacts,and pig iron is 
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weakcr, partly in consequence of lessened 
demand and partly in sympathy with a 
drop of over ten shillings per ton on the 
English markets. Our woolen and shoe 
trades are also depressed on account of 
the mild weather. Exports of wheat and 
cotton are falling off after recent heavy 
shipments. The coal trade is dull, par- 
Perens f in domestic sizes, tho a good 
demand is reported for industrial pur- 
poses. The mild winter, however, has its 
advantages. It has been an important 
saving to the railroads; farmers have 
suffered less from bad country. roads. 
What the people have saved in expendi- 
tures for heavy clothing, etc., will either 
be laid by or spent in other directions. 
Building, also, has been especially active, 
favored by the absence of frost; so that, 
on the whole, it is questionable whether 
the higher temperature of the winter has 
not been a saving to the country at large 
in spite of the inconveniences and losses 
in some quarters. 

The following is a comparison of the 


averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

eek ea too Feb. 1. pe 
Loans.....-..++ . $404.2 2.000 Inc ~ +88,165,1) 
—....... $8274.30 90.056.200 Dec . 1.781.900 
Legal tenders.. 729,484,500 31 2/2490 


431,599,600 ates 000 ) F410 
os eeccece © rs nec.. 
Circulation wees 8,873,100 3,337,700 Inc.. 35,400 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Di tag 28,27 $90,056,200 Der..81,781 
jpeg rte 31,508,400 Dec.. Loe 


Total reserve... 117,758,800 121,565,600 Dec.. 3,806,800 

Reserve requ’d 

ggues depos- 
ts 





eeeeeeceecesees 107,899,900 107,297,150 Inc.. 602,750 
Excess of res’ve 
above legal 


requiremente.. 14,268,450 Inc.. 4,409.550 


9,858,500 
Excess of reserve Feb. 9, 1889........ ...-ssee0+ 14,152,915 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 
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Fourteenth St....165 — |) & Leather .138 = 16: 
German Amer’n.}224¢ 125 rd Nat’ pul 
—— ecceceees 2250 d Nat’) =~ 
( = 14 
( 5 =- 132 
Hanover..........34 — 2 
jn py on : = 186 
mp’t’s "Ss. § nion ..... egaces — 
Aas. cemmegee I — |Unit’dStatesNat.215 — 
esther Man’f...245 255 |WestSide Bank. = 
nome Nat’l....200 Western Nat'l... % % 


adison Sauare.100 105 
FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


A dispatch from London on Monday, 
P. M., says that ‘‘ the much-talked-of idea 
of proposing legislation by Parliament to 
authorize the issue of Bank of Eogland 
notes of the denomination of one pound 
appears to have been entirely given up. 
The Finuncial News this morning states 
that the proposed innovation was decided- 
ly opposed by the leading bankers of the 
country, and that out of deference to 
their views the whole subject has been 
quietly shelved.” 

Money continues higher in London 
than in New York. That fact induces 
foreigners to sell American stocks. The 
Bank of England will, it is generally be- 
lieved, soon reduce its rates of interest. 

Business men, generally, are now quite 
hopeful in regard to business this spring. 

Money is again plenty at very low rates, 
with no prospect of any extraordinary de- 
mand during thespring. 

All the leading railroads in the country 
seem to be in a very prosperous condition, 
with a steadily increasing business and a 
corresponding decrease of expense. 

Real estate in all parts of the country is 
attracting more attention by investors 
than ever before, especially in cities and 
large towns, 

A Russian imperial decree, just promul- 
gated, authorizes the issue of a further 
redemption loan of 90,000,000 rubles at 
4 per cent. 

he net earnings of the Northern Paci- 
fic road for the year ended Dec. 31st, 1889, 
as Officially reported were $21,741,891; 
operating expenses, $12,380,141, and net, 
$9.361,750. A good showing. 

Fire Insurance stocks are now bringing 
much higher prices, and the demand is 
much greater than at any time in several 
years. 

The starch factories of the whole nation 
are said to be combining and will very 
soon be under the direction and control 
of a syndicate, composed mainly of for- 
eign capitalists, 

The Lenox Hill Bank of this city has 
at last been ‘‘ fixed up” and has resumed 
business, 
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Letters  owieiy ake hate! 
>  Herponn counting An ee 
of and the British West Inte 

e 
Credit. Kia g “a — in 


at gf ent. Se- Investment 
receive accounts of anne, SOCUMIties. 
4 


receiv 
4 an fs ers, 

Firms and Individuals, on favorableterms, and mak 
collection of dra‘ rawn meee on all points in th 
United States and Canada, C0, of 1 eae rawn inth 
United States on foreign coun’ 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT 10 DRAFT AT 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA. 


Commercial and 71 ay- 








Created to transact 3 Geperel Jans, Trust and An- 
nui 
CAPITAL. aren ene 00 

Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor. $100,000 00 
‘ retm rte: lestate | ns made and guaranteed 
6icecRrcC a by drat mortgages issued by the 
com ny OER ON s held by trustees. 
ME DEPOSITS, 


pas 8 sesh rom parties desiring to 
make safe investments 


FeFiow [oan 


G% 181, MORTGAGE L0lNs 87 


Minneapolis, and 
Lie title, absolute rote tg bromp A gy 
haracter our Bey) 


siaieiaiit (7 MINNESOTA, 
6% BONDS 


We offer the following : 
$100,000 CITY OF SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
20,000 GRANT COUNTY, NEW MEXICO. 
50, WATERTOWNS, DAK, WATER CO. 
100, 000 CITY OF OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
00 ANACONDA, MONTANA. 
0 GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 
Also Other Choice 4 to 7 Per Cent. Securities. 
WRITE FOR LISTS AND PRICES. 
Land Warrants and Scrip Applicable to Gov’t Land. 
Banking in all Branches. Your Busines Solicited. 


S.A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 
100 WASHINGTON 8ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 





















made in realestate and 7 Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investo: 














There is something of the 
financier in every man or wo- 
man who has a hundred dollars 
to lend. 

A primer on western invest- 
ments is meant to prompt such 
people to think for themselves 
and to give them what to think 
on. 

Sent free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, "New Hampshire. 


OM an Ne Grove = FLORIDA 


Great Bargains y Be Lan 
and Lake Helen. $25 payments = ayoenes accepted, 
TERMS tosuit purchasers. For Florida weekly papers 
and circulars and fullparticuiars, address, 

H. A. De LAND, De Land, Fla. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 











MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Eaecutors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


take 4 per cent. inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
-and 7 per cent. can be 


had on loans secured 
by choice improved DENVER property, 
made through a responsible and intel igent 
Banking House. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 

96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT,Bankers 
DENVER, COLORADO. 





AMERICAN EXPORT & TRADING CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Capital, $500,000. 
Shares $25 each, Full Paid 
and Non-Assessable. 


GENERAL BUSINESS OFFICE, 


5 Bowling Green (Lower Broadway), 
New York City. 


aaron h ite, Resident Manager in Mexico, 

Senor Manuel Ramirez Varela, thiscompany 
has secured extensive and very valuable 
over am ea gaqcessions in Mexico, consist- 
jug of 1,5 0 acres large tracts Lf ublic 
ieade for the cultivation et Co nert 

Rubber and Cocoa, as well as half a million 
acres of the most valuable mahogany forests 
in the world. 

Two oguaistney a 
under the aus he AMERICAN EXPORT 
AND TRADIN COMPANY with an aggregate capi- 
talization of $8,00u, the majority of which, after 
developing tne respective properties, will belong to 
the Treasury of this Company, to be divided among 
its stock nolders. 


This method will yeovel in the case of all Sub- 
sidary Companies hereafter to be organized, wh'ch 
method will make the stock of this Company, with 
Sed capitalization worth many times its pir 
value 


For the purpose of pushing the preliminary 
dpvolequeent work on the extensive conces- 
signe ready secured, and Potting ¢ the a: 
sidiary Com panies inte fal mmediate 
working order for their permanent opera- 
tions in the shortest possible time,the Treas- 


e been organized 


regular ii tihends wi jaccrue. 


For circulars, gouges. and further particulars 
address and make checks payable to the order of tne 


AMERICAN EXPORT & TRADING CO., 


5 Bowling Green (Lower B’way), N. Y. City. 


y) YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for pavine the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns o 


AMERICAN imvasvaaaat co. 
Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest co: - 
sistent _— CAA. security. Ask for information 
4. E.8 8, V. Pres’t. E. 8. ORMSBY. t 





‘0 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY. 
GEO. Ss. ENGLE & Co., 


—— Brown County, Dakota. 

We desire an errange ement with some capitalist 
“ian he will furn the yarepase money and we 
the opportunity, to purchase one hundred and six: y- 
acre tarms, and divide the profits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We will have the deed made to the rarty 
Sea the nan. and they give back contract to 

divide wit us equally the net profits on sales. "wo 
to three years’ crop pays for the land at $10 per acre. 

e will guaran pice i ten per cent. on the investment. 
Land that we can and have obtained title to at from 
$10 to $15 - acre will soon bring from $25 to $3. 


- TOWNSEND & CO 
Farms, Garaen wypts and Dairy Lands, 
REAL ESTATE TBS: AGENTS, 
comeeeen Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
1024 13th. Street, Denver, Colorado. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The value of land in large cities in the West 
like St. Paul is steadily enhancing and the prospects 
were never better than at present. If you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


E. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL MINN. 

















“ Quecn 

Cc ity” ” and Me- 
ipopotis of the 
ew tate of 





wv ashiu gton. 
3 illustrated Descriptive Matter write to the 
LeadingReal Estate and Financial Brokers,Seattle 


 Cauford8 Cnover 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran 

teed. Debentures issued by the Com pens. secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical Naticnal Bank, New York. no 
better securities offered investors. Best ok Eastern 
oe Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 


Write ionaiaiaen 
L, CLARK cE, , Pres. prea i 


gi EBSTER. Treas. 
b: M. we kit Vice WEBSTER.Cashier. 


F WING SONS 18 Grin St.. Agents. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No.1 Broadway, New York. 


























ooo icscencascerssnuvand 00,0 
Surplus... eee $8 ,00 
LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 

FRED’K P, OL 


oer Vice-President 
EVANG AN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 


Transacts a General Bat Banking Business 


OMA, 


ran prove Mp good 





7 per cent. interest = ly, not exceeding 40 per 
cent.of the value of the ncipal and interest 
collected and re’ Write for full particulars. 


mitted 
THE McCAGUF INVESTMENT CO.. Omaha, Neb 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real astete investments and 
loans. It is no songs necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 cent. securities for gone ty. 

Business so: ited for mutual 


1551 NCKS 4,8 ig Cole. 








References : THE INDEPtND ANT. People's Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver 


a A i | *” 
| The only Journal in the U. S. ents 


exclusively to the interests of Ameri- 
can investors. 


| WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. a a special feature, Hl 


Rend five two-cent tage stam for sam 
copy. fublished monthly by the sth ple 


NIACARA PUBLISHING CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















DO YOU WANT AN AGENCY? ? 


pm A per cent. semi-annual Sper c 

ms will pay between 50 and 7 a cent: rrtie 
tional profits, within four years. per 
cent. semi-annual real es'ate loans phy ‘secured 
and goers nteed by $1,250,000 of assets. Directors and 
stockholders best of Kansas City’s business men. Write 
ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


AND 2 PROFITS, 


We buy property in name of Client 
and give contract guaranteeing at least eight 
per cent. profit in consideration of our re- 
ceiving one-halfofthe additional profit made. 
This is better and safer than Bonds or Mort- 
gages. Write for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 
Duluth, Minn. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, #250,000. 


7 % First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
Real Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
able semi-annually at Kounize 
ea N.Y. City. six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans are allselected by Aye this omnpeng with 
ere 








ted. References furnished u meee ication 
W. E. Y President. 
C. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President and Manager. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
I coda cvcsadscntinceesctssscacses 1857. 
REAL ESTATE by°SUiuission. 
PROPERTY RENTED 31°27 

remittances made promptly. 


T AXES ~ A assessments looked after and 


rtigage f 
LOANS Siretuily neaotisted  ™ Of 708 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO.M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 








before loan is agoveves, Fifteen years’ ere 

J negotiated (without loss 
leges, Savings Banks, Insurance Cos., Trustees and 
individuals. Boston office, 46 Congress Street. Geo. 
M. weenrpe Menegee. Philadelphia office, 713 Walnut 
Street, Wm. w . Manager. 


After New Year’s the money received 
from dividends and interest, will have to 
be reinvested, and inquiries will be made 
where it can be placed safely and advan- 
tageously. Denver, Col., where 7 and 8 
per cent. interest can be obtained on im- 
proved inside real estate, is that place. 
To be convinced of this apply to 

ACHESON & WARREN, 

Denver, Colo. 
wg yp ro 


4; Sweet, No. 8 Co! Boston. 
W. BALDWIN, No. 21 ! 4, ‘at. New York. 


~ & and ‘7% 
LOANS 


On Impreved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N.Y, 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, 250,000. 


Collections promptly made on ali points of the 
Northwest, and remitted ashe on nia of payment. 
H. G. HARRISON, PREsID 
Y M. KNOX. VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, Cas 
PERRY HARHIS N, ASst.-CASHIER. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


DENVER yon Mortgage Loans, 7 and a cent. 
terest paid semi-annually in New York 
Exchange. 
DENVER B and Resid Property pay 
, ~~ Py to 12 per cent. net on Pa. and 
increasing in value. 
DENVER’ a 0) palettes, 135,000; Mineral output 
et Agricultura! products, $82,000,- 
Manufacturing establishments 
23 gee prod ucts exceed 
THOUSANDS o ‘dollar from the East being in- 
ested Daily. Write for particulars to 
CLARKE © CARRUTHERS Investment Bank- 
rs,721 7th Street, Denver, Colo. 


0% NET. sfiihin 


1st moraage. on City property at 4 
value. One Year Leans at 10 per 
cent. Nota foreclosure in 6 years, 
For particulars address 

THOMAS & CO., Tacona, Wash. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investmenis for non-resi- 
dents. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 























t 
Reterences: First National Bank, Merquette, Mich 
Colorado National Bank, Denver. Co! 
IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make ante loans. or 


loans are on irrigated tarms, and are SAFE. 
guarantee 7 oe cons ane ——— of Principal m 


due. Send for 
THE COLORADO FARM-LOAN O-,. 
ack, 


36 mitable paliding, | 7 Tabor 


Ma enver, Col, 
R. BQOROUTE. Pres. 


H. MJTCHELL, Treas, 
& PATTERSON” Western Manager. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
_Entrance through the Bank. 
ons ouree. 4 15 . STRICKLER, a r 
UNDS, Vice-P: 


THE INVESTMENT. BANKING Ct CO, 


an 
We make first mortgage loans on approved reali 
estate security. These loans afford the best of se- 














curity and a profitable rate of interest. Every pre- 
caution taken to make our securities equal to any in 
the market. Send for our book. 





CUARANTEEING 


trolled Ly Bastega nig ve pane aS a 
resi 


J.A. PAULHAMUS. Secretary. 


CAPITAL $250,000. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railway Center of the Twin Dakotas. 
EASTERN OFFICE; Philadelphia, Penn., 1: 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improved Real Estate in theriches agricultaral part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 
confined to one-third present value of property. Successful experience. 
er office for pamphlets. 


Chestnut Street. 


onservative management. Con 


ORR Lawson, Vice-President 
. M. LAWSON, General Agent. 





BONDS a rn secu Nae 


FORK CONSERV! TATISMMIOR 
AND OFFER THE 


TON. 


NET INCOME 7% 
Our 7 6%. CENT. HIGHEST INTEREST 
FIRST MORTGAGESon | | CONSISTENT WITH 
Town and Farm oN A iO NA SAFETY. Capital and 
a= eee 6 PER oe, 8265,000. 
COMPANY. 


sony. $s. FAILE .New York Mapeser=, 435 and 137 Broadway, Jey York. 


Ne gotiated, 
ss, i25, 000. 

u If you desire to invest 

RB money safely call or write 
for particulars. 


EKA. 








Began Business 1870. 


the loans are made, devoting their 
these points cannot be overestimat 


amount loaned on them, 


amounts and short time. Write usa 





An Unblemished Record for Promptness is Essential in a Financial Agent. 


THE J. B, WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


Its stock is owned almost entirely by its officers, who reside in the districts where 
sonal attention to its business (the value of 
, hence the superior reliability of its securities. 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


Our Debentures are secured by First Mortgages only, on lands worth more than three times the 
The Farmers Loan & Trust Co. of New York holds 
these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 


Five year Debenture Bonde on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small 
Ferenee, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


JULY Ast, 1889, ti? tarrtai AND sU RPLUS, + 1232, 799.14. 


Has returned to its investors, $10,394, 979. 
Tn 1888 it returned tothem - $1,630,772. 


210,354.48. 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 











O/ GUARANTEED. 
inst MORTaAOES 


~ KANSAS 








AMPLE SECURITY= 
HAVE et MONEY 


% 


a Loan sd Loam Agente, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
And 5 me Fag Investor's etperce cud reed 


ey 


EE 








OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 
GEORGE G. WALL nee Investment Agent, 


Money a in Fates F Mortenees. eae 
carefully made of Real Ears offering 
bd in the a city of Omaha or in + Jy Saree 
West. tt for Kastern Investors. 
ener a water or better thne "than see to buy Omaha 
reaity. Ample solicited. 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co, 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, 8100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Compass | paid a promptly. s¢ semi-annually, at The Na- 
ork City. For circulars, giv- 
Ss ahaeamae and description of loans, address, 
W. H. LENDRUM, 
% 06 Broadway, Room 3, Manager New York Office 


ANSAS CITY — FU ieee GREAT 


ona betes LCITY ER 
r'itea PAs Investments than any 
Bs City i. in the Cnieat 


State bs relatively Gheaver than in any 
other growing Western C 
Investments of any magnivade | can be made to ad- 


"Real Estate 8 
MI 











TON F. SIMMONS 
Real Estate Agent, "Waceas City, Me, 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as ) Snes the safest lnvest- 
ments offered to the public 


‘ers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dowts 





es Son, New York City, 
. New York City. 
8, La. of the Chemical National 
y- 
F. D. , Eeq.. » Gf che National Safe Deposit Com- 


pany, ch ‘ie: 
F. th. ea. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, & 
r Alo the Savings vings Banks and Investors throughout 


Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 





during the vast tive years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Manv LS have never seen the property 
pave madein from three to five years, 

a aod a information furnished upon 100% 


Tite CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 1 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


Cliy Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars, 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center, 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplis is to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if you wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest 1t im our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terma 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Daluth isnow where Kansas City, St. by 
Beipneagelte and Omaha were eight 

ey made in Duluth now w Ny eld ae as 

as investments made in those places in 

> Now i is the time to easietpate t Se advance 
that are sure to follow the gross growt bh and devel- 
opments of 1889. For oe in ation, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or wri 


Cc. E. LOVETT & » dete Minn. 
P.S.—Acre and business property a spec lalty 


DIVIDENDS. 


THE THTRD Raspes PazE OF THE CITY OF 
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Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE dry goods market presents the 
anomalous position of decided firmness 
in price developing in some directions 
into an upward movement, and a volume 
of business doing much below what had 
been counted upon as likely during the 
early days of February, with retailers 
large and small thoroughly dissatisfied at 
the outcome of winter trading. The 
chief reason of this state of things is to be 
foundin the light stocks generally held 
by manufacturers and agents. There is 
no pressure of any account felt by them. 
In seasonable goods they had a lively 
distribution as they put them on the 
market, and have since been so well filled 
with orders for spring and summer fab- 
rics that all the leading manufacturers 
are well sold ahead. The advance in the 
price of raw materiai has also its influ- 
ence on cotton goods. In jobbing circles 
there has been a fair amount of anima- 
tion imparted by the presence of numer- 
ous out-of-town retailers who have put in 
an appearance this week, but beyond 
walking around, making notes and dis- 
cussing things, principally the weather, 
they have done little, and the week's busi- 
ness is not much larger on account of 
their operations. Outside of regular trad- 
ing the most notable feature was the sale 
by auction of velvet ribbons. These were 
principally low grade cotton backed varie- 
ties; 2,400 cartons were cataloged, but 
the demand was such that duplications 
probably raised the quantity sold to 4,000 
cartons. The prices obtained were surpris- 
ing, and indicated a conaplete revulsion 
of popular opinion with regard to these 
goods which, until the sale proved other- 
wise, were supposed to have dropped 
entirely out of favor. Prices ranged from 
474c. for No. 4s, to $1.20 for No. 163, an 
average advance of about 200 per cent, 


COTTON GOODS. 


In staple cotton goods there has been 
a distinct tendency toward higher prices, 
stocks being suchas are easily handled, 
and the market for the raw material 
steadily advancing, The demand has 
been moderate as a rule, with an excep- 
tion in favor of wide sheetings some 
prominent makes of these being com- 
paratively active; these have been ad- 
vanced in price as noted below. Brown 
sheetings, coarse yarn makes, and brown 
drills are in light supply and light re- 
quest with « fractional advance asked in 
some cases. Colored cottons have ruled 
quiet and unchanged throughout. Utica 
wide sheetings were advanced; Utica 
brown, 78 inch, 24c. do. 86 inch, 26c. do. 96 
inch, 284c. Utica bleached 8-4, 24c. do. 
9-4, 26c, do. 10-4, 283c. New York Mills 
wide sheetings 24 percent. Print cloths 
at 34c. plus 1 per cent. for 64x64's moved 
steadily out in moderate quanities during 
the greater part of the week, but at the 
close there are sellers, accepting 3}c. per 
yard, net; 56x60’s are unaltered at 3 3-16 
per yard. Prints, printed cotton dress 
goods, and ginghamsand wash dress fab- 
rics have simply presented the old fea- 
tures of considerable deliveries on account 
of back orders and restricted new busi- 
ness. Jobbers have been in pretty active 
preparation for the advent of the retail 
spring demand, and taking heart from 
the curiosity of the retailers in town tbis 
week look for a fairly vigorous opening 
in earnest next. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

In woolen goods a fair demand has been 
reported for soft wool and worsted dress 
goods and free deliveries on account of 
back orders. Men’s wear woolens have 
had a moderate distribution, but both 
agents and manufacturers refuse to recog- 
nize the trade doing lately as in any way 
satisfactory for the time of year. At the 
same time prices are steadily maintained. 
The lower grades of heavy fancy cassi- 
meres and suitings have had most atten- 
tion paid to them by the clothing trade. 
Miscellaneous wovlens, flannels and 


blankets lack animation and meet with 


but a hand to mouth demand. 
FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 





the past week and since January Ist, 
1890, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 18t0 189 
Entered at tne port... $3,805,076 $3,595,918 
Thrown on market.... 3,985,524 8,770,719 

Since Jan. lst. 

Entered at the port... 18,246,236 19,580,106 


Thrown on market.... 18,779 319 19,878,844 

The foreign department is very quiet, 
the demand at first hands being slow, 
while jobbers report retailers largely in- 
different to both seasonable and other 
goods. Dress goods, such as mohaire, 
cashmeres, etc., have moved better than 
piece silk, but that is saying little; while 
men’s wear woolens, linen goods, hosiery 
and embroideries have all been without 
distinguishing feature. 





READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 


WE reveat what we have so often said 
that our oldsubscribers cansave money by 
either renewing their own subscriptions for 
from two to five years or by securing the 
names of new subscribers and sending them 
in with their renewals as per clab rates 
given below. Thousands of our old subscrib- 
ers take advantage of the club rates and 
renew for from two to five years, thus 
saving from one to five dollars. 

New subscribers also can take advantage 
of our club rates to their financial advan- 
tage. 

We urge our old subscribers to remit 
directly to us for their renewals instead of 


asking their postmaster to doso or instead 
of — so through subscription agents. 
By making remittances direct very much 
5 is saved, and often the loss of one or 
two numbers of the paper. 


CLUB RATES. 
Two Subseriptions. 
Three 
Four o 





Five or more *‘ 


The regular rate of THE INDEPENDENT is 
three dollars a year; but every old or new 
subscriber can obtain the paper at less than 
tke regular rate by taking advantage of 
the above club rates: 

THE INDEPENDENT does business with its 
subscribers for cash—that is, all papers are 
stopped at the expiration of the time puid 
for. Ifit is not convenent for a subscriber 
to remit promptly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receipt of a postal- 
card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. We are supplying many indi- 
viduals, reading rooms and institutions 
with their cntine lists of periodicals for the 
year 1890, in some cases the orders amount- 
ing to a large sum. 


THROUGH PARLOR CAR EXPRESS 
"O ATLANTIC CITY VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


BEGINN'NG February 7th the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will inaugurate a fast train service 
between New York and Atlantic City. The train will 


an 
run through to Atlantic City on the quickest schedule 
tween the two be. The Atlantic City 
Fast s Bagvens will leave station foot of Cortlandt an 
brosses Streets every ie at 2:00 P.M., 
arrive at Le City at 5:35 P.M., running through 
in three hours and thirty-flve minutes. The east-bound 
express will leave Atlantic wa A or 4.M., and ar- 
rive in New York at 12:40 P.M. leave New 
York after luncheon and Atlante City’ wil be reached 
for late dinner or supper. Ae 


TO ENLARGE a. GREAT DRY GOODS 








THE large pas L pauette oqptenes dry goods 

th white fronts and 
g from Twentieth to Twenty- 
first Streets, in Sixth’ Ping will soon be still more 
immense in — The firm have recently ooo 


di 
be built in the same style of architecture as the main 
anne a and arr ed in the same admira- 
wal ry ~~ idea of —™! store’s great size when 
= addition is finished can be gained from the fact 
that each floor will gt ag I - area of one and 
three-fourths acres. believed when 
the present building a! ing was put = ~} 887, on no addi- 
tion. would be p eas. A 'm’s trade, 
however, has commen suc! 


rious nn 
The O'Neill 7 oomans of Hugh O'Neill and 
his brother Henry, —y-g on the present site 


in 1870, long before t -} rt of Sixth Avenue had 
gained the business importance which J ae to-day. 
hey had then = one store. The business w 


acco he . 
When the new addition is finish La house will 
tage of more than 300 feet in Twentieth 
Street alone. A small army Ay men and women, 
larger than the army of the Prince of Monaco, is 
employed in the various departments. They num- 
ber more than 2,500. The firm confine themselves 





ing 
ry goods Biv sts — Ry and the variety 
and AFT of toe goods are wqeur panes. The 

delivery 8 of the house is ; etmirab le. Between 
fifty and sixty wagons are kept gy Ly =~ the 
day in ‘deliver: the purchases. t the goods are 
pone El a on! ee a Fe pars, C3 fos city free of 

es 0 


of its 

limits. "the capohepee bt thelr t a BS 
abies them to do a foreign business 000 a year. 
Their goods go to Japan. LS, the M4 wich Islands. 
the most remote districts of Asia, Africa and to 





every country ny icurope—to every place, in fact, 


where Americans have travelled. 
It is worthy of note that W. G. Thomas, the mana- 
fetr im confidential clerk, Great part t systematic 
eir immense su ic 
vertising. “{ Somly believe,” he said yesterday. 
nenet for every dollar nded in that way we have 
received two dollars in int "aN. Y¥, e, 








[February 13, 1890, 





MONTANA, ef AND WASHING- 


A CORRECT ma) the Northwest will show that 
jestaers Pacifi Tie Rotineod the contra Ang 


ney ‘Davenport. Palouse ity, 8 prague: Ritevill vn 

. 5 ie, Ya- 
kima, Ellens rg, Tacoma, Seattle, and in fact nine- 
fenths of the nEthweet ities, towns, and points of 


terest. 
The Northern Pacific is the shortest Sene-ce mti- 
nental route from St. Paul ana Chi to Helena, 
Dee: e, Spokane alls, Walla 


Walia, Dayton and the only one whose 
h trains reach anv portion of the n of 
Wash seekers purc ra fic Coast 


e 
of free Colonist 
‘urnished Sleep- 


t charges as low as the 
“Ror the ae of settlers the Nortbern Pacific also 


For Maps. Pamphlets. Rates and Tickets inquire of 
your nearest ‘Vicket Age ent and District Passenger 
Agent of the Northern Pacific Railroad. or CHas. 8. 
eae. Genesel Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, 

nn.— 





THE attention of investors is called + we. edvertise- 
ete rt & Trading Co., of New 
fa — dollars “divided 
to shares of $ rit A discount of 5 per cent. is 
al news ¢ = all subscriptions ot before Februar 
16th, il particulars regarding the Company, wit 
p Ra and pamphlets, will be sent to subscribers 
of THe [INDEPENDENT by addressing the American 
Export & Trading Co., 5 Bowling Green, New York. 








SPECIAL TOURS TO THE SOUTH VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
A genase St illustration of advance in a decade is 


the fast time and equipment ¥. me special trains used 
by the Pennsylvania Railr its serial personally- 
condus tours to Jacksonville. S The train is con- 


nected by the vestibule feature, which destroys — 
anno: motion, and is composed of drawing-roo’ 
sleeping and smoking “ and a dining-car, on which 
me a a are a a chef, whose popularity ex- 
bd — _ —A the epicure, but to all. 
panying Tourist a and Chaperon, 
an original 4 idea wi' 


hitadeiphia, including the 
mode of travel, and meals en route 
in both airections, it is a wonder more business-worn 

men and women, tired with exacting soc a] duties, 
oars avail themselves of this opporunity tor a 


"Despite the mild 7 winter, the first and sec- 
ond tours were filled up. and the third. which left 

Tuesday, i 4th inst, canried its full q 
The next tour is announced for February. 18th. De- 
tails can be obtained from 8. W. F. ove r, $49 Broad- 
Ww Washington 


any of the Pennsylvania Railroad ticket-offices. —Adr. 








MARRIED. 


BRIGHT—W RIGHT.—Un ew ork, February Ist, 1290, 
at Trinity are, New York, by the everend 
Morgan Dix, T.D., Blanche Denio, eldest 
Goneetor of Box K, one Josephine Hamilton 

Wright, to Edward Bright, Jr. 


JLenol), 


Constable KS ¥ 
SILKS, 


TARTAN AND FANCY PLAIDS, 
PLAID AND STRIPE BENGALINES, 


Taffetas Cadrille, and Raye, 
Satin ground Brocaded and 
Broche Effects. 
GRENADINES, CREPES 
AND GAZES, 


For Evenivg and Ball Dress, 











pos KH 19th ét 


NEW YORK. 









THE 


Armstrong Mfg- Oo. 
242 Canal 8t., N. Y. 

Pactory, Bridgeport, Ct 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 


Duplex Ventilated 
TERS 
A vs MLETS. 
Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 
and also on the clasp of every Garter. 
Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 


The ARMSTRONG MPG. CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


TYPE, Peecess AND MATERIALS 
BURGH, WELLS co, 
“Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, ‘Stands, ete. 
TT KEY E Ox WOOD Machinists’ 
a8 LETTERS. ” ‘ 
East cor. Fulton and Dutch Streets, N. Y¥ 


PATENT DUPLEX , 
VENTILATED GARTER 


hw 


sy FARMSTRONG 











Engravers! ZUR 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


(227) 28 








O’NEILL’S, 


6th Aveuue, 20th to 21st St., 
New York City. 


Our name is a household 
word in every family in this 
city, and also in great num- 
bers of families outside. We 
have sent our goods to the 
most important parts of the 
globe. 


WHY? 


Because we keep every- 
thing necessary for personal 
or household use or adorn- 
ment, and another reason is 
because we aim to give en- 
tire satisfaction, whether 
you reach our store in a few 
minutes’ walk or by mail 
thousands of miles distant. 


Our Prices are always the lowest. 


Our Catalogue will be is- 
sued about April ist, next. 


Send us your name and we 
will mail it to you free of 
charge. 





Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
(For the week ending Saturday, Feb. 8th, 1890.) 








BUTTER, 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...........-- — @ 30 
rime Creamery, tubs..........-.-++-++ — @ -8 
Choice Dairy, ES Cok. cepnenet save — @ % 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs....... i6 @ 1s 
SPREE bile. teaeoven 122 @ M4 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream. small 
- “ large ‘ 
Good Value, about 40 1b. boxes. . 
English Dairy sail 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn. fresh laid.............. 14 @14% 
Western, fresh-iaid...............seeere 18%4@14 
INL daden jcssasvncderesaresessoeund — a@— 
a a ci 9 @il 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, Maine, Rose and Hebron, 
| RR e eet 2 2) @2 50 
ed State, Rose, per d. h. bbl.— — @ 2 00 
“ * Peerless, per 180 Ibs 150 @ 1 62 
* Western, Inferior, per 150 
lbs. 175 @1 8 
. > Sweet, per bbi .. 300 @4 00 
Beets, L. L., per 10 @1% 
Cabbage, L. .-- 600 @10 00 
Carrots, washed, per bbi............. 175 @2 00 
Celery, per doz. bchs ..... ........ — Th @1 2% 
Kale, common, per bbl, .- +O @-— Tm 
Onions, Red, per bbl ___....... «++ «+e 310 @1580 
- Yeliow, per bbl............. 325 w 400 
: Thite, * * sccccccccccece @iz 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl.......... 1% @200 
Yurnips, Russia, per dbl. ... 75 @— 85 


DRY-PACKED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. fancy small, per ib........... 144@15 
- choice, mixed weights,per ]b.— @l4 


oe good to prime, per Ib......... 12 @lz 
Chickens. Jersey, prime, “ “  ....- 12 @il4 

e State, Penn. and Western 
— Sayre rer 10 @il 


Fowls, Jersey. prime, per ]b............ _ 
* State, Penn.and Western,perib 9 10 
Ducks. prime, per M. ...........+-+--e0e 14 f 


Geese, Western, per fh..............--4+- 7 @Ww 
Capons, sarge,” es ee 
DOMESTIC ae FRUrT. , ‘a 

y. les, Greening, per bbl.......... 26 3: 
—_ Baldwin, oe... 250 @3 50 
= Northern Spy, per bbl..... 275 @ 3 50 
Cranberries, Jersey. per crate..... 350 @ 400 
G-apes, Catawba. persmall basket— 20 @- 25 
Oranges, Fla.,bright, fey, per box 2 37 @ 2 62 
= * rua, ™ - 212 @2 2% 
Tangerines, Fla., per box........-- 4 00 @ 6 0 
Mandarins, “ eta 300 @ 500 


strawberries, per gt................-- 15 G-— 3 
Hickory Nuts, per bushel... se ; 
Peanats. No. i, per 1b. 
Pecans, per Ib. 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. — 
Apples, Fancy sliced. ....0......-+++++ +6. 54@— 
- QUATTCTS.. «0-0-6 eee eee ee eee B4@ 4% 








NE. <2; Kasstevonsdeesserednen 5 @i4 
Raspberries.... ...-.+seeeeseeeee anben eee 22 3 
Whortleberries ..- .se+e serves pvebersocels em 





Jnsurance. 
BUILDING LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
AG. 





, N. Y., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
INSURANCE EDITOR INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir: I honestly believe all you say 
regarding life assurance genuine and its 
shadow, assessment assurance. I think 
your paper, which I have taken for years, 
is invaluable for its fearless exposure of 
frauds, especially pertaining to assurance. 
In your issue of the 9th inst. you say some 
things about loan associations which in- 
duced this letter. I inclose herewith my 
certificate in the National Building, Loan 
and Protective Union of Minneapolis. 
Please give your opinion of same and re- 
turn certificate, obliging one subscriber, 
and probably many. 

The certificate referred to in the above 
we have examined with care, and with 
some curiosity as well, and we will en- 
deavor to state its purport and to comply 
with our friend’s request, premising that 
we have as yet no data as to the statutes 
regulative of such business in Minnesota 
and know nothing whatever of the 
persons whose names are attached 
to the certificate, which is neatly litho- 
graphed. A view of what we suppose is 
the city of Minneapolis is at the head, and 
tothis we see no objection; it is flanked 
on one side by a cut of a tall building 
with the words ‘‘ Safe Deposit Co. ” over 
the door, just distinguishable by good 
eyes; this may be merely an embellish- 
ment of the lithographer, or it may be 
meant to suggest that the Union owns a 
Safe Deposit Company, or in some way 
to convey an impression of its responsi- 
bility—let us assume it is only the embel- 
lishment. But on the other side of the 
large cut is something more positive. a 
cut of alarge eight-story corner building, 
having across one side a sign, ‘‘ National 
Building, Loan and Protective Union.” 
Doubtless the Union is the occupant, by 
hire, of uwo or three rooms in th build- 
ing; but why the cut, unless to insensibly 
convey the impression that the Union 
owns or occupies the entire building and 
must be a big and important concern? 
Just see what a great building it has! 
When a well-known assessment society 
advertises the name and capital of the 
trust company with which it makes a 
certain deposit, or some other concern (as 
in this instance) exhibits a broadside cut 
of some building in which it has only a 
small space, we object—not because this 
is unprecedented, but because an inten- 
tion or a willingness is indicated to bor- 
row credit and indorsement from the size 
and responsibility of something else 
which is in no degree a guarantor. Peo- 
ple notice such things and do not stop to 
discriminate; they get an _ indefinite 
notion of more substance than there is; 
they are ‘‘ impressed,” and to have them 
impressed seems to be the plain intention. 

This particular certificate witnesses that 
John Doe isthe owner of ten shares of $100 
each in the Union, which Union, in con- 
sideration of theadmission fee, *‘ together 
with agreements and full compliance 
with the terms, conditions and by-laws 
printed on the front and back of this cer- 
tificate ” and made a part of the contract, 
agrees to pay off each share at its full val- 
ue of $100 at the end of five years, “ or 
the proportion of that sum in case of his 
death prior to the expiration of such five 
years.” The shareholder agrees to pay in 
60 cents per share monthly, and 25 cents 
per share quarterly, together with a with- 
drawal installment of 25 cents per share. 
That i3, per share of $100, 





Admission fee........0.cccscccccecees #2 00 

Monthly fee of 60 cents, in five 
years amounting to............----+-36 00 

Quarterly fee of 25 cents, in five 
years amounting to.............---....5 00 
Withdrawal feé, once for all............ 25 

Cancellation fee, at maturity of con 
I cas cate ato cet wage scar ceue sé cad 3 00 
$46 25 


This is in no respect a contingent un- 
dertaking, and it has no regard to the age 
and physical condition of the sharehold- 
er; it is an absolute contract to return 
him, in five years, $100 for $46.25. Drop- 


ping the $3.25, paid in at the end by de- 


ducting it from the $100, and the $2 ad- 





mission fee, and treating the $8.20 of 
monthly and quarterly fees as equivalent 
to $8 paid in advance at the be ginning of 
each year, we find this contract is one to 
return the ‘* premiums” with over thirty 
per cent. compound interest. This is 
certainly ample for the times, and we ad- 
mit its attractiveness. Dropping the 
$3.25 from both sides of the account, the 
contract is to return $96.75 for $43, and it 
is so satisfactory an arrangement that we 
give notice that there is a moderate 
amount of money, on the personal ac- 
count of the writer hereof, besides an un- 
limited amount which he will undertake 
to procure by his persofal influence, 
ready for investment on these terms with 
the National Building, Loan and Pretec- 
tive Union, or with any other corpora- 
tion or person, provided we are first sat- 
isfied that the arrangement will certainly 
be carried out; but, iest there be too great 
a rush of proposing borrowers toward 
this office, it is well to add that to 


inspire us with the necessary con- 
fidence will not be perfectly easy 
and will certainly require more 


than the tender of a neatly lithographed 
sheet, which on its face resembles bonds 
and looks as if it had value. And on the 
whole, we would prefer to go a little fur- 
ther. The contract contains the equa- 
tion that $43 paid at intervals during 
five years equals! $96 75, to be returned 
at the end of that term; the ‘‘ equation ” is 
by implication an unequal one, and there 
are to be additional profits; for we notice 
that Condition No, 14 excludes the share- 
holder from ‘‘ any claim to any interest in 
the affairs, assets, or funds of this Union, 
nor the control of them, except as specifi- 
cally set forth.” But many things may 
happen in flve years, and we havea dis- 
like tolong contracts, so we prefer to set- 
tle our transaction with the Union at 
once. We will pay in the $43 in one sum, 
instead of distributing it in monthly in- 
stalluments over five years, which is plain- 
ly giving the Union an advantage, since 
money down is worth more than money 
to be paid at some future time; and that 
we may not be mean, we will allow the 
$96.75 to be discounted at 8 percent. A 
dollar to be paid five years hence is worth 
now 68.06 cents, at this rate of discount; 
so the $96.75 is worth now $65.84. As it 
is a waste of trouble to forward money ‘o 
Minneapolis which is to be returned by 
the next mail, the Union will please de- 
duct the $43 and remit to this office the 
$22 84 difference which is coming to us, 
or $2,284 total on a hundred shares, which 
is the maximum number issuable to one 
person, according to the by-laws; when a 
check for this amount is ieceived, we will 
find other shareholders, without charge 
for commission. 

Does this strike anybody as jesting? 
It is simply a converting of an express 
contract to do a specific thing in five 
years into an equivalent and perfectly 
just proposition to be completed to-day. 
By its own offer the Union will receive 
$43 in installments during five years, and 
will then pay back $96.75, or $53.75 more 
than it receives. We cffer to pay the 
Union the $43 to-day and receive from it 
to day $65.84, or only $22.84 more than it 
receives from us. If the Union can and 
will carry out its own offer, it can as 
easily accept and carry out ours, which is 
more favorable to it. 

But if the Union prefers its own meth- 
od there must be reasons, and we can 
suggest two. One reason for preferring 
installments to money paid down isshown 
by the by-laws, which require all month- 
ly and quarterly installments to be paid 
** without notice,” and by the *‘condi- 
tions,” which make the entire interest 
forfeited in case any installment is not 
paid during the month or the quarter re- 
spectively: there is a provision that 
within three months a shareholder *‘ can 
be” re-instated by paying up, together 
with certain fines, which looks fair; but 
as be must also furnish *‘ such proofs as 
may be required by the Board of Man- 
agers,” and as he is also (as already 
pointed out) debarred from any voice in 
the management, there are sixteen oppor- 
tunities for forfeiture provided every 
year. The other reason is obviously that 
the Union can, without any exertion, 
receive monthly and quarterly install- 
ments for five years, and it 1s always 
pleasant to defer the matter of settle- 
ments. . 

Now, how is the Union to make such 
profitable use of money as will enable it 





to treat its lenders so liberally? Let us 
see how it proposes to treat its borrow- 
ers, who are not less necessary to success 
than lenders. Its shareholders may be- 
come borrowers, if they own ut least five 
shares and have paid dues for six months, 
No loan is to be made for less than $200, 
and all loans must be secured by “ satis- 
factory note and mortgage on real es- 
tate,” altho we do not find any specifica- 
tion whether a first mortgage is required 
or whether a third or fourth may not be 
satisfactory. Shareholders shall pay for 
loans a premium of five per cent. and in- 
terest at five per cent, per annum; what 
other borrowers shall pay is not stated in 
the by-laws; but we quote entire Article 
11 of Section 2, as illustrative of the pleas- 
ant treatment proposed for delinquent 
borrowers and also of the last sentence 
of the by-law itself, the italics being our 
own: 


** [f any sharebolder or other person shall 
neglect to pay the interest, or premium on 
his loan, or the regular monthly, quarterly 
or withdrawal installments, or other fees. 
payments or dues, for three months, the 
Union may compel payment of principal 
interest, and premiums, installments, hen 
ordues, by proceedings on his note and 
mortgage, which shall at once become due 
and payable, and the Union may cancel 
and treat as lapsed the said shareholder’s 
shares, whether deposited as collateral 
security or not, and all payments made 
thereon shall be considered the property of 
the Union. Time, punctuality, and strict 
performance on the part of all members, 
borrowers, and shareholders, in payment 
of premiums, fines, installments, dues, in- 
terest, and loans, are made the essence of 
the contract. 


This last sentence is especially remark- 
able, for (if construed rightly) it is a naive 
admission that ‘‘ the essence of th2 con- 
tract” is that members and all others 
shall use ‘‘punctuality and strict per- 
formance” in paying in the various in- 
stallments, but that tre Union shall have 
‘“‘time,” and plenty of it. Five years 
ought to be enough, one would say; but 
because we think five years too much the 
fair and frank offer already made is the 
only basis upon which we are willing to 
deal with this Union. We see no reason 
for withdrawing or softening what we 
have previously said upon the subject, and 
our cautionary advice to all persons whom 
we can reach is to pay no money to any 
but strictly local associations, and not 
even to those without first carefully 
studying the contract and by-laws to see 
what the matter really is. 

Since the above was written, we find in 
the World, of this city, a Minneapolis dis- 
patcb relative to the American Building 
and Loan Association ; whether this is 
intended to mean the same concern of 
which we have written is not now clear. 
According to this dispatch, the Public 
Examiner has been investigating, and 
finds that of total receipts of $1,248,719 
from shareholders in the two years of its 
existence $74,718 has disappeared in ex- 
penses, altho there have been other re- 
ceipts estimated at $266,000; the Exam- 
iner, because of this extravagance and 
because of some loans (including a second 
mortgage) in violation of laws declares 
that the Association ought not to be 
allowed to goon. Other newspaper ac- 
counts which indicate clearly that the 
American is not the National, also speak 
of considerable fluttering on the subject 
in some of the interior cities of this State, 
where prominent people are said to have 
yielded to the offer of something for noth- 
ing. It is also reported that a restrictive 
bill is to be pushed in the Legislature. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. _ 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER IN- 
SPECTION AND INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

THE Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
nsurance Company isa production of recent 
date, and the wonder is that it was not 
established long ago. The beneficial results 
accruing from their operations are scarcely 
second to any other form of insurance. 
When itis taken inte account that the resi- 
dents of cities are continually passing over 
steam boilers placed under the sidewalks 
which without the inspection given them 
by the insurance companies would never be 
inspected at all, and that the result would 
be innumerable explosions, some little idea 
may 'e formed of the great value of these 
companies to the public. The Hartford has 
acapit«l stock of $500,000, with a net surplus 
of $65,538.46, with total assets of $1,343,905.59. 
It is a most excellent institutionv. The 
officers are: J. M. Allen, President; W. B. 
Franklin, Vice-President; F. B Allen, Sec- 
ond Vice-President; and J. B. Pierce, Sec- 
retary. 

LLOYD’S PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
LLoyp’s PLATE GLASS INSURANCE COM 
PANY, of this city, is an rae ae | useful 
institution to the community at large, as 
its annual statement abundantly testifies, 
it having paid during the year 1889 more 
than 4,400 losses; its business being to in- 
sure plate glass against accidental break- 
age, fire excepted. The Company has a 
capital of $100,000, with net surplus of $92,- 
337.99, with assets of $402,642. The Com- 
pany has the largest income, largest re- 
serve and largest assets of any plate glass 

insurance company in the world, 

Its officers are: J. G. Beemer, President; 
D. B. Halstead, Vice-President; and W. T , 
Woods, Secretary, 
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THE HOME L Jeers ance COM- attas” TNA LIFE [RSVR ANCE COM- 
PANY O ANY OF HARTFORD, C 


IN several mah sy oe wh an- 
nual statement of the Home Life Insurance 
Company of this city, which we print in 
this issue, is one of very great interest to 
our readers and to every one interested in 
life insurance. The Company has done an 
excellent business during the year; has 
increased its receipts, its total assets and 
its surplus, which is one of the largest in 
proportion to its liabilities of any life in- 
surance company in thecountry. its total 
assets are $6,708,448.96 and its surplus is 
$1,279,377.51. ‘The Company has paid since 
its organization to poiicy- rieltees, $12,432,- 
447.26 and holds assets for their security 
amounting to %$6,708,448.96; the total 
amount —— $1,330, 405,12 in’ excess of the 
amount rece ved from policy-holders for 

remiums. Tbis is certainly a most excel- 
ent showing, and the policy-holders of the 
Home Life ought to be, and no doubt are, 
very much gratified. Toe officers of the 
Company are: George C. Ri pley: promeoas 
Chas. A. Townsend, Vice-President; [. 
Frothingham, Treasurer; and George iL 
Ripley, Secretary. 


THE Bamor sy FIRE INSURANCECO. 
ARTFORD, CONN. 


THE Be an Hartford is known through- 
out the Uni States as containing in 
proportion to its size more and better fire 
and life insurance companies tian any 
other one city in the United States, and the 
fire underwriters of Hartford are gaats 
celebrated for their sagacity and know- 
ledge of fire and life underwriting. The 
National Fire Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford has had excellent management, and 
the result isshown ia its statement, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this paper, which shows 
that its capita! stock fully paid up is $1,000,- 
000; its net surplas over all liabilities is 
$553,514.98 and its total assets are 3,- 
443,937.33. Its asse.s are most excellently 
invested in a great variety of the very best 
securities, and in all respects we can confi- 
dently recommend it to our readers. Mr. 
James Nichols is President and E. G. Rich- 
ards, Secretary. 





wien fortieth annual poor Na ra the 
#itna Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., will well repay perusal by oe 
readers wh) are interested in life insurance, 
and we trust that there is not one of 
them who is not interested in a matter so 
important to every one. In common with 
all of the other regular lifeinsurance com- 
panies, the Altna shows gains in all direc 
tions for the year 1889. mong others we 
note a gain in interest income, in surplus, 
premium receipts, total income and 7 
assets, with a gain in new business of #.,- 
095, 511 and insurance in force of $7,765,415.- 
50. The Aitna’s surplus onthe Ist of Janu- 
a 7 by the Connecticut standard was $5,- 

091.58, and as - securities are most ex 

pry ny invested, it places it in the front 
rank of sound, reliab e life insurance com. 
panies. The regular and steady growth of 
the Company, as shown by its statements 
published from year to year, shows that it 
nes} been wisely and conservatively man- 
oped ‘ a Se are: Morgan C. Bulkeley, 

resident; J. C. Webster, Vice-President; 
and J.L English Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied to 
participate iu distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuriag your lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 














1890. 


NATIONAL 


1890. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum S8t., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLUSSOM, Ass’t Gen’! Agent. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1890. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all Cash, 

Funds Reserved to meet ail Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund Le ape n mn etn 
Unsettled Losses and ot 


Net Surplus over Capital and cit Tisbitteee; 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ast, 1890, - 


- $1,000,000.00 


$785,058.87 890,422.35 
105,363.48 f 
553,514.98 


- $2, ,443,937. 33 








ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
Inspection and Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JFSANUARY Ist, 


is90, 


ASSETS. 


Cash iu Office and Bank, j : 
Premiums in course of collection, 


Loaned on Bond and Mortgage, first Hens, 


Bonds and Stocks, market value, 
Real Estate, ° 
Interest accrued, but net due, 


Total Assets, 


$52,164 45 
102,887 45 
429,370 00 
732,424 12 
2,414 88 
24,644 69 


-81,343,905 59 








LIABILITIES. 


Premium Reserve. . 
Reserve for claims not due, 
Capital Stock, 

Net Surplus, 


Sarplus as regards Policy-holders, 


Total Liabilities, including Capital and Surplus, 


; . $756,077 47 

et hoae ~- ° 22,289 66 
$500,000 00 
65,538 46 

565,538 46 565,538 46 

. $1,343,905 59 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President, 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


The Lquitable Life 


Assurance Society of the U.S. 
Next year the Equitable Society will begin to pay 


Dividends on its 20-year Tontine policies. 


ence of the present 


If the experi- 


ear corresponds with that of the year 


just ended, the results of these policies will be as follows: 


-  Tontine 


Profits. 


On 20-payment life policies, and on Endowments, a 
cash venir value equal to all the premiums paid, with 
Compound Interest at rates varying from 3% to 5 per 


cent. ha annum. 


. In every instance a cash return exceeding the 
ances invested, making the cost of the assurance in 
the /east favorable cases less than the zutevest on the 


premiums paid. 


Examples: 


20-Year Endowment Policies 


for $1,000. 

Age Premiums 

when Paid in Cash Paid-up 
Issued. 20 Years. Value. Value. 
30 §=6$992 «$1,706 $3,650 
35 1,018 1,746 3,310 
40 ~=1,060 1,813 3,070 
45 1,128 1,932 2,950 
50 1,240 2,156 3,000 





20-Payment Life Policies 


for $1,000. 
Age. Premiums. Cash. Paid-up. 
30 $622 $909 $1,940 
40 796 1,204 2,030 
50 1,006 1,746 2,430 


Ordinary Life Policies 


for $1,000. 
Age. Premiums. Cash. Paid-up. 
30 $466 $573 $1,230 


40 644 850 1,440 
50 970 §=1,387_ ~—s:1,930 


The Society issues policies for any round amount from 
$1,000 to $100,000. The latest form is designated 


The Free Tontine, 


and is a simple promise to pay, and has no conilibions on 


the back. 


It is incontestable after two years; non-forfeit- 


able after three years; unrestricted as to travel and occu- 
pation after one year, and gives a choice of six methods of 
settlement at the end of the Tontine period. 





The Society also issues a new investment and Indemnity 


Bond 


under which a safe and profitable INVESTMENT is combined 
with the most liberal form of LIFE ASSURANCE extant. 
This Bond is payable at maturity in cash or may be 


extended at interest. 


Assets, $105,000,000 
Liabilities, 82,500,000 


Income, $30,000,000 


New Assurance, $175,000,000 


Surplus, $22,500,000 Outstanding Assurance, $625,000,000 


J W. ALEXANDER, V.P. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 








ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL... cccccscccscee cocccccsccccessoecs $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS... ccccccccccccccccccscccscsccccccce 2,000,000 00 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of eve geome. 
Be includ ae ee and STOCKS, PLATE, J 


ULT DOOR ARDED BY THE YALE AND 
HALL TIME 5. 

The Compan: 

tions and bankers; ae come Safes in_ upper 

vaults for $10. | ae and desks adjoining vaults pro- 


vided for Safe Renters. 
DEPOS (TS ¢ OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 





IN § 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 


Lp DERATE CHA 
The Com: MECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and UARDIAN, and RECEIV d EXE- 
CUTES Fag FE every & een, om the Courts, 
ions, al 
ALL TRUST bag and, INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and a: the assets of = Compaay: 
AS attitione) securl , the Company hi pees! 
ls trust eblig bt , primarily responsitie for 
e 
WILLS K HIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 
STEPHEN A. cae DWEL iden! 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and. tn charge of 
the Trust Re nent. 
OBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 
CHARLES iA Renae Treasurer. 
.L. WRIGHT, J nt Secretary. 


nh 

Henry C. Gi 

William H. Merric Cc. A. 
. Rullite 


LLOYD’S PLATE GLASS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 68 William Street, New York. 
CASH CAPITAL, $100,000. 
Assets, January ist, 1890, $402,642.05. 
Annual Premium income over $300,000. 

J.G. BEEMER, Pres. D. B. HALSTEAD,Vice-Pres. 
W.T. WOODS, Sec’y. 








Insures ue piste ee ee: een 
against acc break: e 
larger pesineas, has the | cap r ian 
elawen 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, (NEW York, 100 BROADWAY, 
Continental Breckive, cor. Court and Montague Sts, 
Buildings. ¢ and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance .... $2,470,343 24 
Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
TIES GRUIING, 0.05 .sscvccescsvases 1,471,703 89 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1890 $5,217,773 91 





This Company ducts its b under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECTORS, 


WM. L. ANDREWS, WM. G. LOW 
Tap ee BARO JOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 


HIRAM BARNEY RD A. McCURDY, 
GEORGE BLISS, LEXANDER E. ORR 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 

ENRY C. BOWEN M. M, RICHARDS 
JOHN CLAFLIN, JOHN L. RIKER, 

W. CORLIES HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN H. EARLE WiLLIAM H. 
JAMES FRASER PAWRENCE TURNORE, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, THEO. F- met IL, 

H. LBUT. J.D. MILYE, 


M. 
BRADISH JOHNSON, 
H.H. LAM 


T, 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, _ vy Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING, 4ss’t Sec: 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 

Sec’y Agency Dept. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1860, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 
Hberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 


Jaco WENDEL. 











ire 
od 





February 13, 1890.] 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
38 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN. 





pa cps Ist, 1890. 
hsthnadee os $4,368,592 17 
IB 6a Sets 88 5chs veers isoessscceces 28.075 23 


$6,391,647 40 
RECEIPTS. 
Premiums received in 
Interest and rents re- 
ceived in 1889........... 204,615 17— 1,224,916 08 


"$7,616,563 48 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


eo orerecesresecers 137,908 53 


Total paid Policy- 
sini etal SUE. s07 18 


Commissions........ » sseee $143,668 73 
c e 








an stationery... $7,053 51, 
on capital and taxes.. 45,995 52 
GEG. Ticsetsiccese: 52,499 58 


Total Miscellan-. 
| €ous expenses..8279,217 34 $908,114 52 




















Balence ............__....%6,708,448 96 
$168,500 00 
1,261.650 00 
1,350,000 00 
1,598,200 00 
. 931,525 00 
Bank. 38,053 28 
Loans to et “holders. {the Re- 
serve on whi ee over $1,500,000). 621,520 51 
Uncollected and Deferred Premi- 
ums, Less Cost of Collection..... 161,271 58 
Accrued Interest and Kents. . 32,138 
Agents’ Balances . 14,4 37 
MarketValue of Bonds over par 510,885 50 
$6,708,448 96 


LIABILITIES. 


Tatel ey by the Legal 
Standard of the State of New 


Bl, 279,377 51 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
GEORGE H. RIPLEY, Secretary. 
WM. G. LOW, COUNSEL. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Bist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to Sist December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
GI IIR... exc wisdaditeansind ds sedecenvesves 


Total Marine Premiums,............... 


Siinmialiiis sia 





$4,116,029 40 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 8ist December, 1889................ 
Losses paid during the same 
POTION. .ccccccoccccccccccovcces $2,553,606 44 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses | $705,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... 4,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 4,400 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at............+ «+++ 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable. haw 1,452,990 24 
Cash in Bank.. eocce ce eoeese —-271,8:1'00 





AMOUDL..,....00005 ++ eeeeee- BIZ,107,576 bid 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding ‘certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 wiil 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of pay t, and ¢ 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 





By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, UHAS D. LEVE a 
A.A. RA DENTON SMITH, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN ED ¥ NES, 
JAME 4 E H.M 
WM. is, WRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
. COKLIES, SON W,H 3 
ILLIAM DEGROOT,' ISAAC BE Ly 
H. WE THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, IKA BURSLEY 
E. DO . JAMES A. HEWLETT. 
J L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
& BLIss, GUSTAV AMSING 
g A. HAND, WILLIAM G. BOUL 
OHN D. HEWLETT RUSSELL H. HOADLEY, 
P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
E. HAWLEY, GEORGE W CAMPHELL, 


CHAS, H. MARSHALL, RNON H. BROWN, 


JOHN D, JONES. Presid ia 
‘W. HH. MOORE, Vice-President. 
RAVEN 2d Vice-President 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








FORTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


A.TNA 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 


ot Hartford, Conn., 
JANUARY list, 1890. 





ASSETS, January Ist, 1889, at cost....... $32,324,197 59 
RECEIPTS. 
Premiums in 1889. . . -$3,739,410 82 
Irterest, and from “Sther 
sources in 1889.. .........06+ 1,781,556 02 $5,520.966 84 
$37,515,104 43 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims..............--+. $1,647,750 62 
Matured Endowments........ 1,042,141 32 


Dividends to Policy-holders 
= for Surrendered Poli- 






mm ns 
“fiom Expenses, Medical 
sao and all 


Rcasonigeeeens 22,330 61 
Dividends o1 on a Stock. earned f 
in cone Department....... 125,000 60 
TEE cvepens: soncccsventescocee 97,248 78 
Profit BD Bre cenesceccenes 17 43 = $4,605,220 50 
ASSETS, Dec. Sist, 1889, at “at cost yenes $33,239,953 95 
ASSETS. 
eae $364,341 86 
Office Building..............+. 250,004) 
Gass on hand 1 and in Banks. 4,048, os 7 
St i IK écntioc cece exeesiine 5,875 00 
Rasirond and other stocks 
OO Sree 767,158 i 
Bank Stocks...............-.-+ $99,695 (4 
State, County, City and Town 
Rls yi 7,688,744 74 
Mortgages secured by Real 
Estate valued at over $f0,- 
REM 0 60600 scovcescscece 16,044,316 78 
Loans on Collaterals (Market 
Value $769,180.00)............ 502,068 31 
Loans on Personal Secu: ity. 200 00 
Loans ‘on existing Le 5 
the present value of whic 
exceeds $4,580,000............ 1 1,598,218 § 86 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1889, at cos cost... _? $53,239,055 9 
Interest due and accru 
BOR, SAE, TEED cocccccccascacge > $509,074 48 
Premiums in course of coi- 
Si nanhasncan<aseacverens 112,981 61 
Quarterly and semi-Annual 
 cccsnssbaneebeess 209,514 71 
Market value of Securities 
Ee 734,3°4 27 1,585,885 07 
GROSS ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1880........ $54,505, 819 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses and claims awaiting 
— er proof,and not yet 
wo epecccecnscencopecace cscs $211,149 WO 
Divided to Policy-holders, 
ctetietentniecehs snes 176,008 28 
pilates paid in advance.. 4,670 4s 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 
on existing a 
cies, Act 
four per cen 
Standard.. "528,651, 403 00 
Less value Poli- 
es of Re-Insu- 
WEES cccvccccesce fi ,001 60 28,604,401 40 
All other liabilities. .... adden orn eeneio 4,489 26 $29,060,727 42 





SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS ; 
By Conn., Mass.,and New York Stand- 





MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 


H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL. M.D., 
Consulting Physician. 
MUMFORD & BUSHNELL, Managers, 
167 Broadway, New York. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, oe 








ASSETS... 0.200. .cccee socereees 
LTA BI LiviEs beee cnceee. eoceresce 1393; $39 9 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... “Graseas Gi 51 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
 - irre, by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 
Ww 


NEW — OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
- W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag’t. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
LER BT EPPA ASSS: 19288398 43 

a _ $2,436,189 73 73 


sued at the life rate mium. 
Anne nual Cash distributions are paid upon all 


Ever: policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der pala wp insurance values to which the in- 
sured ms — by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamph' a! and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 








WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 








(229) 25 * 








STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Parcsioent, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





over 1888, . ‘ . 


+ « $136,401,328 02 


$10,319,174 46 


of anh ie 8 44 
ee hE AG Sivivis4 81 
«© « « @QpLiiS0re 68 
hice te ae $4,903,087 10 
o «© « « ,608 38 
gee, FG 73,058 16 
- «+  « $151,602,483 37 

a wen und 8,222 06 


- «  « $565,949,933 92 
$83,824,749 56 
182,310 


11,971 





Loans, 
Bonds and other Securities, ‘ - ‘ es 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


$69,361,913 13 
23,469 81 
500 00 


$2,988,632 79 


. o . 


at interest, . > 


and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 





$136,401,328 02 





Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 
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Old and Young. 
SAINT VALENTINE. 


BY ADA STEWART SHELTON. 








‘THRICE welcome, dear old Saint, whose 
pleading lines 
And tender messages so well we know, 
Bat why these time-worn rhymes?’ He 
answers low, 
“Where Northern Lights gleam through 
the Norway pines— 
Where Southern Cross o’er sapphire ocean 
shines— 
Where sunset-glory crowns the peaks of 
snow— 
’Mid fair vales where the winding rivers 
flow, 
And sun-kissed vineyards yield the rich 
red wines; 
Through all these climes I journey year by 
year. 
A reyal message it is mine to bring. 
Tho kingdoms change, yet Love is al 
ways King. 
Full well he knows his subjects wait to 
hear 
The oft-told story; nothing new or strange 


_Is mine to herald, Love doth know no 


change.”’ 


2 


VENUS. 








BY STELLA DE LOREZ. 





Not the planet of that name; no, nor 
the leading lady in that classic drama 
**The Rag Baby,” only a poor little rat 
of a girl who used to live a few years ago 
on Woodbridge Street. Why was she 
called Venus? Well, frankly, I do not 
know, unless because she was so super- 
naturally ugly. Perhaps some ‘‘up-town” 
exquisite who was cultivating a vein of 
sarcasm had seen her about the streets, 
and noticing her, because she was so un- 
usually ragged and impish, had called 
her, a Venus, and the name had clung to 
her until her own, if she had ever been 
the possessor of so much personal proper- 
ty, had been lost. No, I am not going to 
give you a full-length portrait of her; 
just let me say that if ‘‘ Mrs. Brown’s 
Nellie has guch a spiteful expression to 
her eyes,” why, there see Venus. And 
if *‘ one of those Smith girls has a temper 
as crooked as her nose and the other is 
all angles.” and if Bridget will take any- 
thing she can lay her hands on—there 
again behold attributes of my heroine. 
Oh! but she was a bad girl, that Venus; a 
very bad girl indeed, I’m afraid. Lie? 
Well! Steal? Oh, my! Yet she was 
very clever at it: and I must say I hate a 
bungler in any profession. Really, tho, 
Venus was not a professional thief, per- 
haps because she was not old enough. 
Sometimes she pilfered for fun, then, 
again, because she was hungry. She 
should have been ashamed of that weak- 
ness, I know; but the little wretch was 
sometimes actually hungry. No, Venus 
was a * black pin girl.” One of those 
small impostors, you know, who go about 
selling tape and needles and pins, and tell 
a pitiful tale of a sick mother and a host 
of fatherless brothers and sisters, “ all 
of ’em younger’n me, ma’am, an none of 
’em havin’ had a mouthful since the day 
before yesterday and me their only sup- 
port, ma’am.” If the sick mother and 
hungry children are a fiction, the possess- 
or of those imaginary relatives is 
known to the initiated as a ‘black pin 
girl.” Venus was certainly in that cate- 
gory; for she had but one relative 
in the world and that one could not have 
been the sick mother, neither one of the 
starving brothers or sisters, for the simple 
reason that he was her grandfather. The 
fact that she was the last of her-race did 
not in the least distress my heroine. She 
didn’t want a mother; her grandfather 
could beat her enough, and had there 
beer brothers and sisters she would have 
been obliged to share with them—and 
Heaven knows it was little enough she had 
te share with a mouse. Oh, yes, her res- 
idence—well, I do not remember the num- 
ber of it, but Ido recall the fact that it 
was very peculiar and convenient in the 
arrangement of its rooms. The drawing- 
room, dining-room and conservatory, as 


well as the smoking-reom and the private 
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apartments occupied by her grandfather, 
Mr, Silus Sweet, known to his intimates 
as ‘‘ Daddy Sweet,” were all included in 
one spacious apartment, 8x10 feet, which 


comprised the first floor. The suite as- 
signed to Venus formed what ina resi- 
dence less pretentious would bave been 
called the attic. Here Daddy Sweet and 
Venus lived. Sometimes there was a fire 
in the old stove, sometimes there wasn’t. 
Once in a while the cupboard was aston- 
ished by having a whole loaf of bread put 
into it at once; but the rust on its un- 
used hinges told that it was not often. 1 
wish you could have seen Venus; that is if 
you are fond of curios, for she was cer- 
tainly rather a queer specimen. The Sun- 
day-school missionaries, who at different 
times tried to reform her by giving her 
tracts she could not read, used to look at 
her as thy she was a strange bug not de- 
scribed in their entomologies; and if they 
could quite decide in what part of their 
collection she belonged, they would runa 
pin through her and stick her in her pro- 
per place, probably labeled Totalia de- 
pravu ragmufiana, Atthe time of the 
events I am about co narrate, Venus was 
thirteen years old, and, tho small and 
scraggy, was quite equal to taking care of 
herself. Her daily gymnastics with Daddy 
Sweet had made her very active and wiry. 
You know if one becomes used to 
dedging bottles and chairs it naturally 
makes one quick in movement; then, too, 
it is an excellent practice for muscular 
development to drag a drunken man 
twice your size up two steps and into the 
house regularly every morning, as was 
the privilege and custom of Venus as an 
item of her duty to Daddy Sweet. 

Now, knowing something of her worldly 
prosperity anda few of the peculiarities 
of her most peculiar nature, it will, doubt- 
less, seem strange that she, of all people, 
should play protector; and it happened in 
this wise: One day in the latter part of 
September hearing an unusual commo- 
tion for the daytime, Venus sauntered out 
of her domicil to ascertain the cause. 
She saw a crowd of boys whooping and 
howling lke a lot of young demons, re- 
volving about a central figure which was 
slowly proceeding down the street. Once 
as the crowd parted it disclosed in its 
midst the figure of ‘‘ Limpy Sary,” a lady 
with whom Venus had ‘“ exchanged 
cards”; and soon the cause of merriment 
became apparent. Sary herself was not 
much of an actor in the scene, she was 
only a little drunker than usual. It was 
Sary’s baby who was playing the leading 
réle in this version of ‘* Mother and Son.” 
The poor little wretch bad been tied on 
his mother’s back with her shawl before 
she was so far gone that she had forgot- 
ten she owned him, and the shawl hav- 
ing become disarranged by its owner’s 
staggering, the baby was then hanging 
pretty nearly upside down. And really, 
if one did not consider the infant’s feel- 
ings at all, it was rather ludicrous, espe- 
cially as Sary herself had quite forgotten 
what it was she had tied on her shoulders, 
and couldn’t understand why she was just 
then the object of so much attention. 
The merriment was reaching a climax, 
and the baby was slowly getting purple 
in the face from reason of his imverted 
position, when suddenly a small figure 
sent the boys scattering to right and 
left. 

“Git, Isay! Git, the bull on ye; git, 
d’ye hear?” Not the fault of Venus if they 
didn’t hear. 

‘Looky yere, Tom Williams, I sh’d 
think a boy that was big nuff ter lick his 
mother would leave a kid like that alone; 
thought ye bragged ye never teched no 
one that wasn’t ez big ez you was. Can’t 
ye see the kid’s most strangled? Skip!” 
And skip they all did, the notable Thomas 
with his ears ringing from a stout blow 
administered by Venus’s knotty little 
paw. She gave the shawl a pull, and the 
baby falling into her arms clasped his 
hands about her neck and cried as lustily 
as such a miserable, weak little thing 
could. His loving parent, with true ma- 
ternal instinct, then recognized him as one 
of her possessions, and feebly inquired: 

“Hic, where'd that brat come from? 
Hey? Who said you could take him, you 
Venus you? Gimim ’ere,” 


I do not wonder that the few spectators 
remaining stared to see Venus then. 
Something unusual was working in the 
girl’s heart—something which shone in 
her eyes and made her clasp the little one 
tight and say, breathlessly: 

‘* Looky here, Sary, what’ll ye take fer 
the kid? Ye don’t care nothin’ fer him, 
an’ ye’ll break his neck some uv these 
days an’ git sent up fer good.” 

After staring, speechless, for a time, the 
fact that the girl was very much in ear- 
nest’ made itself partially apparent to 
Sary’s brain. 

** Be ye in earnest, Venus?” 

‘* Deadwood earnest, I be.” 

After as much deliberation as she was 
then capable of, Sary replied: 

‘Well, I guess ye kin have him fer 
three dollars an’ a half.” 

‘Three dollars an’ a half! Shade of 
John Jacob Astor! Looky here, Sary, I 
ain’t a millionaire; I won’t do it.” 

‘* Won’t pay three dollars an’ a half fer 
a mother’s pride an’ treasure? I orter 
asked ye five, anyway. Gimme the brat, 
then.” 

But that unnatural infant, instead of 
springiog joyfully to the bosom that had 
nourished him, only clung the closer to 
Venus; probably as to the lesser of two 
evils —Venus did not stagger. 

* Oh, hold on, Sary. How kin 1 pay 
ye three dollars an’ a half.” 

* Five, Venus—five; ‘tain’t too much fer 
a mother’s pride and treasure. Ye kin pay 
by ’stallments; an I'll give ye three 
months.” 

** But five dollars, Sary ?” 

‘* Yez, t’be sure, gal, five dollars. Mebby 
I orter axed ye five an’ a quarter.” 

** Now, see here; I take ye at five, and 
three months to pay it in, an yer to leave 
the kid alone. Is ita bargain?” 

** Yezer, it is, When’ll ye make the 
first ’stallment ?” 

‘““Now.” And Venus darted into the 
house, up the ladder which did duty as a 
stair, and never relinquishing her hold of 
the baby, thrust her hand through a par- 
ticular hole in the floor and pulled out a 
rag which was knotted up as if to held a 
smal) something. She emptied its con- 
tents into her hand, and sped out to Sary, 
fearful lest she had again raised the price. 
But no; Sary was too eager to get the 
money she already saw in Venus’s hand, 
to risk losing it. With a parting glance 
at the infant who would henceforth be 
known as “‘Venus’s brat,” and muttering, 
** A mother’s pride and treasure orter 
bring five dollars an’ quarter,” she stag- 
gered away, holding the first ‘*’stallment” 
in her hand. How much wasit? Sev- 
enteen cents, 

How do you suppose Daddy Sweet liked 
thebargain? It wasnearly a week before 
he knew of it. He was particularly gay 
and festive about that time; and altho he 
had heard it cry once or twice, he thought 
it was a delusion, and he was having a 
smart stroke of the “‘ jim-jams.” When- 
ever he was a victim of that peculiar mal- 
ady, he would rather a good deal see his 
boots full of snakes than to hear the cry 
of achild. Some one said something once 
about his having locked a little girl of bis 
out-of-doors one night in a terrible storm, 
and she wandered away to theriver,which 
was near, and never came back any more. 
Her father, who was in a drunken fury at 
the time, having paid no heed to her 
crying as she pleaded to be let in, was 
destined to hear that childish voice for ev- 
ermore wailing in his ears, But that 
happened a great many years ago, and all 
his other children had wandered away and 
never come back again; better for them, 
perhaps, had they, too, found the river 
early. Daddy Sweet was never found 
shedding any sentimental tears for them, 
so it might be only that he was averse to 
vocal music. Oh, yes, of course he swore. 
about the baby; but that did not do him 
any good. His granddaughter concluded 
a short but lively interview on the subject 
with these words: ‘‘ An’ do you so much 
as lay a finger on him, Daddy Sweet, ye’ll 
think it’s the Devil’s own child that’s got 
hold uv ye.” As she quite looked the 
relationship at that moment, Daddy 
Sweet; concluding she would soon tire of 
her charge, gave up the struggle. 





Well, so it happened. Now don’t ask 





me what in the world made the girl do 
such a crazy thing, I know no more of the 
reason than you do. I only know that 
Daddy Sweet’s prediction did not come 
true; and that if ever an ugly and unin- 
teresting baby was loved and fought for 
and starved for, ‘* Venus’s brat” was that 
one, and if ever a lovely thing sprung 
from a dark place, it was the mother-love 
which had its root in Venus’s bony little 
breast. 

Having two to provide for now, Venus 
added to her stock in trade the daily 
newspapers. The baby always accom- 
panied her, throned in state in a very 
ancient perambulator which had been 
borrowed from a shed where it held gar- 
den tools, the mistress of the house not 
being home at the time. Aside from the 
fact that there was no one at home to take 
care of him while she was peddling, 
Venus was wise enough to see that the 
presence uf one of the fatherless brothers 
and sisters, lent an air of verity to the 
story about the other five starving at 
home with the sick mother, and quite a 
number of times she made very good sales 
solely on the strength, or rather the lack 
of it,in the baby. So the weeks went on. 
Venus saved all she could; and when she 
hadn’t anything to save, she stole; 80 
adroitly, too, that she was never caught 
by the power which in her code of ethics 
stood for repentance, namely—the ‘‘ Cop.” 
It was even harder work than she thought 
it would be this saving of five dollars, 
and she had several times tried to beat 
down the price; but Limpy Sary kept the 
market firm, so there was nothing to do 
but get the money somehow, She meant 
to pay every cent of it, and within the 
given time, too. Not from any particular 
notion of honesty, I fear, but because 
she imagined that if her agreement, which 
I give in full, were not carried out the 
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proceeding would in some way be legal, 
and the majesty of the law would be on 
her side should the fond mother attempt 
to regain her offspring. To be quite just 
to Sary I must-tell you that she did re- 
pent in one of her sober moments and 
went to reclaim her baby. But Venus, 
wise little Venus, instead of arguing or 
presenting her legal views of the case, 
paid another “ ’stallment,” well knowing 
that with the money for such a “ drunk ”’ 
as she then might have, Sary would not 
trouble her nor Kidsey—which was the 
name she had given her new purchase— 
for some time, During the latter part of 
November Sary was unusually hilarious, 
and one day, much to Venus’s joy, was 
sent to the House of Correction for a 
month. The last of the money was to be 
paid by the twenty-fifth of December; 
Sary’s sentence lasted until the twenty- 
fourth of that month. The money must 
all be earned by that time, It must. 
Many a time Venus was so hungry she 
** could eat the kid,” she said to herself; 
and as cold weather came on they were 
both oftener hungry, and it was hard 
work nights to keep warm; but through 
it all the girl clung to Kidsey, and loved 
him as fiercely and tenderly as any wild 
thing its young. She worked feverishly 
as Sary’s term neared its expiration, for 
she had not quite all the money yet. 

The Christmas season, as usual, lagged 
in its coming, most reprehensibly, to those 
who for weeks had been dreaming of over- 
flowing Christmas stockings; but the twen- 
ty-fourth of December came all too soon 
for Venus, tho late that afternoon sucha 
wonderful thing happened to her! A 
curly-headed, black-eyed school-girl, 
whom she often used to see walk up to 
one of the newsboys, gravely shake hands 
with him, and leave in the hand she had 
clasped a big apple or a paper probably 
centaining her echool luncheon, stopped 
her as she was going home and, tossing 
her an orange as a kind of card of intro- 
duction, greeted her with— 
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** How de do little woman, is this your 
baby? ” 5 

* It’s me own little brother, miss,” re- 
plied this smal? actress on the stage of 
necessity, ‘‘ an’ I’ve five more at home, 
an sick moth”— but she was interrupted 
by a merry laugh from her questioner 
who took up the strain in Venus’s own 
professional whine and continued: 

‘« Five small mothers and a sick broth- 
er at home an none of ’em havin’ had a 
mouthful since the day before yesterday, 
miss, an me their only support, miss. Oh, 
you bad giri! Come, now, who is he 
really? I think I’d rather like you if 
you'd let me.” 

Her frank, hail fellowship was so new 
to Venus that she was quite startled out 
of her contempt for better-dressed people 
than herself, and told Kidsey’s story from 
its short beginning; and because her 
questioner never seemed to doubt her 
truth, she was truthful entirely. 

‘* He hain’t really no relation to me at 
all, miss, but he will be by to-morrow 
night; fer I’ll have him all paid fer by 
that time.” 

** Paid for!” 

** Yes, sir, I will. His mother’s drunk 
*most all the time. See that poor little 
leg will ye, she did that; she don’t care 
nothin’ fer him, so she selled him to me. 
Cost a fearful lot, but I’ve got it all but 
thirty-four cents, an’ I’ll git that to-mor- 
rer, see ef I don’t, an’ then he’ll be mine— 
mine; an’ Limpy Sary nor nobody can’t 
tech ’im,” and she hugged him close. 
Then rather ashamed of her outburst, 
she looked up to see if her new friend 
were laughing. She found herself star- 
ing into two great black eyes brimming 
over with tears, while two nervous hands 
hurriedly shook and poked a little knit 
purse and finally succeeded in extracting 
from it a bright quarter of a dollar. 

‘** Here, take it. Oh, 1 wish I had more; 
but I don’t have anything myself, only 
what Auntie gives me. That was for car- 
fare; but it won’t hurt me to walk. And 
see here, Venus! You be here every 
morning about quarter to nine, and I'll 
give you my school luncheon. Yes, you 
will, too! I couldn’t touch it; I'd eat my 
lead pencils first.” Thrusting the coin 
into Venus’s hand, she chokingly con- 
tinued: ‘‘ And you haven’t any mittens, 
you poor little thing! Oh, I certainly am 
the most selfish girl! Here, I have the 
biggest pockets I can keep my hands in— 
I tell you, you shall take them. And here 
—this, too; ’twon’t do you a bit of good, I 
know, but I want to give you something 
else. Let me.” She dragged a pretty 
scarlet ribbon from her thick curls, capped 
the climax by kissing not only the baby 
but Venus herself, and ran off up the 
street regardless quite that her pretty hair 
was tumbling all over her shoulders, and 
that, were it in the nature of tears to 
freeze, her sympathetic little face would 
soon have been in an icy mask. 

Well, it’s no use trying to describe 
Venus’s feelings! The quarter was a 
great help; ‘‘ the kid” was already con- 
tentedly eating part of the orange; and 
she, herself, stood with the mittens and 
the scarlet knot in her hand, and a kiss— 
a kiss on her cheek! What treasures she 
took home with her that night!—Kidsey, 
first, always; next, the kiss; then the 
money, because it was for Kidsey; and 
then—the mittens, the orange, or the rib- 
bon? Venus would be a woman some 
day—it was the ribbon, scarlet, silken, 
how pretty! She pinned it on Kidsey’s 
tattered frock, and surveying him with 
proud eyes, thought it really made him 
look warm, it was so bright! Presently 
it dawned on her that he must have his 
face washed if he wore that, and— 
‘* Kidsey, don’t ye s’pose ye could stan’ it 
ef I'd kinder straighten yer hair? We'll 
have ter wash an’ comb us when we wears 
thet ribbin, won’t us, Kid ?” 

You remember that when the great 
Rachel first entered the Louvre, she was 
an ugly, commonplace enough looking 
girl; but the beauty there so filled her 
soul that when she went home, her eyes 
had even then begun to open, and her 
nose, which she described as an ‘‘in- 
verted comma,’’ was already turning the 

proper way. A small part of what the 
Louvre was to Rachel, I have no doubt 


that knot of ribbon might have been to 
Venus. Might have been! That night 
was the happiest and the most wretched 
ofall her thirteen years. Hurrying home, 
jubilant, her mind filled with new dreams, 
wherein a clean Venus and a smooth- 
haired Kidsey were somehow mingled 
with knots of scarlet ribbon, merry- 
voiced, kind-eyed girls and respectable 
aunties, she scarcely noticed how near 
home she was until she almost pushed the 
baby-cart against a man who was walking 
with bowed head, counting a handful of 
small coin. He was evidently much en- 
grossed in this occupation, for their mu- 
tual recognition so startled him that he 
dropped part of his money, and with an 
oath at her began hastily picking it up. 
The ribbon, or the kiss, or something new, 
was already influencing the girl, for, 
without noticing the oath—indeed, she 
would have noted the lack of it—she said: 
‘Tl help ye, Daddy;” and nimbly pick- 
ing up the scattered coin, she put them 
into the feeble, drink-shaken hand, and 
pursued her way. The cart was left out- 
side, and with the baby clinging to her 
neck, she mounted to her attic, put bim 
or the old bed, and, trembling with 
eagerness, thrust her hand through the 
hole in the floor where she kept their 
hoarded wealth. 

‘* Kidsey, O God! Kidsey, it ain’t yere! 
It ain’t yere—an’ ye was most paid fer. 
I can’t find it; it ain't yere!” Again and 
again she said: ‘‘ It must be yere; I will 
find it, I tell ye.” But her tremblirg 
hand, searching in the hiding-place, 
brought forth only bits of plaster from the 
ceiling below. Then she descended to the 
first floor and, remounting the ladder, 
played she had not looked for the money 
at all yet, and leisurely went to the 
hiding-place, thinking that her senses 
must have played her false; and, as a 
matter of course, it must be there. Ho! 
Ah! She had it; she must have been 
thinking of something else and put it in 
another place. Closing her ears against 
the voice which kept telling that this was 
only vain play, she hurriedly turned over 
everything in the attic looking for it; 
then, still making a pitiful effort at scelf- 
deception, she ferced herself to begin all 
over again; calmly, carefully at first, but 
soon a hot, sickening wave swept over 
her, until, screaming in very misery, she 
looked every where with ey 2s so wild and 
burning they could not have seen the 
money had it been there. 
like a little beast, you remember; and 
pever having been taught what bad form 
it is to show emotion, she was so mad 
with pain that she could not think what 
was the cause of it, she only felt. The 
baby, who was badly frightened by this 
time, knowing only one reason for such 
grief, began to cry and said: ‘‘ Wenus, is 
ye hun’ry, Wenus? Wenusis ye?’ Now 
she remembers! Now for the first time 
she knows all the baby is to her. She 
caught him in her arms ard gank to the 
floor. How long she sat there in dumb, 
unthinking wretchedness she did not 
know; but it was very dark when she 
was roused by a pounding on the door 
below, and a voice which sent a sharp 
spear of fear through her, called: 

‘Venus, be ye here? Kim out,ef ye 
be an’ bring the brat with ye. This fool 
play about yer buyin’ him is about played 
out. Kim out, will ye?” 

Kidsey was fast asleep, and Venus dared 
not stir Jest she wake him. She crouched 
in the darkness, scarcely breathing. After 
that first thrill of fear she was quite 
calm—not feeling, not thinking con- 
sciously. Only she vaguely wondered— 
** Reckon she’ll come in ina minute ; then 
she'll climb up yere, ef she ain’t too 
drunk—probably she ain’t—she’s jus’ got 
out, Wonder ef she looks kinder white 
an’ clean; they mostly does when they 
just gits out. Mebby Kidsey’ll wake up 
when she takes him. Oh! she’s gone, is 
she? Shouldn’t think he orter belong ter 
such a woman ez her; shouldn’t think he 
—why he don’t! He’s mine. I’ve got all 
the money, but just ten cents, an I kin 
git thet all right; an’ then let her tech 
him. I'd jist like ter see her tech one. 
Oh! the money! I can’t find it, an’ she’s 





sober, an’ she’ll take him, The money— 
where is it, who got it—who. On! Ill 


She was very - 





choke him. [I'll kill him, he watched me, 
an’ he stole it, an’ I helped him pick it 
up. Holt onter me tight, Kidsey. I’m 
gointer find him; an’ I'll make him give 
me back that money, or I’ll choke him ef 
I swing for it.” 

Daddy Sweet, for of course it was he, 
was easily found at ‘** Denny’s Wayside” 
asdrunk as he had had time to get. 
Venus sprang at him like a wild-cat, and, 
shaking his feeble old body until he fell 
on a bench gasping, demanded the money 
he stole from her. His maudlin attempt 
at an indignant denial of the theft had no 
effect, save to make her wilder than be- 
fore; and it began to look astho she 
would carry out her threat and choke bim 
in earnest, when the soberest man in the 
crowd, ‘‘ Big Frank,” interfered. 

‘*See here, Venus, what.er ye tarnally 
hammin the life outer Daddy for? He 
says he hain’t got yer money.” 

‘* He lies. He thieved it. It wuz ter 
pay fer Kidsey with. Make ’im give it 
back, Frank. I never axed ye nothin’ be- 
fore; but make ’im give me back my 
money.” 

And Frank did make him give back the 
few coins left, and not only that, but 
every one of the poverty-stricken crea- 
tures huddled about Denny’s stove con- 
tribated, until when Venus and Kidsey 
left she held in her hand all the money 
still due, save only seventeen cents. Now 
to get it to Sary, without either of them 
being seen. She well knew, once let Sary 
feel the money in her hand, which way 
her feet would mechanically bear her. 
Indeed, I’m almost sure, that if left to 
their own guidance, Sary’s old shoes 
would have at once pointed themselves 
in the direction of Denny’s. Hurrying 
down the street, Venus saw the object of 
her thoughts slowly limping away, evi- 
dently just giving up another attempt to 
regain her “‘pride and treasure.” She was 
going home. Instantly Venus formed 
her plans. She would leave Kidsey in 
the attic, cut around the next block, so 
not to be seen by Sary, and then, as fast 
as her feet would carry her, run to Sary’s 
home. If she could only reach it before 
its mistress and leave the money where 
she coull not fail to find it, she would be 
sure of that evening at least. She mount- 
ed to the attic, put the baby on the bed 
and covered him with their one thin old 
quilt, then, hastily descending the ladder, 
she darted out the door, but as hurriedly 
re-entered the house, and climbing the 
ladder threw her arms around the baby 
in a very agony of love. 

‘* Kidsey—say—Kidsey, ye does belong 
to me, don’t ye? Jes you put yer little 
arms round my neck and say ye likes 
me.” 

‘«* Wenus—me likes you, Wenus.” 

**1 knowed he did, I knowed it; but I 
likes to hear him say so’ Kidsey, ef I 
can’t git that money I’ll drown the two of 
us. I tell ye I’ildo it, sure.” 

She had been vbliged to leave him alone 
so often since the stormy weather began, 
tbat she had arranged a kind of trap-door 
which she pulled over the hole in 
the floor to which the ladder led; for 
altho Kidsey could never walk, he was 
able to creep slowly about, and might fall 
through the trap. After descending part 
way she arranged this door, and once 
more sped out into the darkness. Altho 
her.delay had given Sary quite a little 
start in time, she was so much fleeter of 
foot that, on reaching the house, she 
found it empty and dark. There was a 
shed at the side, if she could only find the 
door. Suddenly a piercing ccld wind, 
which had sprung up since sundown, sent 
it banging wide open. Choked with an 
instant’s fear that it was thrown back by 
some one from within, she waited and 
listened. No; there was no one there. She 
entered and groped about for the table 
which usually stood between the two 
windows; found it, placed the handful of 
precious coin on it, and was again feeling 
for the door, when ina lull of the wind, 
she heard Sary, limping and stumbling 
through the shed, swearing at the dark- 
ness. She entered the house-room and 
came so near Venus that the girl shrank 
close to the wall, lest she should touch 
her. The fear that somehow Sary knew 
she was there, and was trying to find her, 


sent a roaring to her ears and a giddiness 
to her brain for an instant. But Sary 
was only feeling for a match on the shelf 
above Venus’s head. She heard the rattle 
of the matches in the box, and just as 
Sary struck a feeble blue flame from one, 
she slipped from under her very arms, 
tumbled out from the shed anyway, and 
was safe outside. 

I remember how cold it was that 
Christmas Eve. Not the kind of cold that 
freezes, it was too windy, but a cold that 
sought out all the thin placcs in one’s 
garments, and bit right through, anda 
wind that sent a million icy needles in 
one’s face and took one’s very breath 
away. Half the people to Le met were 
making a desperate rush, head down and 
bent sidewise to shield the faces from the 
bitter wind, or else were going backward 
a step or two, just to get breath for anoth- 
er struggle. Surely the spirit of that 
wind did not believe in Christmas, for, 
besides, doing all in his power to prevent 
belated shoppers from getting home at 
all, he twitched dollies out of the arms 
that were striving to hold them witha 
dozen more, queerly shaped bundles and, 
snatching drums and balls, ran away 
down the street with them, and nothing 
but the universal feeling of ‘‘ good will to 
men,” which even that wind could not 
chill or blow away, kept people from be- 
ing as cross as they certainly would have 
been in any other similar weather. But 
some would soon be rolling home in luxu- 
rious carriages, thinking with portly sat- 
isfaction how the pretty daughter’s eyes 
would dance when she saw the sparkles 
in the little case in that inner pocket. 
Others were trying to reach the street 
cars, where they would not mind in the 
least that they had to stand, or that every 
one in the car knew perfectly well what 
was in that bundle out of which four 
little wheels and a long, long handle 
were sticking, altho it was so very much 
done up in papers which would not fit, 
and string which could not be expected 
to tie up such a shaped thing as that. 
Even the ones who were obliged to walk 
home because there was a only a nickel 
left and the baby must have a little 
candy on Christmas Day, almost forgot 
how ‘‘thin that old coat was” in think- 
ing that the little mother was that very 
minute telling the children what awful 
things happened to little boys and girls 
who wouldn't go to sleep on Christmas Eve, 
and in congratulating himself that he 
had at last chosen the red and green 
plaid shawl for her as possessing more 
style than the green and blue striped one; 
and then it was bigger for the money; 
all of them happy that night at least; 
all of them feeling their own importance 
in the merry excitement of the season; 
and all of them, heedless, quite, of a 
wild little figure which implored them in 
a voice shriller even than the shrill 
wind, to stop a moment and listen, or at 
least to give her a penny. “Only one 
cent, Oh, sir, don’t go!” ‘ But how in 
the name of common sense, could a man 
get a penny out of a pocket way under a 
great-coat and with all those bundles in 
his arms, too? But there certainly was, 
now I think of it, something queer about 
the poor little beggar—by Jove! I almost 
wish I’d—ugh! How the wind blows. 
Did you have Martha put extra blankets 
on the children’s bed to-night, Alice?” 

Ob, Venus! Poor, desperate little Venus! 
Don’t stand with your hands to your head 
in that hopeless way, you have no time 
to lose, what is it—that curly-headed gir]? 
Look out, you can’t catch her; don’t 
you see her car’s already started? Take 
care! The horses!! OGod! O God! 





‘** Reckin I’m dead an’ this is Heavin— 
er else I done sumthin’ an’ got sent up— 
it’s awful clean here. Heavin I guess— 
them two women look like—like angels. 
Wonder ef my bed’s made uv a cloud—it’s 
jest as soft as a—can’t keep my eyes open.” 





‘* Say hain’t it queer, whenever she gives 
me that stuff my arms an’ legs an’ all of 
sme jest goes inter nothin’—an’ pretty 
soon everything, all ’round everywhere— 
is kinder soft an’ gray, an’ there ain't 
nothin’ left of me, only a prickin’ where 
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that arm uster be—an’ somethin’ that 
thinks an’ thinks an’ tries ter remem ”— 





** Ef I can’t think what thet is pretty 
soon, reckin’ I'll gocrazy. It’s somebody, 
somebody chasin’ somebody else, an’ their 
gointer take—take—what’s thet name?— 
Kidsey—gointer take Kidsey away from— 
from— Oh, don’t let me go inter nothin’ 
again! I've got ter think, Now—now— 
it’s Sary—aa’ she’s gointer take Kidsey 
away from—from—me! Oh, I remem- 
ber—lI tried ter beg the money, an’ I seed 
the gal thet give me the ribbin, an’ I tried 
ter get ter her an’ then the horses kilt me, 
an’ Icome here. I won’t stay without—I 
see—I know—this ain’t Heavin at all—it’s 
a hospital, an’ when I was hurt they brung 
meé here, You've been good ter me, 
ma’am, but I got ter go now—where’s my 
clothes? How long have I been here? 
Why, it’s light now, an’ it was dark when 
I left the kid—he’ll be cryin’ fer me. 
Gimme my clothes—no—stop—I won’t 
take thet stuff, I won’t, I won’t. I’m go- 
in’ ter Kidsey, 1 tell ye. I’ve got ter get 
the” — 





Such a large, clean, warm room, and 
four sach white, soft little beds. Whata 
tender, loving face looking out from the 
mass of holly in the niche yonder, and 
oh! God bless all women with eyes hke 
those gazing with such earnest pity at 
that poor little girl lying on the only bed 
occupied in this room. The room where 
the physician is séldom needed long, but 
where the tenderest, most patient nurse is 
always placed. 

** Good-evening, Sister Frances. How 
is your little patient to-night? Better, I 
hope.” 

**T cannot tell, Doctor. I think her 
head must have been injured more than 
we thought last night, for unless I give 
her that quieting medicine, she raves con- 
tinually. Sometimes about a girl who 
gave her a ribbon—see, she has it tight in 
her hand—and again of a baby she says she 
bought; and Doctor, you remember the 
little curly-headed girl who comes so 
often to recite for. the children? She 
came again to-day, dear child, for she 
says it is the only way she has yet of 
showing her love for the Child Founder 
of the day. She left a basket of fruit and 
candy, probably one of her own gifts, for 
the children; and just as she was going 
home she paused at the door of this room, 
not daring to enter. When she saw there 
wa3 a patient here, she took a rose she 
had pinned on her coat, tossed it on to the 
bed and went away. The child here was 
lying quiet; but when the rose fell on her 
hand, she looked up, and catching a 
glimpse of our little friend, cried out some 
incoherent words and, leaping out of bed, 
would have run down the hall had I not 
caught her in time. She struggled so 
violently I was forced to give her some 
more of the opiate. Since that she has 
been quiet, save at intervals, when she 
seems to be trying to tell me something 
about that baby; but she soon loses con- 
sciousness, and lies as you see her now.” 

**Does her arm seem to pain her 
much ?”’ 

‘“*No; she scarcely notices it. But, 
Doctor, that bruised place on her side is 
very much inflamed.” 

** Yes, yes, I see. Bad—bad! The in- 
ternal injuries are serious. A broken 
arm is nothing for a child, especially such 
a one as this is. Well, the most we can 
do is to keep the fever down and not let 
her get excited. Give her this, alternat- 
ing with the. medicine I left this after- 
noon, and no more of the opiate unless 
absolutely necessary. Leave her alone, if 
she is sleeping. I'll look in again about 
three. Good-night, for now.” 

** Good-night.” 

Sister Frances did not have togive the 
opiate again. Venus lay quite stiil with 
closed eyes when the sister sat by her, 
and quite still, with half-opened lids, un- 
der which gleamed two cunning eyes 
which watched every movement when 
Sister Frances left her fora moment, 

Once, as the long hours slowly spun 
away into the weft of what would soon 
be “‘ last night,” the silence of the room 
grew to seem the silence of the whole 
world, so vast, so near, that io it Sister 
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Frances heard the soft tread of His feet as 
He entered and paused by the bed to see 
who was caring for this ‘little one”; 
but Venus, in the stillness, heard the 
river-wind setting the loose clapboards 
rattling on a miserable old hut, and 
bringing, as it swept toward her, the 
lonely cry of a little baby. She gavea 
convulsive start, but remembered, and 
sank back on her pillow; and so the long 
minutes ticked on and on, until with the 
midnight came the voice of the bell call- 
ing the devout watchers of the night to 
the chapel. Sister Frances had not left 
her charge all day, and had asked that 
she might still watch by her until the doc- 
tor came again at three in the morning; 
but the little girl was sleeping so quietly 
she could venture to leave her for a few 
minutes. She would go to the chapel to 
receive the holy rest which always de- 
scended upon her there, and come back 
with new strength to give to the weak. 
Five minutes after, Sister Josepha, the 
old porteress, was roused from her habit- 
ual drowse by the sound of the-bolt of the 
great door slipping back. She saw a tiny 
hand turn the huge key, and just as she 
rose to her feet a little white-robed figure, 
outlined against the night outside, turned 
toward hera face glorified for an instant 
with triumph. Down on her knees fell 
the awe-stricken, devout old woman, 
down on her knees with head bowed in 
all humility on her breast, upon which 
she placed her hands in the sign of the 
cross, 

** Jesu, the Blessed One: Jesu, Jesu,” 
was all her trembling lips could articu- 
late. After a time she raised her head. 
There was the great door, closed. There 
in her accustomed place at the turn of 
the stair stood the Holy Mother with the 
Infant still in her arms; but to Josepha, 
who had with faith waited long years fora 
special sign from her Master, there still 
ingered in the hall a radiance, part of 
the glory which she bad seen about the 
head of the child. Alas, alas! that the 
long prayer for coming should have 
found her sleeping at her post. Faithless 
servant! Unworthy hand-maid! So she 
consumed the time in lamentations, un- 
til through all the house the sisters ran 
searching for the little girl who was 
brought there the night before and who 
had wandered away in her delirium. To 
the old woman’s slow-working mind there 
was no connection between her blessed 
vision and the missing child; and when 
Sister Frances, finding the door unlocked, 
asked and heard the reason, Josepha still 
maintained that no mortal child ever 
looked like the one she had seen, and 
that ‘‘ the face had init the same look as 
has the Holy Infant yonder.” 

I wonder—who knows? 

If Christmas Eve had been as blustering 
and disagreeable as a night well could be, 
Christmas night certainly did its best 
to compensate for its predecessor’s 
ill-humor. There never was a night 
more strangely beautiful! Nomoon, but 
a blue-black sky, where all the stars 
were blazing splendidly in honor of this 
great birthday féte. But never had the 
great arch seemed so wide and high, nor 
the stars so far away; and God was far 
away, too. The universe so vast and man 
so small, could even God find him? and 
cold ! Oh! such an insidious, deadly cold. 
{do not know why, but alwaysthe rec- 
ollection of that night makes me afraid, 
as I was then, of what I did not know. 
Only I was so glad to be home, in a place 
where nothing was large or remote, 
where a cheery fire spoke companionship 
from the hearth, and with near human 
love about me. 

The beauty of the night had lured 
many out into it, but the intense cold 
soon sent them back; and an hour after 
the churches had been deserted by the 
hosts of children who had gone to them 
to see Santa Claus in person, scarcely 
a figure wasto be seen on the streets. 
Even the policemen, considering that any 
foot-pad was sufficiently punished if he 
was obliged to rob out-of-doors on such 
a night, sought warmer quarters as often 
as possible. And when, a little after mid- 
night, a small white figure skulked around 
corners to get into the shadow, and sped 
down the darkest streets toward the river, 


no one molested it. Once or twice a 
homeless cur, too miserable and stiff with 
cold to give chase, barked feebly at it, 
and once, turning a corner, it almost ran 
against three drunken Italians; but be- 
fore they had time to cross themselves and 
‘*swear a prayer or two” it was out of 
sight. Never mind, Venus, that the pav- 
ing-stones are sharp, never mind that 
with every step a bloody print is left by 
the small bare feet. The broken arm has 
slipped from the sling,her breath comes in 
gasps. Oh! it’s such a little way farther. 
Courage! At last—at last! Past the old 
baby-cart, filled with a softer blanket 
than the baby had ever known—up the 
ladder—the trap is thrust aside. ‘* Kidsey 
—Kidsey! Venus’s brat! I couldn’t help 
it, little feller, Itried to git yere before— 
felt ye crying fer me; but they wouldn’t 
let me come. But we’s got us now, ain’t 
we? why how cold ye be! an yer too 
sleepy ter talk ter me, aint ye? Well—ye 
needn’t. Only can’t ye jes wake up enough 
ter put yer little arms roun’ my neck hke 
ye allus does, an say ye likes me? There, 
never mind, I'll fix yer arms fer ye; an I 
knows ye means itanyhow. Oh! can’t 
hold ye on thet arm, little feller. There 
now, we’ll git warm pretty soon. Ob, Kid! 
there’s sich a hurt in my side—can’t 
breathe, hardly. Say, ef I starts ter go 
inter nothin agin, jes let me feel yer little 
hand, an’I’ll come back. Oh, I’m agoin, I 
can’t help it; I’m go—there—I knowd ye’d 
hold me—gittin warmer ain’t it, young un 
—sleepy ez I never wuz—who’s thet— Oh, 
I knows ye, sir—seed yer picter in thet 
hospital—likes ye — What? — yes -- yes — 
Kidsey too, sir,” 

And seventeen cents still owed on the 
baby. 

NEw YorK Ciry. 
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COMING OUT OF CHURCH. 


BY GEORGE COOPER, 








’Tis a memory of Childhood: 
Twilight shadows deepening; 
And the sooty, swinging kettle 
Trying very hard to sing; 
Then a bevy of bright children, 
Just like birds upon a perch, 
Watching, in the crimson embers, 
People coming out of church. 
Little people, 
Nimble people, 
Coming out of church. 


Golden ripples of the firelight 
Vance upon the kitchen wall; 
And, to join the silvery laughter, 
Hark! the cricket’s cheery call. 
Oh! the glances, quick and star-like, 

While so eagerly they search 
For a glimpse of scarlet mantles— 
People coming out of church. 
Sprightly people, 
Queerest people, 
Coming out of church. 


Faded, like that fire-side’s embers, 
Are those faces now to me; 
But I wander back to Child-land, 
And a child I seem to be; 
For, to-night, my own wee darlings, 
Just like birds upon a perch, 
Sit and watch, the same as I did, 
People coming out of church! 
Flitting people, 
Crowds of people, 
Coming out of church. 
New YORE CIty. 
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A FORTUNATE MISTAKE. 
A VALENTINE STORY. 
BY FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 





‘Ir will serve her right—mean old 
| thing! She had no business to set her 
dog on us.” 

‘*But, Jenny, you and Annie oughtn’t 
to have gonein her yard. You had no 
right to pick her flowers.” 

**Only a few old yellow chrysanthe- 
mums! They weren’t worth anything.” 

* All the same, they were hers; and if 
you wanted them you ought to haveasked 
her for them.” 

‘Oh, that’s what you'd do, of course, 
Resy:” and Jenny tossed her head, ‘I 
dare say you think she’s real nice and 
pleasant.” 

**No, I don’t,” rejoined Rosy Forrest, 
laughing. ‘‘I don’t know her, and as 
every one says she is so disagreeable, I sup- 





pose she must be. Still, I don’t see what 
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good it will do for you and Annie to send 
her such a horrid valentine.” 

**T only wish we could make it ten times 
worse, don’t you, Annie ?” 

Annie nodded. She was very busy gum- 
ming some little red roses around a white 
dove with an envelop in its mouth. The 
three girls were in the room over the 
kitchen of Mrs. Gale’s house, and the floor 
was strewn with scraps of paper, while 
the table was littered with envelops, 
pictures, decalcomanie transfers, scissers, 
pots of mucilage, and brown and white 
paper. They were all three making val- 
entines, and long experience had made 
them very skillful in the work. 

“If she dislikes you now she'll fairly 
hate you when she gets that valentine,” 
said Rosy. 

‘She won’t know who sent it,” said 
Jenny. 

** Oh, she'll find out. 
quire around.” 

** Well, then, let her. You’re not going 
to keep us from sending it, Rosy Forrest, 
no matter how you talk; so you might as 
well stop right now. I want old Mrs. 
Spence to know what some folks think of 
her; and I guess she’ll know it pretty well 
when she gets this valentine. I’m aw- 
fully glad I learned to draw. She'll 
know her own picture, I think.’’ 

‘Well, I wrote the rhymes, anyhow,” 
said Annie, who was Jenny’s cousin. “I 
ought to have half the credit.” 

‘Of course. I guess she’ll be sorry she 
didn’t let us have those old chrysanthe- 
mums,” 

** Well, you know, Jenny, she didn’t 
exactly set the dog on us. She just didn’t 
call him back when he ran out.” 

‘It was just as bad. How did she 
know but he would tear us to pieces— 
great big, brown, horrid creature! I was 
almost scared to death. There! I be- 
lieve I’ve finished my last valentine. 
Seven! That’s one more than I made 
last year. Annie, how near are you 
through ?” 

**T’m on my last one.” 

“So am I,” said Rosy. “I’ve made 
four. How are you going to send the val- 
entine to Mrs. Spence, Jenny ?” 

** Annie and I are going torun up there 
just about dark, and put it under her 
door.” 

** Aren’t you afraid of the dog ?” 

‘** Heisn’t there. Rufus West took him 
hunting this morning, and he won’t be 
back till to-morrow.” 

**Does Rufus West go to see Mrs. 
Spence ?” 

** Yes; he’s the only person who does, 
I guess. I’m going to put the valentine in 
a nice envelop, so she’ll be pleased 
enough till she opens it. She’ll think it’s 
something real pretty when she picks it 
up.” é 

‘**Well, I must go,” said Rosy; ‘‘it is near- 
ly supper-time, l’ll put your valentines in 
the post-office for you asI go by, Jenny, 
if you want me to.” 

** Oh, I wish you would; it’ll save me 
that long walk. Wait a minute; it won’t 
take me any time to put them up. An- 
nie, you get yours ready, too, and she can 
take them all.” 

She began to hurry the valentines in 
the different envelops, sealing them up 
as she went along. 

‘Til help you,” said Rosy. ‘* All the 
envelops are alike, aren’t they ?” 

‘Yes. There! that’s for Mrs. Spence,” 
pushing an envelop to one side. ‘‘Where’s 
the pen? Gracious, what wretched ink! 
Annie, I believe you’ve put vinegar in this 
ink.” 

**It was so thick I had to,” said Annie, 
who was sealing up her own valentines. 

‘*Tllrun down-stairs and get some out 
of the stone buttle in Father’s desk. I 
won't be gone a minute,” said Jenny. 

When she returned with the freshly 
filled ink-well, all the valentines were 
ready for her to write the addresses. 

‘*T’ve put little marks on my envelops 
so you can tell them apart,” said Annie. 

“That top one is for Tom Howard, and 
the next one is for Mary Blake. Ill call 
out the names as you write. Don’t write 
your own hand, Jenny.” 

‘*IT will write back-handed on some, 
and print the others,” said Jenny. “Now 


She’s sure to in- 


don’teither of you touch my valentines. 
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I know just how they lie. That’s Mrs. 
Spence’s at the corner of the table, and 
the one on the scissors is for Abel Kerr.” 

In ten minutes the valentines were di- 
rected, and Rosy took all away except 
the one to be sent to Mrs. Spence. 

Supper was a little later than usual that 
evening; for Mr. Gale did not get home 
as early as was his wont, and eonsequent- 
ly it was quite dark when, warmly wrap- 
pedup, Jennie and Annie stole from the 
house, Jenny carrying the valentine in 
her hand, 

Mrs. Spence lived quite at the other 
end of the long village street, in a small 
brown cottage, of four rooms. She had 
lived there four years, but only a few 
women in the village were on visiting 
terms with her. That was because Mrs. 
Spence was peculiar, and had no taste for 
paying calls herself. She kept the blinds 
to ker front windows closed all the time, 
and lived in her kitchen, where she was 
busy from morning to night with her 
sewing. She said she ‘“‘had no time to 
get acquainted with folks,” and ‘‘ wasn’t 
one of the lonesome sort.” So she was 
seldom troubled with callers, She took 
care of her cow and poultry herself, and 
when she needed help about her garden 
she sent for Rufus West. 

Rufus had a small farm just beyond 
the village, and he had made acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Spence through admiring 
the big setter dog she had brought with 
her to the village with the rest of her be- 
longings. He told Mrs. Spence it was a 
shame not to let the dog have a hunt oc- 
casionally, and offered to take him out 
the next time he went after quail, And 
Mrs. Spence accepted the offer. She 
liked Rufus West better than any one else 
she had met. He was always good-na- 
tured and genial, and he never showed 
any curiosity about her affairs. Mrs, 
Spence told him that she knew that most 
people came to see her just to “‘ pry into 
things,” and she ‘‘hadn’t any patience 
with such folks.” 

In front of the brown cottage was a 
yard, with a narrow path leading from 
the gate to the front door. On each side 
of the path were flower-beds in which 
some dry stalks rustled in the keen wind. 
There was a path leading around the side 
of the house to the kitchen door. 

‘It’s no nse to pvt it under the front 
door—she’d never find it,” said Jenny in 
a whisper, as she and Annie climbed over 
the fence, rather than run the risk of 
making a woise with the latch of the 
gate. 

** We'll have to go around back. Now, 
Annie, do be careful how you walk. She’s 
sure to fly out on us if we make the least 
noise; she’s got such sharp ears.” 

‘*T guess I can walk as easy as you 
can,” whispered Annie,” and if she does 
fly out—oh, goodness, what’s that?” 

That was something big and dark, 
which sprang from the kitchen step with 
a great bound, and a growl that was so 
deep and savage that for an instant both 
little girls stood still, fairly paralyzed 
with horror. Then they turned and ran; 
and after them came the great brown 
beast, barking his loudest. 

Shriek after shriek rent the air, and 
the next moment the kitchen door was 
thrown open and out rushed Mrs. Spenee. 














‘““Count! you Count!” she called. 
“Come here, sir, Ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself? Who is it? Gracious! two 


little girls! You poor children! you 

must have been about ecared to death.” 
Jenny and Annie were sobbing wildly, 

and allowed themselves to be drawn into 


the cosy, warm kitchen, where Jenny 
threw herself on the sofa, and Annie was 
taken up on Mrs. Spence’s lap, where she 
cried until she was fairly exhausted. 

‘* What did ye want, anyhow, a-comin’ 
here this time o’ the evening ?’ asked Mrs, 
Spence. 

**We came to leave a—a—valentine,” 
sobbingly answered Annie, too much 
overcome not to reply with the literal 
truth. ‘‘We thought Rufus West had 
taken your dog out hunting.” 

**So he did; but he hrovught him back 
to- night. Land, child, you needn’t be 
afraid o’ Count. He’s a great hand at 
barking, but he never bit nobody yet, ’n’ 
never will, I keep him for company. 
He’ll be friendly enoughif you just make 
of him a little. Look at him now, a-wag- 
gin’ his tail. I guess he thinks it’s funny 
to have all this fuss goin’ on, He didn’t 
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mean no harm. You pat him and see 
how pleased he’ll be.” 

But Annie was not to be persuaded to 
offer any advances in Count’s direction, 
and Mrs. Spence, laughing heartily, 
turned the dog out of the kitchen. 

** Now, don’t you two cry any more,” 
she said, as she went to a closet and took 
down a tin cake box. ‘‘ Here’s some 
cookies I made to-day. [I'll lay youll 
think they’re the best you ever eat.” 

She filled alittle basket with the cook- 
ies, and handed it to Annie. 

“Pl go along with you a piece, so you'll 
Ret home ’th’out no more scares,” she 
said, 

She walked almost home with them, 
Count following sedately in the rear. It 
was not until she had left them, and the 
girls were inside their own door-yard that 
Jenny remembered the valentine. She 
stopped suddenly, and made a frantic dive 
in her pocket. 

** Annie, I believe I’ve lost that valen- 
tine,” she saijJ. I had it in my hand, 
didn’t I, when we -climbed over the 
fence ?” 

‘** Yes, I remember seeing it,” answered 
Annie. 

‘*Then I must have dropped it in the 
yard when that horrid dog rushed out at 
us. Oh, Annie, what will she think ? and 
she was so kind, too.” 

‘*T never wanted to send it, anyhow; 
it was you who thought of it,” grumbled 
Annie. ‘“‘ Now you just see if Mrs. Spence 
deesn’t come over here tomorrow, and 
tell Mother.” 

But this prophecy was not fulfilled. In- 
stead of Mrs. Spence came Rufus West 
with an invitation for Jennie and Annie 
to take supper that evening in the brown 
cottage. 

*“*Mrs, Spence was mighty pleased at 
getting that valentine,” said Rufus, as he 
went away. 

The girls did not understand this; but 
they concludel they had better accept 
the invitation, and at six o’clock they 
were at the brown cottage again. 

Mrs. Spence came out to the front gate 
to meet them, Count following, wagging 
his tail. 

**T thought I wouldn’t give ye a chance 
to get scared again,” she said; ‘“‘and I 
want yeto have a real royal time. That 
was a mighty sweet valentine ye brung 
me, ’n’ it was more’n nice for ye to think 
o’ me. I tell ye I set store by that valen- 
tine. It’s the first one Iever got. l’ve 
stuck | Jit up over the kitchen chimney- 

jiece,’ 

The twolittle girls were sorely puzzled. 
They hung their heads and did not speak. 
They thought Mrs. Spence must be laugh- 
ing at them, and they were deeply 
ashamed. 

When they entered the kitchen their 
eyes turned at once to the mantel. There 
was the valentine hung up by a piece of 
pink ribbon; but it was the valentine 
Jenny had put up to send to Abel Kerr— 
a little boy with long curls, who was vis- 
iting with his mother at the doctor’s. 

It was wonderful how light-hearted and 
gay Jenny became all of a sudden. She 
laughed and talked, sang Mother Goose 
rhymes, and played on an old accordion 
Mrs. Spence brought down from the at- 
tic. She even sat down on the floor and 
made friends with Count. 

Such a nice supper as they had, too; 
and Mrs. Spence made them each a 
present of a big ragdoll. She had made 
them herself, and dressed them in pink 
calico, with white aprons, silk capes, and 
‘*slatted” gingham sun-bonnets. 

** Well, we did have a real royal time, 
sure enough,” said Jenny when they 
were on their way home at eight o’clock. 
** And how thankful I am I made that 
mistake about the valentine! But I do 
wonder what Abel Kerr thought when he 
opened the one I meant to send Mrs. 
Spence.” 

Rosy Forrest ran over early the next 
morning to “‘ hear about the party.” 

‘““T saw Abel Kerr last night, when 
Mother and I went to ask the doctor 
about baby’s cough,” she said, ‘‘ and he 
told me he had received such a horrid 
valentine; he said there wasn’t any 
sense in sending him anything like that. 

When he showed it to me I could have 
most died laughing. It did seem too 
funny. If I were you I wouldn’ t send 
oud any more valentines, Jenny.” 

‘*T don’t mean to,” said Jenny, sbortly. 
‘*T think it is all nonsense, anyhow.” 
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PECULIAR DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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The primals spell a happy time; the finals 
those who contribute to it. 





1, A consonant; 2, an interjection; 3, a 
wanderer; 4, a limit; 5, pertaining to a 
tailor; 6, medicinal against poisons; 7, a 
food plant ; 8, a town of Scotland ; 9, a con- 
sonant. 

A GAME. 
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The final letters form the game. Each 
word commences with the same letter. 

1, A very recessary article ; 2, commence- 
ment of the Greek title of a learned society; 
8, an inclosure for animals; 4, a delicious 
article of food; 5, a quick, sharp noise; 6, 
abbreviation of an island named after a 
prince; 7, a play on we°’s; 8, purulent 
mattcr of a wound. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FX#B. 6TH. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 

1, S-hovel-s; 2, h-eel-s; 3, p-love-r; 4, 
m-allow-s; 5, s-harper-s; 6, h-os-e; 7%, 
s hame-s; 8, g-row-s; 9, b-us-t; 10, g rain-s; 
11, g-lad-e; 12, s-ward-s; 13, f-on-d; 14, 
s-tan-d; 15, g-our-d. 

AAAAAHHHNNPZTEP. 
Zaphnath-paaneah.—GEN. xii, 45. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S WELL. 


BY J. G. 





WHITTIER. 
|FRoM “THE NEW YoRK LEDGER."’) 


The story of the shipwreck of Captain Valentine 
Bagley, on the coast of Arabia, and his sufferings in 
the desert, has been familiar from my childhood. It 
has been partially told in the singularly beautiful 
lines of my friend, Harriet Prescott Spofford, on the 
occasion of a public celebration, at the Newburyport 
Library. To the charm and felicity of her verse, as 
far as it goes, nothing can be added; but in the fol- 
lowing ballad I have endeavored to give a fuller 
detail of the touching incident upon which it 4, 
founded. 





FrRoM pain and peril, by land and main, 
The shipwrecked sailor came back again; 


Back to his hothe, where wife and child, 
Who had mourned him lost, with joy were wild, 


Where he sat once more with his kith and kin, 
And weicomed his neighbors thronging in. 


But when morning came he called for his 
spade. 
“T must pay my debt to the Lord,” he said. 


**Why dig you here?” asked the passer-by; 
“Is there gold or silver the road so nigh?” 


“No, friend,” he answered; “but under this 
sod 


Is the blessed water, the wine of God.” 


“Water! the Powow is at your back, 
And right before you the Merrimack, 


And look you up, or look you down, 
There's a weil-sweep at every door in town.” 


“True,” he said, **‘ we have wells of our own; 
But this I dig tor the Lord alone.” 


Said the other: * This soil is dry, you know, 
I doubt if a spring can be found below; 


You had better consult, before you dig, 
Some water-witch, with a bazel twig.” 


“No, wet or dry, I will dig it here, 
Shallow or deep, if it takes a year. 


In the Arab desert, where shade is none, 
The waterless land of sand and sun, 


Under the pitiless, brazen sky 
My burning throat as the sand was dry; 


My crazed brain listened in fever-dreams 
For plasb of buckets, and ripple of streams; 


And opening my eyes to the blinding glare, 
And my lips to the breath of the blistering air, 
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Tortured alike by the heavens and earth, 
I cursed, like Job, the day of my birth. 


Then something tcnder, and sad, and mild 
As a mother’s voice to her wandering child, 


Rebuked my frenzy; and, bowing my head, 
I prayed as [ never before had prayed: 


Pity me, God! for I die of thirst; 
Take me out of this land accurst ; 


And if ever I reach my home again, 
Where earth has springs, and the sky has rain, 


I will dig a well for the passers-by, 
And none shall suffer with thirst as I. 


I saw, as [ passed my home once more, 
The house, the barn, the elms by the door, 


The grass-lined road, that riverward wound, 
The tall slate stones of the burying-ground, 


The belfry and steeple on meeting-house hill, 
The brook with its dam, and gray grist-mill, 


And I knew in that vision beyond the sea, 
The very place where my well must be. 


God heard my prayer in that evil day; 
He led my feet in their homeward way, 


From false mirage and dried-up well, 
And the hot sand-storms of a Jand of hell, 


Till I saw at last, through a coast-hill’s gap, 

The city held in its stony lap, 

The mosques and the domes of scorched Mus- 
cat, 

And my heart leaped up with joy thereat; 

For there was a ship at anchor lying, 

A Christian flag at its mast-head flying, 


And sweetest of sounds to my home-sick ear 
Was my native tongue in the sailor’s cheer. 


Now the Lord be thanked, I am back again, 

Where earth has springs, and the skies have 
rain, 

And the well I promised, by Oman’s Sea, 

Iam digging for him in Amesbury.” 

His good wife wept, and his neighbors said: 

“The poor old captain is out of his head.” 


But from morn to noon, and from noon to night, 
He toiled at his task with main and might; 


And when at last, from the loosened earth, 
Under his spade the stream gushed forth, 

And fast as he climbed to his deep well’s brim 
The water he dug for followed him, 

He shouted for joy: ** I have kept my word, 
And here is the well I promised the Lord!” 
The long years came, and the long years went 
And he sat by his road-side well content; 

He watched the travelers, heat-oppressed, 
Pause by the way to drink and rest, 

And the sweltering horses dip, as they drank, 
Their nostrils deep in the cool, sweet tank; 
And grateful at heart, his memory went 

Back to that waterless Orient, 

And the blessed answer of prayer, which came 
To the earth of iron and sky of flame. 

And when a wayfarer, weary and hot, 

Kept to the mid-road, pausing not 

For the well’s refreshing, he shook his head; 
** He don’t know the value of water,” he said; 


** Had he prayed for a drop. as I have done, 
In the desert circle of sand and sun, 


He would drink and rest, and ge home to tell 
That God's best gift is the wayside well!” 
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Farm and Carden. 


1 The Agricultural Bditor will be glad to receive any 





subscribers who feel specially interested.| 


TRIMMING. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 





1. THE first law of trimming is to keep 
a tree trimmed; that is, instead of cutting 
off large limbs keep all superfluous twigs 
cut off as fast as they appear. Especially 
do not undertake to re-shape a full-grown 
tree. 

2. Be sure that suckers, both on limbs and 
at the root, are removed once each year. 
These take the vitality from the grown 
limbs, and soon divide up the strength of 
the tree so that it is worthless. 

3. If trees are planted thickly so as to se- 
cure early shade let it be just twice as 
thick as they can stand when full grown; 
and in that case remove every other tree as 
soon as they touch each other. 

4.. Do not trim one tree after the pattern 
of another. There is no ideal shape for 
trees; not even apple trees can be forced to 
conform in style, but much less pear 
trees. One pear as, for instance, the Seckel, 
should be globular headed, while the Anjou 
is pyramidal and the Buffam erect as a 
Lombardy poplar. 

5. Pear trees should be headed low in or- 
der to secure early fruitage, but most trees 
should be made to branch so as one may 
easily walk underneath. All fruit trees 
bear more abundantly at an early ageif 
headed low; so also nut trees. 

6. Do not trim in winter unless in sum- 
mer you have decided what to cut; that is, 
all decisions should be made when the foli- 
age ison. Thetrue form of a tree, or the 
removal of a tree can be determined in 
summer and the cutting done in fall or 
spring. I see vast and irretrievable dam- 
age done by following the plan of judging 
what is needed while the limbs are de- 
nuded. 

7. Be sure your tools are in perfect order; 
use a very fine-toothed saw and a sharp 
pruning knife of largest size. Let every- 
thing be done with the knife as far as pos 
sible. If the saw is used, smooth about the 
stump with the knife afterward. Do nut 
leave any ragged edges of loosened bark. 

8. Cut upward in all cases if possible, 
pressing gently against the limb as yon cut 
with the other hand, Let the saw be used 
in the same direction at least part of ihe 
way through. If a large limb must be re- 
moved, always saw from below part of the 
way to prevent geplitting. 

9. Let the amputation be as close to the 
tree or limb as possible, cutting smovth 
across. When there isacollar to the limb 
saw just outside that. 

lv. Do not think that an orchard must be 
trimmed just to keep you busy. Some peo- 
ple have trimming fits when they must cut 
and saw. It makes terrible work. 

11. Don’t trim the first time you look over 
a tree; but make that tree a study from all 
points of view, and then wait till you have 
reviewed the case. You may cut in five 
minutes what Nature cannot replace in ten 
years. 

12. An orchard should not be trimmed 
up, to remove its lower limbs, any farther 
than to prevent the lowest limb, from lack- 
ing air and sunshine to perfect fruit. An 
apple tree should branch low and spread- 
ing. 

13. Lf you wish for a dense grove, set your 
trees quite thick, and the reaching of each 
one after sunlight will send them straight 
up with tall trunks. You must each year 
remove the lower lim»s which tend to die. 

14. But a special grove of specimen trees, 
as, for instance, of beech or linden, should 
be treated just the other way. Plant the 
trees far apart, and carefully preserve the 
lower limbs. When they finally touch let 
them interlock. 

15. Lawn trees are either for groups or 
single specimens; they should not be 
trimmed in any“case severely; but as the 
lawn grows older and the trees larger it 
is necessary to lift the foliage by removing 
lower limbs; that is, we must trim: more 
for unity and the relation of the trees to 
each other. 

16. Kvergreens should be slightly headed 
in as they grow; but in nocase sheared into 
formal shapes, or into fantastic forms. 
Nothing on the earth is so abominable as 
a sheared evergreen. Never remove the 
lowest limbs except they have become 
broken, or you wish for a grove instead cf 
a@ group. 

17. Evergreen hedges should be trimmed 
in conformity to the natural growth of the 
tree used. Ip no case make the tops flat or 


the sides upright; and in no case bring the’ 








ly slope in and the top roll so that it shall 
be for a hedge six feet high, a foot through 
at the top, and four feet through at the 
bottom. Roll a hemlook hedge more than 
an arbor-vite , 

18. Diseased trees bad best be early re- 
moved, as they are never quite satisfactory; 
and the sooner gone the sooner the place 
can be filled with something better. 

19. Street trees should stand close enough 
to touch when fifteen years grown, and 
should be trimmed only high enough to 
give a clear view up and down the street. 
There is nothing more wholesome than the 
sun when one needs it; but while walking 
or riding we need shelter and shade. It is 
nearly impossible to find an avenue of 
healthy street maples, because they have 
been sawed at until they are rotten stumps 
and holes. Elms endure catting better, and 
should be denuded of limbs much higher 
than maples, lindens and ashes. 

20. Do not trust professional trimmers, 
who only desire a long job, and would 
cheerfully ruin all your trees if they got 
paid forit. They are closely related to tree 
agents, and should be paid, like Chinese 
doctors, to Keep away. 

This subject of trimming is vastly more 
im: portant than it is recognized to be. We 
have few thoroughly healthy trees. A 
properly grown apple orchard should last a 
hundred years. Our town street trees are 
left to the mercy of tenants; and, what is 
sometimes worse, to the stupidity of unedu- 
cated town authorities, party bummers, in 
many cases. I[t is easier to spoil a tree than 
to grow one. I would sooner wait and study 
a tree than to mourn over my haste. A saw 
in an uneducated hand is a dangerous tool. 

The real success in the case of trees is, 
however, in keeping them trimmed. It is 
true of all horticulture that, if anything 
gets the start of our watchfulness and disci- 
pline, ruin at once sets in. Farm failures 
are simply the result in the most of cases of 
letting our work get ahead of us; but in 
no case is ruin wrought so speedily and 
thoroughly as by delay in trimming. Bush 
or shrub or tree, it is all one; the super fiu- 
ous shoots that should be removed take the 
vitality of the established limbs and so 
weaken them as to induce feebleness and 
the beginning of decay. [own the remnant 
of an orchard planted in 1792 by Dominie 
Kirkland, missionary to the Oneidas, The 
orchard was in prime order until the death 
of my father, forty years ago. I think nota 
tree was missing. But he kept it in perfect 
order. Several years after his deaih a pro- 
fessional trimmer secured permission to 
trim that neglected orchard. He cut nct 
only suckers but huge limbs, by the day. 
Thena grafter got in to improve the fruit. 
He cut as savagely as the other. The suck- 
ers, the trimmers, the grafters, ruined the 
noble trees. The relics stand waiting for 
their century to be complete; and by that 
time hardly half a dozen will be left. But 
what has that orchard seen? It has over- 
looked a valley cleared of forests during its 
day, and not less than three generations of 
orchards planted, neglected, abused, and 
dead or struggling to decay. I believe that 
a hardy apple tree should live to be one 
hundred and fifty years old. In no one 
other thing is there such utter ignorance 
and heedlessness as in trimming trees, 

I believe our common schools would be 
doing more valuable work if they taught 
botany and horticulture and led the chil- 
dren into a sympathy with Nature, and cul- 
tivated a sense of the beautiful. We should 
then have boys who could comprehend on 
the land the truth of the maxim “* Mancan- 
not live by bread alone.” It is a questien 
whether we are gainiog or losing inthe way 
of esthetic understanding of Nature. The 
pupils of Downing, Scett, Barry, Wilder, 
Meehan, Micbaux and Bartram are,of course, 
many, and we are able to find a fair percent- 
age of lovely homesteads; but in this country 
the culture is pot making progress, Within 
five years I have seen the finest road trees, 
rarely beautiful elms, cut down for wood; 
the handsomest school-yard trimmed and 
ruined; the best orchards going to waste as 
food for tent caterpillars. And this winter 
I have seen one-third of the street shade 
trees of the lovely village of Clinton marked 
for destruction by the wise town fatbers 
who, instead of putting in sewers, cut down 
trees to let the sun dry up the mud. They 
seem not to have the least apprehension of 
the office of a tree—that it drinks up vast 
quantities of water, purifying it by the 
elimination of carbon gases; while the sun, 
to be sure, also drinks up vast volumes of 
water, but does not purify it. Whoever 
breathes the air when the sun does the 
work, breathes poison and death; but who- 
ever breathes that which the trees give out, 
breathes realth. Those who do not under- 
stand the first elements of Nature’s chemis- 





try have no right to sit in council over our 
trees and our health. The true way to 
breed an epidemic is to cut down trees and 
let the sun dry up our streets; but if health 
and immunity be sought you will cut out 
only diseased trees and put in good sewers. 
Seeing these things, I doubt if we are mak- 
ing in America the progress in landscape 
and tree culture and apprehension of the 
healthful and beautiful that ought to be 
expected. 1 am sure that Central New 
York has made no gains except in a few 
choice homesteads for many years past. 
There is no government over individual ca- 
price in street cutting, and what was well 
done is now being undone. 
CuInToN, N. Y. 





IMPROVED FARMING. 


BY S. J. GILMORE. 





IRRIGATION has grown into great promi- 
nence within the last two or three years, 
and at present the Federal Government, as 
well as a number of the State governments, 
are giving to it a good deal of considera- 
tion. Many persons in the East, as in the 
Middle States, do not seem to understand 
what it means. Webster says, It is the 
operation of causing water to flow over 
lands for nourishing crops. For crops that 
are planted in drills the water is run be- 
tween the rows. Wheat, oats and barley 
are irrigated by what is called the flooding 
process. This is the flowing of the water 
evenly over the ground until it has moist- 
ened the soil to a depth of fifteen to twenty 
inches below the surface. In many cases 
the writer has found it very difficult to get 
persons to understand by explanation how 
this is done; but immediately when they 
saw it in practical operation it appeared to 
be very simple and no explanation was nec- 
essary. Before seeing the practical working 
of it some have asked how much hose would 
be needed to irrigate a farm? and others 
supposed that a large wooden tank would 
have to be built upon every acre. Why is 
it that farmers will study about the benefi- 
cial effects of manures, and pay out large 
sums of money for fertilizers in order to in- 
crease the product of their farms, and yet 
overlook the most important part, namely, 
water. Why not apply water in preference 
to manure? The former is certainly much 
more important. 

Skillful irrigation will cause the most 
barren soil to yield. a, profitable harvest, 
while no amount of fertilizers will produce 
crops without moisture. Where water can 
be obtained in sufficient quantity, the oper- 
ation of irrigation pu's it within the power 
of the farmer to control his harvests. In 
the non-irrigating States the farmer may 
cultivate and sow the best of seed in the 
very best manner; but when all this has 
been done, he has reached the limit of bis 
power and can do nothing more—he must 
then trust to the rainfall for the results. If 
this does not come 1n sufficient quantity and 
at the right times, all his labor and money 
are either wholly or partially lost. It is 
very different with the farmer who practices 
irrigation. He does not stop with the sow- 
ing of the seed. If there be not enough 
natural moisture to make it sprout, he pro- 
ceeds to apply the water by irrigation; and 
the good results are at once apparent. The 
final results are, long and plump heads of 
wheat, big cabbages, beautiful crops of the 
finest potatoes, and heavy yields of clover 
and timothy. All fruits are increased in 
size and flavor as well as in quantity. 

There is, of course, much unskillful and 
careless irrigation. But this is not the fault 
ot the system; it is the fault of the farmer. 

The best illustration of the magnitude of 
irrigation in some of the Western States 
and the systematic way in which it 
can be carried on, will probably be 
found in the vicinity of Denver, Col., in 
connection with what is known as the High 
Line Canal, otherwise ‘‘The English 
Ditch.”’ This canalis eighty-five miles in 
length, exclusive of numerous branches, 
called laterals—which reach from the main 
canal to the farms,which areirrigated. Many 
of these laterals are from three to six miles 
in length. This canal was completed in 
1882. Itis equipped with a telephone line, 
which extends from the head « ffice of the 
companyin Denver to numerous stations 
along thecanal. No other canal in the 
State hasthis. The canal is measured off 
in divisions, and each division is in charge 
of a superintendent, who sees that the water 
is fairly and justly measured out to the 
farmers at the respective outlets in his di- 
vision, and who also sees that the canal is 
in proper condition to carry the water. 
During heavy storms the flood water is let 
out at waste gates provided for the pur- 
pose, so as to avoid breaks in the embank- 
ment of the canal, The outlets in the canal 





are made of burnt clay pipe, laid in cement, 
and on the inner end of each outlet, or 
pipe, there isa gate which is under lock 
and key, and is controlled by the superin- 
tendept. When the farmer wishes to use 
water, he leaves a notice for the superintend- 
ent at the outlet which is nearest his farm, 
and to which he has supplied himself with 
a lateral ditch, to carry the water from 
there to his farm. The canal is forty feet 
wide, and will carry water to a depth of 
seven feet. Its capacity is calculated at 
twelve hundred cubic feet per second. 

The entire management is controlled by 
a printed code of rules. Whenever there is 
a scarcity of water it is divided pro rata 
among all persons who are entitled to the 
use of it. «‘he unit of measurement is one 
cubic foot of water per second, and this 
quantity of water is sufficient to irrigate 
fifty-five acres within a reasonable time. 
One cubic foot of water per second will 
cover one acre, one inck in depth, in one 
hour. Four inches in depth are considered 
ample for one irrigation; this will pene- 
trate, in ordinarily porous soil, to a depth 
of fifteen to twenty inches. One good irri- 
gator supplied with a shovel can irrigate 
eighty acres in a season. Two irrigations 
will produce good crops of wheat in Colo- 
rado. In the lower altitudes, where the 
rainfall is more abundant, one irrigation 
will probably be sufficient. Let the farmer 
in the States where irrigation is not in use 
just think of the anxiety he has often felt, 
and the earnest prayers he has offered up 
for rain when he looked upon his withering 
crops which had cost him so much money 
and labor, and then say what he would have 
givenif by writing a notice he could have 
brought down a flood of tbe revivifying 
fluid. ‘‘ Heaven helps those who help them- 
seives.”” The mis‘ake of putting too much 
water on the land is quite common with 
beginners. They think that the more water 
they put on the land the greater will be the 
crop; but too much is as bad as too little. 
The water is measured at the outlet in the 
canal over a weir. A weir is a board placed 
on edge across the lateral ditch, so that no 
water can flow under it. The upper edge 
of the board is beveled down to a sharp 
edge. Three and three-eighth inches of 
water in depth, flowing over a weir of two 
feet in length, are equal to one cubic foot 
per second ; but the water must not be al- 
lowed to approach the weir with any cur- 
rent. Irrigation is improved farming. It 
is destined to add materially to the farmers’ 
profits and to the value of farms. 

DENVER, COL. 





THE DEFENSES OF PLANTS. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 





FEW persons think of the waysin which 
plants defend themselves against enemies 
or aggressors. The facts are so potent that 
we fail to notice them. Eight people out of 
ten have their eyes shut to all natural phe 
nomena. Sometimes we have thought that 
we shall be held accountable for our neg 
lect; but this is trespassing on metaphys- 
ics. 

Even the least observant have had expe- 
rience with thistles, briers, prickly pears, 
and the like. The troubleis that few persons 
ask the why and wherefore of things. 
Thereis a reason forevery hair or thorn. The 
study of these defenses is one of the mcst 
fascinating branches of botany; a division 
of that delightful science, moreover, not 
hedged about with technicalities. . Terms 
are the bugbear of the beginner; here we 
have few to deal with. 

It stands to reason that the flowers and 
fruits, so important to the plant itself, 
should in some way be protected. Weoften 
find them so guarded by most ingenious con- 
tiivances. 

Many plants, like the “ catch flies” of old 
gardens, haye bands of a sticky secretion at 
the nodes. In this viscid matter ants or 
plant lice get mired. But suppose it should 
happen that a blade of grass blown against 
the stem, acted as a step ladder to the ag- 
gressor. Nature provides for such a con- 
tingency, by repeating the protection at the 
superior nodes. A still neater contrivance 
is isolation by water. Every one knows how 
in the East, where ants are a crying nui- 
sance, tables are protected against their 
depredations by immersing the legs in wa- 
ter; or, how sometimes a florist will pro- 
tect a tender plant by setting 1ts pot on an- 
other which is half immersed. Now, some 
species of ‘‘ teasel ’’ have the opposite leaves 
so united around the main stem of the 
plant as to formacup. Thisis partly filled 
with water, which, of course, isolates all the 
stem above. 

In our water-knot weed, a plant common 
to both hemispheres, ifthe individuals are 


growing in water, po hairs are develop. 
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during the summer that the pond dries so 
far as to strand the plants, at once protec- 
tive hairs make their appearance. 

Great use is made of ha?frs by many 
plants. Often™they have their points di- 
rected in the way of intruders, much like a 
military chevauz de frise. Insects readily 
pass over them when proceeding with the 
grain, so to speak, but are much embar- 
rassed by them when going in the opposite 
direction. Wool or down, too, is often an 
effective hindrance to ants, aphides, etc. 
Slugs are kept out by sharper prickles. As 
in the case of law, total prevention is not 
expected, but a reduction of crime to a 
minimum. If all the contrivances succeed- 
ed we should expect the millenium. 

The fearful little spines of the prickly 
pear, or the bayonet-like thorns of other 
cacti, make them formidable to the largest 
animals. Nemo me impune lacessit is 
the motto of the thistle; ‘‘ touch-me-not” 
the watchword of Tatrovha urens and 
many a stinging nettle. Look at‘a prickle 
of nettle under a glass and see what a fang 
is here—a serpent-tooth with poison-gland! 

Prickles, as inthe rattan, and some other 
plants, often serve another purpose; they 
aid the plant in climbing. The rattan, ac- 
cording to Wallace, has been found 600 or 
even 1,000 feet in length. It attaches itself 
to the jungles and copses by its prehensile 
hooks. 

Acrid or poisonous or sticky secretions 
are much used by plantsin their defense. 
The reader will at once think of many 
plants provided with such juices—the milk- 
weeds, sponges, dandelions, celandines, Jet- 
tuces, poppies, and the like. Juice, which 
when first issuing from a plant is liquid, 
very quickly hardens. Such is the case with 
many wilky secretions. An antclimbinga 
stem punctures the epidermis with his sharp 
feet, when at once the milk exudes and 
quickly sets, holding the intruder an un- 
willing victim. He will try to cleanse one 
foot and thus mire others, and often perish 
miserably where he is first caught. The 
usé of acrid secretions is well seen in our 
common acrid buttercup, which, until cut 
and dried, is well avoided by grazing cattle. 
Often herds will shun some plant which to 
us exhibits no obvious cause of avoidance; 
they simply don’t like it. Bad or pungent 
odors are powerful preventives of aggres- 
sion. In our herbarium we find the Labi- 
ate, or mint family, severely let alone. The 
museum beetle is not yet up to a julep. 

In Bett’s “ Nicaragua,” one of the most 
charming books of natural history travel, 
we are told of a species of acacia which is 
singularly protected by ants. These live in 
the hollow thorns, and when the plant is 
touched or roughly brushed, they emerge 
in swarms forits defense. No doubt their 
primary object is self protection; but in re- 
pelling their own enemies they guard as 
well the shielding tree. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


in 


THE CHANGEABLE ROSE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The purpose of these lines is to express 
my astonishment at seeing the ‘‘ Change- 
able Rose” (Hibiscus mutabilis) treated in 
yuur last number by Mrs. M. D. Wellcome 
as a novelty, while almost any European in 
the East Indies might have sent wagon- 
loads of cuttings of it to this country in the 
last fifty years, it being found in almost any 
flower garden in Southern India. It really 
seems curious that this common flower 
should have escaped the notice of horticul- 
turists in this country so far that even such 
an accepted authority as Peter Henderson 
failed to mention it, in the first edition at 
least, of his ‘‘ Handbook of Plants.” 

Let me add to the description of Hibis- 
cus mutabilis, as given in your paper, 
that each individual flower will, in 
British India, in the tropical climate at 
least, open in the morning, change its 
white color until about noon intorose, and 
toward evening close with a purplish and 
faded appearance, not to re-open, but drop 
off during the next day. Each flower will 
bloom only one day. I have never seen 
aspecimen of Hibiscus mutabilis in this 
country, but have noticed that the other 
kinds of Hibiscus act very much the same 
here as in their Eastern home, viz-, the in- 
dividual flowers bloom only one day, and 
are closed the next, soon to drop off, and an 
experienced eye will notice at a glance, 
which flowers will open tu-morrow, and 
which have been in bloom yesterday, not 
to open again. Hence, it seems strange to 
me, that ‘“M. D. Wellcome” claims that 
“*a week is required, for the process ” of 
changing the flower’s color here; for this 
would require the individual flower to re- 








main open that long. which would be quite |b _ 


ical Hibiscus. Iam inclined before accept- 
ing this claim as a fact, to wait until I 
have had occasion to verify it through ob- 
servations with my own eyes. 
Yours truly, 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PENN. 


A. DOBLER. 
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WARREN CRANSTON, Oregon, writes to 
Hoard’s Dairyman: 


* At this time the question is raised in regard 
tochurning sweet cream. [ will state that last 
January I tried six experiments—three with 
ripened cream and three with cream perfectly 
sweet. I Weighed the milk carefully that was 
set for churning on each trial, and the result 
was that in every case I got as much butter 
from the sweet cream as I did from the ripened 
cream. Ineach trial I put into the cream be- 
fore churning half a pound of Liverpool salt to 
the amount of cream that would make twelve 
pounds of butter. The salt has a chemical 
effect upon the cream that causes it to liberate 
the butter as perfectly as any process of churit- 
ing will. Cream that is sweet and salted in the 
manner above stated, will churn as easily as 
when acidified. 

“To get the best result from the churn, the 
buttermilk should not be above 60 degrees Fah. 
when the churning is done. Will the sweet 
cream butter keep? Yes, it will keep long 
enough in the winter-time to be all eaten upin 


this market, and command the highest market 

ce. Then why go tothe trouble of souring 
cream, if one can get as much butter and can 
sell all be can make at the highest market 
price by churning sweet cream?” 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





SPRAY YOUR TREES. 
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RUMSEY & CO., Limited, - Seneca Falls, 7” Y. 
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BEST SEEDS 


we: -M. FERRY RRY& CO. 
DMF M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever. Every person: 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution 
Cos Set te finest Farms in the State fully de- 
ribed. A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nighed for 10 cents in stamps. 
N.B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigapv. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


GOOD COOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in their houses 
should use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 
elbtraineasats RRS tate 


1 WAS GIVEN UP 
to die with consumption by a 
preminess prysician. Was ad- 
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“Ayer’s Pills are the 
— best medicime known 
to me for anv for al 
the bowels, and iy a 1 
Gaceass caused b 

rdered liver and 
stomach. ”—Philip Siekaeed Topeka, Kans. 
“T have been taking Ayer’s Pills and 
using them in my family since 1857, and 
cheerfully recommend them to all in need of 
a safe but effectual cathartic.”’”—John M. 

807 W. Chestnut st., Louisville, Ky. 

For Sick Headache and Indigestion take 


Ayer’s Pills, 


by De r. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bol, by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


10. NUT TREES» =": $1.00 


Walaa cents, American Chestnuts, or Envlish 
aipots. wees f a handsome mail Catalogue. 





WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisviile, Pa. 
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nie 9 HAIR & SKIN 


Mi \ An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves a!l impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and 
causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, ruises, sprains, &. 
Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“Bya thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion aod nutri- 
tion, and by a careful epplicetion of the fine proper 
ties of well-selected Epps has provided our 
break fast tables with a delicavely flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating areund us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 

escape man 
fortified be Tg a blood and a 
frame.” —Ci ot Gazette. Made simply = 









JAMES EPPS & co. Homa@o jatate Chemists, 
don, England. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL § 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold bv all Grocers 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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ISINGSUN| 
STOVE POLISH 


‘or B Lal 
ili 0 
\jnese, Durabiti tyand Cheapness.0 neaualied. 


A-GORN SALVE xo°rciso: 
NO POISON! 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“After using it my feet — in a better condition than 

they have been for a yea 

MRS. E. x" COLLINS, Havana, Ill. 

®OLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL O0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


rhis Hotel has been enlarged by adding the “ Sum- 
ner House.” It now has connected with it the Sum- 
ner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson Houses, all of 
which have been connected by halls. Parties can 
have all the quiet of private houses with the comforts 
of the hotel. On hundred additional rooms with 
bath-rooms attached will be added February Ist, 1890 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Prop:ietors. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Tavior’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Union Sauare Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OJRNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 
pty N. J. 


Much enlarged; increased ait for treatments 
Electro-Thermal, Turkish, Rom Pine and all Hy- 
dropathic Baths; Electricity in Mall its forms; Ri 
Ev; ns’s treatment of Catarrh, and all respira’ 

y inhalation with Condensed Air; inha lations 


of Hot air tor Pulmonai x Massage, e Open 
ith or without treatenent. = 


from Oct. 15 to June 1, 
H. J, CATE, M.D. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
































One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.0v 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of ''HE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway. New Vork (City 
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Chapped Hands: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLY¢ ERINE, 


DILUTED WITH AN EQUAL QUANTITY OF 
WATER OR COMBINED WITH CERTAIN 
SIMPLE INGREDIENTS, IS A REMEDY FOR 
CHAPPED HANDS. 
POR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
frOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
KASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS 
‘DDRESS, 
ProcrerR & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE Dep’, CINCINNATI, 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, ee pyr Gold 





Medal b the Society of 
yoo we several ral merilorious 
tie useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York 
ORIENT INS. CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement of Condition on January 1st,.1890. 
Capital Stock. paid up in cash 


Reserve for Re-insurance................++ 
Outstanding losses and all other labii- 





- - $1,805,663 48 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS, 
SURPLUS, as regards Policy- _ 
holders - - - - ~-@1,16I,798 99 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Bank Stocks... ......... ‘anemia ag 786 3 B 














Real 

Interest Seovesd, and Kents i 

Loans on Mortgages, first lien.. : 
Loans secured by Stocks and 

eRe dudbbbcscencsseseteccss 20, 

TOTAL ASSETS - $1,805, 663 48 

CHgS. B. W HITI NG. ‘President. 
1 7 U. TAINTOR, Secretary. 

OWARD W, COOK, Assa’t Sec’y. 


B. ¥-PReNOS, Gen’! Agt.. Chicago, Ill. 


Department. 
TREZEVANT & COCHRAN, Gen’! Aste. 
Tex outhwestern Departmen 
GEORGE. D ‘DO RNIN 
Pacific Department. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
P. P, 








Western 
Dallas, 
Manager, San Peenstece, Cal. 


































THE INDE 





PENDENT. 


[February 13, 1890. 
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LAS VHGAS HOT SPRINGS, 
NEW MEXICO. 


hee ena 


r and flow 
me a famous resort with the a 





ee 
Weissto oP os 


Ney mis 





A. W. MIDDLETON 
Eastern 


tal roadway Tek 


PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 








"10M tect = the Sr 


ore | — Fe Range ot 


orty in number, 
tae cur rative ef 
lied 


— Af 


! Dalied. 1 





with iecmarant hr 


sere sunshine, iis woods 


rNENIK | ut 


isa oumsnesious 


points 
sent, postage prepaid, upon 


“ ). SIMONSON 


nueral Zastern ag 
RY 261 Broadway, si 


- We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac: 
iis and the BEST examples 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an ins 
Estimates furnish 
tire interior d 





ion. 
for en- 








Also 





FR. BECK & C 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS) AND EXPORTERS 


the only manufacturers. ta, the. United, States ot 






THE GREAT SANITARY 


ry Experts. 


yand Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMs, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK. 
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BOVIN 


HE Late Hon. John Roach, America’s 
Great Shipbuilder, Lived Wholly on 


His Son, Stephen W. Roach, in a Letter, 


of solid food, and it was at first feared that, 
ment, his strength would fail rapidly. ‘I< 
my great surprise and delight, however 


tions.” 


JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and Ventilation on the most Im a 4 
Prisctesee. 163 East 35th St., N.Y. Bran 

Oo Madison | Ave., between 59h and ath 
ersonal attention in all cases. 


















sent a7 mail on rece of 
icular and receipt, of 
of test 


brated . Coffees ull 
ie rme address, bat AMERICAN NTA 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 

































feretter Se Dodd's 75.00 Boston 
EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 
For BRAIN WORKERS ane SED- 
ENTARY /EOPL 

Sy in all ortarseet ool Cor- 
shoulders; enlargesthe 
5 +4 to $10. Hand- 

com- 

fllus- 











and very 
howing by 3 
is used, free. 
; . MC A. 





nature of the disease from which my father was suffering has totally precluded the use 


tem, being in a palatable, highly condensed form, easily assimilated under all condi- 


Re, BUSH'S FL FLUID" VIDEROD 


INE. 


for Two 


“ BOVININE “"™° 


said: ‘‘ For more than two months past the 


from inability to administer proper nourish- 


) BOVIN | NE has been able to supply 
; that need of the sys- 





Excelsior -Sprio gs, Mo. 


THE WATERS are an _ uofailing remedy for 
Jaw a diabetes, all kidney and bladder 
roubles, rheumatism, liver troubles, dyspepsia, de- 
bility and all diseases peculiar to females 
THE BOTTLED WATERS SHIPPED Tu BLL POINTS. 


THE ELMS 


E. one of the fine hotels of the world. Capacity 500 
Open the a round. Cuisine unsurpassed. 


ests. 
Within the hotel is 
MODEL BATH ING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Turkish, Russian. Electric Se (Ee 
Baths. All charges reasonable Absolutely no 
laria. Surroundings picturesque 

2% miles fram Ka naes City on the C. M. & St. P. R’y. 

For illustrated pamphiet, address 
Exc ELSIOR SPRINGS CO., i Cc. Fish. Gen'l Manager. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, WN. Y, 


For Caurches. Schools, ete. ‘aise Chimes 
and F ais. For morethan halts century 
voted for superiority over all others 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 
MANUP AOTENE SUPERIOR 


Church, Chime and School Bells. 











EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY ! 


These two qualities combined in our 
stock of Fine Clothing for Men and 
Boys. 


House Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 


Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


Broadway. corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING. 





FREE OF CHARCE: 
A new Cook Book will 
be mailed to any lady 
sending her name and 
address to the Cleve- 
land Baking Pewder 
Co., 8! Fulton St., Hew 
York. Mention THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 


ae BS York, and 


ee peeane = OF 


sige ma are 


Pam's Street “By 


We aie Feansedts in ay 


bh at Pa: 














EXCURSIONS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





FOR EUROPE, 
SELECT FA FAMILY TOURS. 


Engi France, Belgium, Bav: - 
many, 8 ‘lan Rf Home. omer Austria: Hofland. 
New features. W' ‘or, itinerary 

















Chicago, Union Pacific 


AND 


Northwestern Line, 
THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 
Change of Time. 





On December 29th, and thereafter, a train 
over the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will leave daily at 11:30 P. M., carrying a 
through Palace Sleeper for San Francisco, a 
through Palace Sleeper for Portland, Ore 
gon. The Palace Sleepers for San Francisco 
and Portland, Oregon, will go forward from 
Council Bluffs upon the Limited Fast Mail 
over the Union Pacific Railway, thereby 
providing the quickest and best available 
through car service between Chicago and 
the Pacific coast. Accommodations in these 
cars and information in full detail can be 
secured upon application to agents of con- 
necting lines, or to agents of the Chicago & 
Northwestern or Union Pacific Rn Perew 
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